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BOUT one Ham in every fifteen is 
‘* Star’’ quality. 

This means that out of the 40,000 Hams 
produced, on daily average, by the Armour 
plants, only about 2,700 are “‘Sta7’’ 
branded. 

Because six conditions govern their 
selection. 

* 
1st—‘' Star’? Hams and 
Bacon must be from Corn- 
fed Hogs, because these pro- 
duce the finest and the firm- 
est meat. 

2d—They must be from 
Barrow Hogs, because they 
have the fullest flavor. 

3d—They must be from 
Young, but fully matured 
Hogs, because these com- 
bine tenderness with firm- 
ness, thin skin with delicacy 
of flavor. 

4th—They must be from moderately Fat 
Hogs, because the lean meat would otherwise 
be stringy and dry, instead of juicy and tender, 
since Fat is to meat what Cream is to milk. 

5th—Each “‘S¢a7’? Ham must weigh not less 
than ezg¢h?¢ pounds, nor more than ¢wenty pounds. 

6th—Because a lighter weight than eight 
pounds would indicate that the Ham came from 
either a poor Hog, badly-nurtured, or from one 


too young to have rzached maturity of flavor. 
A heavier weight than twenty pounds on the 

other hand, might mean coarse fibre in 

the meat, or excessive fat. 

So there you have the rigid basis of sedec- 

tion for ‘‘Star’’ quality Hams and 

Bacon. 

Next we have ‘‘.S/ar’’ treatment 
—“‘ curing.” 

Armour’s ‘‘Sta7’? grade Hams and 
Bacon are cured in an ‘‘epicured’’ 
liquor. 

This is mild, sweet and 
piquant, instead of salty. 

It is made of granulated 
sugar, and pure saltpetre, with 
just enough salt to balance 
them, and to produce a deli- 
cious, palate-tempting flavor. 


* * 


This ‘‘ Star’? treatment 
brings out all that is finest 
in the meat flavor, blended with the “‘curing’”’ 
flavor, and later with the “‘smoked’’ flavor. 

The result is “The Ham What Am” 
—the very finest J/eat, treated by the very 
finest ‘‘curing’’? known to the Art of the Packer. 


Armour’s ‘‘Stav’? grade of Hams end Bacon 
cost a few cents more than the ordinary kind, 
but the //avor is delicious. 


Irmours “STAR” 


Hams and Bacon 
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BOOKER WASHINGTON AND SOME FRIENDS OF TUSKEGEE, 


(The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute was celebrated 


early in April, and the occasion brought a notable gathering of distinguished men to Alabama. One of the 
principal speakers of the day was Secretary Taft, but, unfortunately, the photographer did not manage to 
have him present when the group picture as shown above was taken. On Mr. Booker Washington’s right 
is Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of the board of trustees; at the extreme right of the picture is President Eliot, of 
Harvard ; next to him is Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has given large sums of money to Tuskegee; and 
behind Mr. Carnegie is Dr. Frissell, principal of the institute at Hampton, Va., where Booker 
Washington was educated for his life-work. Behind Mr. Washington and next to Dr. Frissell is Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, of New York; behind Dr. Abbott is Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes, of New York, and on Mr. Ogden’s 
right is Mr. George T. McAneny, prominent in civil service reform work and a very active friend of such 


institutions as Hampton and Tuskegee.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THBEWRORE,DM!CH. 


With the full arrival of a somewhat 
belated spring there seems to be 
visible almost everywhere a welcome 
tendency in the direction of workable solutions 
for national problems and international disputes. 
The general course of human affairs runs more 
smoothly than is usual, whether in politics or in 
industry. Undoubtedly there was behind the 
scenes deep apprehension throughout Europe 
lest the differences of opinion between Germany 
and France, as shown in the tedious delays of 
the Algeciras conference, might lead to a war 
the consequences of which would have been un- 
speakably calamitous. But, happily, wise coun- 
sels at length prevailed, and the outcome of the 
conference—to which more explicit allusion will 
be made in another paragraph—has left Ger- 
many and France on better terms than at any 
time within a generation. The French feel that 
they have not lost the opportunity to develop 
what they regard as their rightful policy in 
North Africa, and the Germans feel that they 
have made secure for themselves and for other 
nations certain commercial advantages which 
might have been forfeited in the ultimate ab- 
sorption of Morocco by France. 


An Auspicious 
Easter 
Season. 


America’s 1 18 the opinion throughout Europe 
International that the presence of the delegates of 
Role. the United States in the conference 
was helpful, and that the conduct of these dele- 
gates was at all points wise and judicious. How- 
ever slight may have been the real danger of a 
war growing out of the Morocco dispute, it is an 
unquestionable fact that there was anxiety and 
dread in the hearts of millions of people who 
longed for peace beyond almost anything else 
whatsoever. Thus, the amicable and sensible 
conclusions reached at Algeciras are to be set 
down as a boon to mankind and a notable his- 
torical achievement. Every result of this kind 
helps the cause of permanent peace and makes 
easier the solving of future difficulties by similar 
methods. While our American participation at 
Algeciras was of slight consequence when com- 
pared with the part we took in the bringing 


about of peace between Russia and Japan, it is 
considered in Europe that we are to be con- 
gratulated upon having rendered material assist- 
ance in making good feeling and bringing har- 
mony out of threatened discord. 
Congratula- For the kingdom of Spain, more- 
Alfonsoand over, the settlement of the Morocco 
— dispute is felicitous at the present 
moment. In some respects Spain is more deeply 
interested than any other European power in the 


KING ALFONSO AND PRINCESS ENA. 


(This picture is from a postal card that has been very 
popular in Europe for two months.) 
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future of that part of North Africa. The wedding 
of King Alfonso and the Princess Ena of Bat- 
tenberg, which will occur on June 1, would, as 
an international affair, have been far less. agree- 
able if the great diplomatic gathering on Spain’s 
southern coast had broken up in discord. The 
late Dr. Curry and his estimable wife repre- 
sented the United States when Alfonso came 
to the throne amid international congratula- 
tions. At the wedding festivities, this country 





MRS. F. W. WHITRIDGE. 


is to be represented by a special ambassador, 
and Mr. Roosevelt has appointed for that pleas- 
ant service a distinguished lawyer, writer, and 
citizen of New York, Hon. Frederick W. Whit- 
ridge. “Naturally, on occasions of this kind, the 
wife of the ambassador must be quite as im- 
portant a personage as her husband, and it is 
not improper to inform our readers that Mrs. 
Whitridge isa daughter of the great, English 
writer and educator, Matthew Arnold. ~ 


pine Por ene Meanwhile, our State Department 
Rio Conference has been busily aiding in plans for 

indulyy the success of the Pan-American 
Congress at Rio Janeiro, in July. It is the de- 
sire of the chief promoters of this conference to 
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HON. F. W. WHITRIDGE, OF NEW YORK. 


(Special ambassador to Spain.) 


have it result in more cordial relations through- 
out the western hemisphere than have ever 
existed heretofore. A formal programme has 
been prepared by a committee of which Secre- 
tary Root is chairman, his colleagues including 
the ambassadors at Washington from Brazil and 
Mexico and the ministers from Costa Rica, Chile, 
Cuba, and the Argentine Republic. The subjects 
agreed upon for formal consideration were an- 
nounced early in April. Such a conference, 
however, can accomplish much more through its 
informal discussions and its prevailing spirit and 
atmosphere than through the progress it makes 
in dealing with its avowed topics of discussion. 
Many of the familiar themes of former confer: 
ences reappear on this year’s programme. Such 
questions as those of copyright, patents, and 
trade-marks, sanitary police and quarantine, 
Pan-American Railway, customs and consular 
law, development of commercial intercourse, nat- 
uralization laws, the Bureau of American Re- 
publics, the codification of international law,— 
all these are well worthy of consideration, and 
it is reasonably to be hoped that substantial prog- 
ress may be made with respect to every one 
of them. 
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THE AMERICAN DELEGATES TO THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE AT RIO JANEIRO. 
(Seated, from left to right: Dr. Edmund J. James, president of the University of Illinois; William I. Buchanan, chairman; 
and Julio Larrinaga, of Porto Rico. Standing, from left to right: Charles R. Dean, of the State Department; 
James 8S. Harlan, of Chicago, and Dr. L. S. Rowe, of the University of Pennsylvania. ) 


Some But the conference will also have to 
Fundamental deal with some other questions of 
Questions. deep and far-reaching importance. 

It can scarcely fail to express itself influentially 
upon such a question as that of the so-called 
Calvo doctrine, which relates to the propriety of 
governmental action for the enforcement against 
foreign governments of the claims of private 
individuals. It is probable that the conference 
at Rio Janeiro will recommend to the forthcom- 
ing Hague congress the broad consideration 
of this very serious and timely question. The 
American republics have in previous conferences 
taken advanced ground on behalf of arbitration, 
and it is a part of the programme as now an- 
nounced that the conference at Rio shall Ciscuss 


a resolution expressing the hope that the inter- 
national gathering at The Hague may agree upon 
a general arbitration convention that can be ac- 
cepted by all countries. 


The list of delegates to the Pan- 
American Conference has been an- 
nounced. Of prime importance is 
Mr. Root’s intention to go in person. The 
presence of our distinguished Secretary of State 
will be appreciated throughout South America. 
Mr. William I. Buchanan is to be chairman of 
our delegation, and the other members, the 
Hon. Julio Larrinaga, delegate in Congress from 
Porto Rico ; Hon. James S. Harlan, of Chicago ; 
Mr. Charles R. Dean, of the State Department ; 


Our List 


0 
Delegates. 


ORR NNO TRS ge 
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President Edmund J. James, of the University 
of Illinois, and Professor L. S. Rowe, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Mr. Buchanan was 
a member of our delegation at the last Pan- 
American Congress held in the city of Mexico, 
and was formerly minister to the Argentine 
Republic. Mr. Larrinaga’s appointment is ob- 
viously an appropriate recognition of our own 
Spanish-speaking island. One or two others will 
have been added to the group, and ill-health 
may prevent the attendance of President James. 
Another achievement of the State 

The Hague 
Conference in Department has been the securing of 
September oy arrangement with the govern- 
ment of the Czar by which the conference at 
The Hague will not be called until September. 








A RECENT PORTRAIT OF EARL GREY. 


(Governor-General of Canada, and a recent visitor 
at New York.) 
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This postponement from July insures the suc- 
cess of the conference at Rio, and is likely to 
enhance the value of its deliberations and con- 
clusions. It is announced that among the men 
who are to represent the United States at the 
Hague conference will be the Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, Gen. Horace Porter, and Judge Rose, of 
Arkansas. Since the great work of the first 
Hague conference, the world has had much ex- 
perience which will serve to lighten the labors 
of the body that is to gather in September. 
The first conference, seven years ago, assembled 
in an atmosphere of doubt and cynicism. The 
second will meet with hope and strong conviction, 
and with definite purposes in contrast with the 
vague plans and aims of the conference of 1899. 


The various aspects of our relations 
to the Latin-American republics of 
this hemisphere about which Mr. 
Root and the State Department have been so 
profitably occupied have not prevented consider- 
ation of the settlement of all outlying questions 
at issue with our great English-speaking neighbor 
on the north. Mr. Root justly estimates the im- 
portance of Canada and the need of dealing 
with a number of topics, some of them long- 
standing and others of comparatively recent 
origin. Ata notable dinner given to Earl Grey, 
the new governor-generél of Canada, in New 
York, gn March 31, Mr. Root spoke with very 


Our Relations 
with 
Canada. 


great frankness and earnestness on this subject, 


and declared that our government was going to 
endeavor without delay to settle all these ques- 
tions, and he proceeded to mention a number of 
them. ‘The race of seals, he declared, is rapidly 
disappearing, and a fresh attempt is to be made 
to stop the work of devastation. Then there is 
a question of fisheries in the Great Lakes, which 
are declining for lack of proper international 
regulations. The Northeastern fisheries question 
is to be dealt with once more in the hope of 
final solution. Then, all lingering differences 
over boundary questions are to be finally dis- 
posed of. The great question of tariff recipro- 
city or commercial union, it would not seem feasi- 
ble just now to take up, owing to the attitude of 
our Senate toward tariff questions, and also toa 
diminished interest on the part of Canadians in 
the exchange of their raw products for our manu- 
factured goods. 


A large number of additional ques- 
tions are to be discussed, such as 
relate to the transit of merchandise 
in bond, alien-labor laws, mining rights, and a 
dozen other matters. It is understood that these 
questions will not be dealt with by a resurrec- 


Negotiations 
t 


a 
Washington. 
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tion of the now defunct Joint High Commission, 
nor yet by the creation of a new international 
body to take its place, but rather by direct ne- 
gotiations between Mr. Root and his experts at 
the State Department, on the one hand, and the 
British ambassador, Sir Henry Mortimer Du- 
rand, together with a Canadian expert or two, 
on behalf of our neighbor. Earl Grey’s speech 
was one of great eloquence and good feeling to- 
ward this country, and the time would seem 
highly propitious for speedy and effective nego- 
tiations. In the settlement of all questions be- 
tween Canada and the United States, the hearty 
cooperation of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
new government as a whole, and of his ministers 
for foreign affairs and the colonies in particular, 
would be counted upon. 


Apropos of the dinner to Earl Grey, 
it should be recorded here that Am- 
_ bassador Choate onthatoccasion made 
an interesting announcement on behalf of the 
distinguished guest of honor. It seems that 
during the Revolutionary occupation of Phila- 
delphia by the British troops an ancestor of Earl 
Grey resided in the house of Benjamin Frank- 
lin; and upon the evacuation of the Quaker 
City a portrait of Franklin disappeared from the 
dining-room. Mr. Choate stated that “for one 
hundred and thirty years it has hung on the 
walls of the Grey home in Northumberland.” 
He proceeded to announce that Lord Grey had 
determined to return this portrait to the United 
States, that there had been correspondence about 
it with the President, and that the portrait was 
expected to arrive in time for the celebration 
of the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Benjamin Franklin, on April 20. It actually 
appeared in good season, and was hung in the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. Much 
interest centered in the celebration of the birth- 
day of the great Doctor Franklin. 


A Graceful 
Restitution. 


A New Cuban UE Of the most recent achievements 
Reciprocity of the State Department has been the 
Treaty. drafting of a new treaty with Cuba, 
under the terms of which our already favorable 
position in the Cuban markets is much improved 
by various additional concessions. The Cuban 
Government was reluctant to make these new 
tariff reductions in our favor, but yielded from 
enlightened self-interest under the stress of a 
very simple but convincing argument. The sta- 
tistics show that we take about 85 per cent. of 
the entire value of Cuba’s exports, while in 
return only about 45 per cent. of Cuba's im- 
ports are derived from the United States. The 
existing reciprocity treaty has yet about three 








From the Public Ledger. 


THE PORTRAIT OF FRANKLIN, NOW AT PHILADELPHIA, 
RETURNED LAST MONTH BY EARL GREY. 


years to run, but the Cubans have become ap- 
prehensive lest those American interests which 
tried so hard to prevent the ratification of this 
treaty, which gives Cuban sugar its favorable 
access to the American market, might wholly 
prevent the extension of reciprocity after 1909. 
Cuban sugar is dependent upon our market, 
and it is far better for the island republic 
to buy more of her general supplies in this 
country, as against England and Germany, than 
to lose the existing rebate upon her princi- 
pal article of export. Thus, while Cuba is 
acting wisely for her own interest, it is also true 
that the State Department has shown itself alert 
and efficient in making it clear to President 
Palma’s government that it is logical and wise 
to give American manufacturers and producers 
the right of way in Cuba’s growing market. 
President Palma’s administration is well sup- 
ported by the new Congress of Cuba, which as- 
sembled early in April. 


Our own Congress, which was elected 
by an overwhelming popular senti- 
ment with a clear mandate to support 
the policies of President Roosevelt, seems to have 
been subjected to many cross-waves of influence, 
so that it has been legislating with much doubt 
and difficulty. Nevertheless, before adjourn- 
ment is reached it will have accomplished a con- 
siderable amount of useful and substantial work. 


Affairs 
at 
Washington. 
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The Hepburn rate bill had the leading place in 
the Senate last month, with the assurance that it 
would be passed in some form, but with much 
uncertainty as to the range and extent of the 
amendments that the Senate might adopt. It is 
to be remembered that the bill is an elaborate 
one, and that it deals with railway regulation 
from many aspects besides that of the exercise 
of rate-making power. Almost everything in 
the bill has been from the start accepted by an 
ample majority of Senators, and the chief point 
of -difficulty has been over the question whether 
or not.a freight rate, when readjusted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, should in all 
cases. go into effect immediately, or, in case of 
appeal to the courts, should be in suspense. The 
President has held that the rate proposed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as reasonable 
should go into effect and remain operative until 
set aside by a competent court of law. We are 
glad to call particular attention to two articles 
on phases of the railway problem, written for 
this ‘number of the Review. One is by Mr. 
Charles A. Prouty, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and it shows with great clearness 
what is.the real nature of the point of contention 
regarding the fixing of reasonable rates. The 
other is by Mr. John W. Midgley, of Chicago, 
a great railway authority and expert, who has 
more than any one else brought to light the 
evils of private freight car lines, and who sets 
forth the difficulties surrounding the question 
of differentials between competing localities. 


It is quite certain that some bill will 
be passed, and it is to be hoped that 
it will be satisfactory enough to take 
the question out of politics and out of legislation 
for some years tocome. If the railroad interests 
are wise they will see the importance of settling 
the question now in such a way that it will stay 
settled for a long time. Otherwise they will 
themselves have helped to shape an issue for the 
next Presidential campaign which the business 
interests of the country would prefer to avoid. 
It is not so much the exact point as to rate-fixing 
that is involved as it is the principle of govern- 
ment regulation and control. The consolidation 
of the railroads of the country into a few great 
systems has nationalized the problem, and the 
people have demanded that the federal govern- 
ment should dominate the national highways. 


The Railway 
Bill and 
the Senate. 


sii To adopt the kind of legislation ad- 
Government vocated by the ‘President is the only 
Railways? cortain way to prevent or to postpone 
indefinitely the national ownership and operation 
of the railway system. While government rail- 
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ways are doing very well in Europe just now, in 
spite of many statements made in this country 
to the contrary, and are commendable from 
various standpoints, it does not follow that it 
would be at all advisable for the United States 
Government to enter upon any such experiment. 
The conditions in European countries are very 
different. Nevertheless, it is easy to overlook 
some of those conditions, and there are many 
Americans ready to argue from successful state 
ownership abroad to a like development here, 
especially when private ownership here is arro- 
gant and disregardful of the duties of public 
carriers. It is the habit of too much prosperity 
and too much power that is making some of the 
masters of transportation blind to consequences in 
their attitude of defiance toward the Government. 


Mr. Roosevelt's = Was perhaps the obstructive atti- 
‘‘Muck-rake’’ tude of interests dominated by such 

Speech. ‘men in matters like the pending rail- 
road legislation that led the President to make 
remarks which were willfully misinterpreted and 
absurdly criticised by the opposition press last 
month. The [louse of Representatives is to have 
a new office building for the use of its mem- 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT MAKING HIS FAMOUS “MUCK-RAKE”’ SPEECH, AT WASHINGTON, ON APRIL 14. 


bers, and the Senate is to have another, identical 


in style. ‘The corner-stone of the first one was 
ready to be placed last month, and the President 
made an address on the occasion. His theme was 
derived from certain conspicuous tendencies of 
our own time, and his text was taken from Bun- 
yan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” One of Bunyan’s 
incidental characters is “ The Man with the Muck 
Rake,” who refuses to lift his eyes to celestial 
visions, and persists in delving away at the filth 
beneath his feet. We have of late gone through 
a terrific ordeal of publicity and exposure. <A 
number of periodicals have made it their princi- 
pal business to search out and publish everything 
of a startling or scandalous nature that could be 
found against men who occupy political, indus- 
trial, and financial seats of might. - President 
Roosevelt would be the last to deny the useful- 
ness of plain dealing on the part of the press, 
and of the exposure of wrongdoing where the 
facts warrant publicity. But he pointed out in 
this speech the danger and wrong of indiscrim- 
inate censure, and made his case ably and fitly. 
It is curious indeed that this plain, moderate, 
well-balanced speech should at once have been 
seized upon in order to make the President him- 
self the victim of the very sort of “‘muck-rake ” 
censure and slander that the address so justly 


deprecated. It happened that by way of digres- 
sion in his speech Mr. Roosevelt had referred 
to the enormous growth of individual fortunes. 


What the President actually said 


The Menace yon that subject is as follows : 


of Great 
Fortunes. 
It is important to this people to grapple 


with the problems connected with the amassing of 
enormous fortunes, and the use of those fortunes, both 
corporate and individual, in business. We should dis- 
criminate in the sharpest way between fortunes well- 
won and fortunes ill-won ; between those gained as an 
incident to performing great services to the commu- 
nity as a whole and those gained in evil fashion by keep- 
ing just within the limits of mere law-honesty. Of 
course, no amount of charity in spending such fortunes 
in any way compensates for misconduct in making 
them. As amatter of personal conviction, and without 
pretending to discuss the details or formulate the sys- 
tem, I feel that we shall ultimately have to consider 
the adoption of some such scheme as that of a progres- 
sive tax on all fortunes beyond a certain amount, either 
given in life or devised or bequeathed upon death to 
any individual—a tax so framed as to put it out of the 
power of the owner of one of these enormous fortunes 
to hand on more than a certain amount to any one in- 
dividual ; the tax, of course, to be imposed by the na- 
tional and not the State government. Such taxation 
should, of course, be aimed merely at theinheritance or 
transmission in their entirety of those fortunes swollen 
beyond all healthy limits. 
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‘“‘Muck- — Practically every newspaper in the 
raking 5 
the President country that was opposed to Presi- 

Himself- dent Roosevelt's policy regarding 
railway legislation and the regulation of great 
industrial trusts immediately published elabo- 
rate editorials denouncing the President as hav- 
ing proposed the most radical and confiscatory 
attack upon property that had ever been heard 
of. A paper which some regard as the most 
careful and conservative in the country had this 
to say about the President : “It will be a morti- 
fication to his friends and a real public misfortune 
that his mouthing has made Bryan appear a re- 
actionary, Hearst a conservative, and has ele- 
vated Debs and Powderly to the level of Presi- 
dential statesmanship.” Yet the President's own 
words do not carry any indorsement whatever 
of the doctrine of a progressive inheritance tax. 

They merely say, what every intelligent man 

has long known, that the tendency of economic 

life is such that we shall doubtless some time 
have to consider proposals of that sort. Mr. 

Roosevelt does not even intimate on which side 

of the question he himself will be found when 

those proposals “ultimately ” are brought within 
the purview of practical statesmanship. It is 


well known that at the present time a consider- 
able part of the revenue of Great Britain is de- 


rived from succession taxes,—established years 
ago when Sir William Harcourt was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and left undisturbed through 
the long recent period of Salisbury-Balfour Tory 
government. Among students of taxation such 
ideas have always been familiar. President 
Roosevelt's remark amounts to nothing more 
than the most casual allusion to a topic of legiti- 
mate discussion. The thing to be regretted is 
the appalling insincerity of those who misstate 
the President’s position for the purpose of mak- 
ing prejudice against him. He is represented 
as a man of wild and dangerous opinions, all for 
the sake of discrediting the conservative and 
sensible stand he has taken upon the supervision 
of railroads and the regulation of trusts. But 
happily the American people have intelligence, 
common sense, and humor; and they will have 
disposed of the silly outcry against the President 
by a hearty laugh. 


There is no present danger that the 
government of the United States will 
do any injustice to the holders of 
colossal fortunes. There is more danger that 
the holders of those fortunes will continue to do 
some harm to the long-suffering people of the 
United States. For example, under the leader- 
ship of the President there has arisen a great 
and just. demand for the preservation of Niagara 


Niagara 
and the 
Plutocrats. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


HON. THEODORE E. BURTON, OF OHIO. 


(Chairman of the River and Harbor Committee, and in 
charge of bill for preservation of Niagara.) 


Falls. The situation was elaborately set forth 
in this magazine last month. <A suitable bill 
has been drawn at Washington, and it has the 
people of the country behind it. But there has 
been tremendous pressure brought to bear to 
prevent the enactment of such legislation. The 
bill in question does not deprive the power com- 
panies of any water they are now using. Its 
design is to stop further encroachments and fu- 
ture grants. The only obstacle to the enactment 
of this important legislation is the opposition, 
chiefly clandestine in its methods, of men of 
colossal fortune who would ruthlessly destroy 
our greatest object of natural scenery, because 
they will sacrifice no opportunity for the further 
piling up of needless riches. Niagara Falls must 
be saved for the generations yet to come; and 
this most famous of the world’s objects of nat- 
ural beauty will surely be destroyed if govern- 
mental action is not taken within the immediate 
future. Even from the business standpoint, 
Niagara as an object of natural beauty, attract- 
ing people from all parts of the country and 
from distant nations, is worth much more in 
dollars and cents than its value transformed into 
electrical power. Mr. Burton, who has the bil! 
in his charge that will stop further mischief, 
should be promptly and vigorously supported. 
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.. Here again one must obey the in- 
Mr. Perkins. : ; . 
Under junction of the President’s speech 
Accusation. ond carefully discriminate. There 
are wealthy men of varied business interests in 
New York who have been accused of complicity 
in the attempt to despoil Niagara, some of whom 
in point of fact take the other view and would 
be willing to aid in preserving the great water- 
fall. It is not always easy to locate the malign 
forces that obstruct a useful public measure. 
Several years ago it seemed impossible to rescue 
the Palisades of the Hudson from the quarry 
companies that were greedily destroying that 
famous work of nature. Nevertheless, a way 
was found, and the thing was successfully ac- 
complished through a skillful codperation of 
private and public agencies. The man above 
all others who deserves credit for this splendid 
achievement is Mr. George W. Perkins. Dur- 
ing recent weeks the name of Mr. Perkins has 
been very much in the press of America and 
Europe because of a criminal action brought 
against him to determine the question whether 
or not campaign contributions by corporations 
are, under the laws of the State of New York, 
to be regarded as larceny on the part of the 
officers and directors of such companies. When 
last summer the affairs of the New York Life 
Insurance Company were under investigation, 
Mr. Perkins, as vice-president of that company, 
testified that a contribution of some forty-eight 
thousand dollars made by the insurance com- 
pany to help elect Mr. Roosevelt had passed 
through his hands. He was entirely frank in 
stating the facts. 


iinaeiiiie Unquestionably the great insurance 
and Campaign Companies and other financial cor- 

Sifts. porations were solicited for large 
gifts to the funds of both great parties. That 
many of them contributed to the Republican 
fund, it would not be advisable for those who 
collected and disbursed that money to deny. 
The managers of the Democratic fund were said 
to have felt injured because the corporations 
were not at that time inclined toward the elec- 
tion of Mr. Parker. The explanation that was 
current in the summer and autumn of 1904 is 
the simple one, and it happens to be true. The 
corporations would have preferred Mr. Parker 
if they could have trusted the Democratic party 
on the money question and on some other busi- 
ness issues. But the Democratic convention at 
St. Louis, while making Judge Parker the can- 
didate, had made the platform to suit Mr. Bryan. 
lt was in what the conservative business inter- 
ests of the country regarded as the dire business 
emergency of 1896 that the insurance companies, 


banks, trust companies, and other large financial 
institutions entered upon the general practice of 
contributing large sums of money to aid in the 
carrying of the Presidential election. That life- 
long Democrat and prophet of political righteous- 
ness, the late Hon. Abram S. Hewitt,—a man of 
wealth and a director of many corporations in 
New York,—took an active and prominent part 
in this very movement to collect money from the 
corporations for the election of Mr. McKinley. 


a The late Mr. McCall, president of the 
r. McCall \_ *p 
and the Sound- New York Life Insurance Company, 
money Issue. had also been a lifelong Democrat, 
and had made his way in the insurance world 
through having been appointed by, Grover Cleve- 
land, when governor of New York, as State in- 
surance commissioner. Mr. McCall had prized 
his party regularity, and it was with great re- 
luctance that he turned away even from the 
sound-money Democratic ticket headed by Pal- 
mer and Buckner, and gave his support to the 
Republican candidates. But he believed that 
the assets of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany were imperiled, and that it was his duty to 
the policyholders to do all that he could to pre- 
vent the free coinage of silver. Mr. McCall, in 
contributing money to the campaign fund out of 
the expense account of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, undoubtedly believed that he 
was doing his duty by the policyholders, and it 
is not to be supposed for a moment that he lacked 
the full support of the officers and directors of 
the company in what he did. Mr. Bryan secured 
a renewal of the silver fight in 1900, and the 
financial corporations, naturally desiring to make 
good their previous victory, again paid over 
their money to the managers of the McKinley 
campaign. The reaffirmation of Bryan platforms 
at St. Louis in 1904 supplied the logical reason 
for again calling upon the insurance com- 
panies and financial corporations to help elect the 
sound-money Presidential and Congressional 
tickets in that year. 


diniiniid Mr. George W. Perkins merely hap- 
Lawand pens to be one of a great number of 
Public Policy: »y»ominent New York business men 
who, as officers or directors of corporations, 
joined in making political contributions out of 
corporate treasuries. While this is well under- 
stood in New York, it is not so fully appreciated 
in some other parts of the country and in Eu- 
rope, and many a superficial reader of newspa- 
pers has obtained the impression that Mr. Per- 
kins may have been guilty of some exceptional 
impropriety. Mr. Hewitt himself, after the cam- 
paign of 1896, realized that corporation officers 
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and trustees had exercised a very unwise discre- 
tion, although they had done it in good faith for 
what they deemed the preservation of the prop- 
erties intrusted to them in a time of extreme 
peril. Everybody is now agreed that, while in- 
dividuals may contribute to campaign funds, 
corporations must not so contribute, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. This magazine may discuss 
the subject the more frankly because it has from 
time to time for many years past denounced the 
practice and pointed out its dangerous tenden- 
cies. Whatever the sensational newspapers may 
say, however, apropos of the case against Mr. 
Perkins, it is not true either in law or in morals 
that the money given by insurance companies 
and other institutions to elect President McKinley 
and President Roosevelt was contributed in bad 
faith or that its giving partakes in any way of the 
nature of larceny. It is purely a question of the 
exercise of discretion by those intrusted with 
the management of the property of corporations. 
Circumstances have now shown every one that, 
whether from the standpoint of our political life 
or from that of the rights of stockholders and 
policyholders, it is wholly unwise that money 
should be paid from the tills of the corporations 
to aid electoral campaigns or to influence legisla- 
tion. Such practices must be stopped, both 
through the exercise of public opinion and 
through the amendment of corporation laws. 
Men doing these things in the future will be 
regarded as guilty of serious wrong. But to turn 
now to elections past and gone and seek to 
brand as criminals the men who have hitherto 
made contributions out of corporate funds for 
political purposes, is to do what is neither just 
nor sincere. In the sharp criticism that has 
compelled the reorganization of the great insur- 
ance companies, and that has subjected some 
men of large affairs and wide repute to dis- 
astrous exposure, it must be remembered that 
all active officers and directors in such companies 
are not to be classed alike either as dishonest 
oras regardless of delicate responsibilities. Mr. 
Perkins himself is known to his friends as a man 
of integrity, honor, and public spirit, and it is 
only fair to say as much at precisely this juncture. 


On April 17, President Roosevelt sent 
A Message 4 é e 
on Insurance & Special message to Congress that 
Legislation. bears importantly upon insurance 


legislation. Through the President’s influence 


and advice, there assembled at Chicago, in Feb- 
ruary, a convention made up of governors, at- 
torney-generals, and State insurance commis- 
sioners to consider the best ways to bring about 
uniformity of treatment, on the part of the 
various States, of the great business of life in- 
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surance. One of the things agreed upon in that 
convention was the desirability of a model in- 
surance law for the District of Columbia. Three 
attorney-generals and twelve insurance commis- 
sioners were appointed as a committee to draft a 
suitable bill. Along with his message, the 
President transmitted that bill and other papers 
of the Chicago convention to Congress. Even 
though it may not be feasible just now to bring 
the great life insurance companies under direct 
supervision of the national government, it is 
easily possible for Congress to enact a wise and 
efficient code of insurance law for the District of 
Columbia and the territories. And this may 
help greatly in promoting the work of insurance 
reform and uniformity of legislation among the 
States. Let the District set an example. 


The Armstrong committee’s recom- 
mendations, as presented. to the New 
York Legislature, were summarized 
in these pages last month. The bills embodying 
those recommendations were introduced, de- 
bated, and enacted into law as rapidly as was 
consistent with a fair consideration of all the im- 
portant interests involved. Hearings were given 
to the insurance companies, and their criticisms 
of the bills were taken into account in the re- 
vision made by the committee. No radical 
changes were made, however. The provision 
limiting the amount that may be spent in ob- © 
taining new business was strenuously opposed 
by the companies, and was modified in detail, 
though not in principle. The provisions relating 
to deferred dividends, rebates, political contri- 
butions, and secret lobbying were retained. It 
is understood that in most particulars this legis- 
lation meets with the approval of the leading 
insurance officials. The first of the series of 
bills signed by Governor Higgins takes tlie con- 
trol of the New York Life and the Mutual Life 
out of the hands of the present boards of di- 
rectors after November 15, next, when special 
elections will be held and new boards chosen by 
the policyholders. All existing proxies are in- 
validated. This wholesale change in procedure, 
it is said, has caused no little confusion in the 
relations of the companies with certain foreign 
governments, but it is probable that nothing less 
radical would have satisfied the popular demand 
for a “clean sweep.” No other States have 
made changes of importance in their insurance 


The Insurance 
Bills at 
Albany. 


laws. They are wise to proceed slowly. 
The consular-reform bill became a !aw 
Consular Se 
Reforms early last month. The provisions of 
Enacted. this measure, as amended in both “en- 


ate and House, are fully explained in the article 
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contributed to this number of the Review by 
Representative J. Sloat Fassett, who, although 
not a member of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, has from the first followed the for- 
tunes of the bill with keen interest. The House 
is fortunate in having among its members men 
like Mr. Fassett, of New York, and Mr. Denby, 
of Michigan, who have both had experiences 
abroad which qualify them to speak or write au- 
thoritatively on matters connected with our con- 
sular service. Mr. Denby, son of our late min- 
ister to China, was for ten years in the Chinese 
Imperial Customs Service under the famous Sir 
fobert Hart. Mr. Fassett has also spent much 
time in the Far East, and is conversant with the 
peculiar conditions that govern commercial inter- 
course in those lands, where some of the most 
difficult problems of consular administration are 
encountered. The report of Mr. H. H. D. Peirce, 
Third Assistant Secretary of State, which Secre- 
tary Root transmitted to Congress, last month, 


made shocking revelations of the inefficiency and - 


misconduct of certain American consuls stationed 
in Chinese cities. It is gratifying to know that 
these discredited officials have been summarily 
dealt with at Washington. 


The leaders at Washington expect to 

Workof complete the session and adjourn 
Congress. Congress before the end of the pres- 
ent month. It was evident by the middle of 
April that the railway-rate bill in some form 
approximating the views of the President would 





HON. EDWIN DENBY, OF MICHIGAN, 





anil 
HON. J. SLOAT FASSETT, OF NEW YORK™ 


be enacted into law, probably by the end of 
April. The Philippine tariff bill, which had 
been deemed of so much importance, having 
passed the House promptly as a party measure, 
encountered the inveterate opposition of the 
Senate, as do almost all wise and weli-considered 
measures that have the approval of the country 
because of their public value. To recall the 
provisions of the measure, as recommended by 
Secretary Taft, let it be stated again that it 
gives free admittance to all Philippine products 
excepting tobacco, sugar, and rice, upon which 
25 per cent. of the Dingley rates are to be paid 
for the coming three years, after which they 
also are to be admitted free of duty. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the measure will fail 
altogether or whether some compromise will be 
reached on a smaller measure of tariff reduction. 
The Senate passed the ship-subsidy bill, but 
the House seems inclined to let it remain in- 
definitely in the hands of the committee to which 
it was referred. The House faces a fall election. 
There is a strong conviction throughout the 
country that ship subsidies involve an unsound 
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principle, and that for the present, at least, we 
may as well allow foreigners to do our ocean 
freighting at a low rate. If our own capital and 
our own labor do not take to the sea, their fail- 
ure to do so must be attributed to the fact that 
they can be more profitably employed upon land. 
Whilethe Senate committee had been dealing very 
deliberately with Panama Canal matters, it was 
confidently expected last month that the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation of a lock canal would be 
adopted by Congress, and that work upon the 
project would soon proceed vigorously. The 
prospects for the ratification of the Santo Do- 
mingo treaty were not encouraging, and the 
Senate was bravely maintaining its recent record 
as deeply disinclined to give its sanction to any 
treaty whatsoever, of any sort, negotiated by the 
Executive. Fair progress was made in April 
with the regular appropriation bills. 


The Statehood bill was still in con- 
ference committee between the two 
houses when these pages closed for 
the press. The Senate had insisted upon a divi- 
sion of the bill, and there seemed some proba- 
bility that Oklahoma and Indian Territory might 
be admitted as one State during the present ses- 
sion, Arizona and New Mexico being left over 
for future consideration. All the protracted 
maneuvering in the Senate has been due simply 
to the determination of a group of men repre- 
senting powerful private interests to keep Ari- 
zona and New Mexico separate, with a view to 
their ultimate admission into the Union as two 
States. Sound public policy would demand the 
immediate admission of the two Territories as one 
State in accordance with the recommendation of 
President Roosevelt and the action of the House 
of Representatives. Senator Beveridge has made 
one of the keenest and most remarkable fights 
for public interest as against private scheming 
that has ever been known in the history of the 
United States Senate. Although a complete vic- 
tory may be considerably delayed, he has already 
won as respects half of his original contention, 
and there is still a fair chance that, with the 
President and Speaker Cannon committed to the 
same views, he may also be successful in the re- 
maining struggle. 


The Statehood 
Fight Still 
Pending. 


So much good has come in years 
past from the joint agreements of 
operators and miners in the bitumi- 
nous coal country that the failure to agree 
at Indianapolis upon a wage scale for this year 
is indeed deplorable. Most of the operators of 
western Pennsylvania have accepted the de- 
mands of Mr. Mitchell and the miners, and some 


The Coal 
Situation. 
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in Ohio and elsewhere have fallen into line. 
The demand of the miners restores the wage 
scale that existed prior to the cut made in 1904. 
There is nothing involved that might not readily 
be settled by arbitration, and the country will 
stillexpect and demand some such solution. As 
for the impending strike in the anthracite dis- 
trict, it is there also true that reasonable men 
ought to find a basis for an agreement. The 
anthracite monopoly has dealt very stiffly with 
the public, and has so managed to enhance the 
prices of the necessary product that it controls 
as to have added, recently, hundreds of millions 
of dollars to the market value of its mining and 
transportation securities. We publish elsewhere 
this month a personal character sketch of Mr. 
Baer, now the most prominent and powerful of 
the presidents of the coal-carrying and coal- 
mining railways of the anthracite region. A 
very interesting announcement was made in 
Washington on April 17. This was nothing less 
than that the Government had decided to make 
a thorough investigation of the coal-carrying 
railroads and their control over the anthracite 
industry. As an earnest of good faith and seri- 
ous intent, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, of New York, 
who conducted the great insurance investigation, 
is employed by the Government to undertake 
this coal inquiry, in association with Alexander 
Simpson, Jr., a lawyer of Philadelphia. 


Nothing in the history of immigra- 
of tion can compare with the tremen- 
immigration. doug rush of eastern Europeans to our 
shores during the present spring. The immi- 
grant station at Ellis Island, in New York Har- 
bor, can deal with about 5,000 arrivals a day. 
There were times last month when some 20,000 
immigrants were in ships in New York Harbor, 
where they were detained for several days await: 
ing their turn to be landed and inspected. The 
largest weekly record made in any former year 
was in April, 1903, when something over 28,000 
people arrived. The arrivals for one week in 
the middle of last month were approximately 
45,000. These figures are for New York alone. 
The guess at Ellis Island is now that we shall 
receive fully 1,100,000 this year, as against 
800,000 in the largest previous year. This re- 
lates to arrivals at the one port only. The total 
immigration for 1905 exceeded 1,000,000, and 
that for the present year through all ports is 
likely to be considerably larger. Mr. Watchorn, 
commissioner of immigration at New York, takes 
an optimistic view of the situation, and regards 
the very great majority of the new-comers 2s 
able-bodied and willing workers who add to 
our national efficiency, and whose departure is a 
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more serious problem for the countries they leave 
than their coming is a serious thing for us. At 
Washington, a pending bill is stiffening up the 
existing restrictions. It is a good bill, and mean- 
while the whole subject is worthy of most care- 
ful study and investigation. 


The city of San Francisco was visit- 
San Fran- ° 

cisco's Appall- ed by a terrible earthquake shock on 
ing Disaster. the morning of Wednesday, April 
18, and this was followed by a widespread con- 
flagration. The earthquake destroyed many of 
the important buildings in the business section, 
and the fire was even more destructive than the 
earthquake. Hundreds of lives were lost in the 
wreckage of homes and hotels, and the full ex- 
tent of the disaster could not be estimated for a 
number of days. Other cities and towns along 
the coast and in the Santa Clara Valley were 
greatly damaged also, and the Leland Stanford 
University buildings were to a large extent 
demolished. The derangement of the water 
mains in San Francisco made it impossible for 
the firemen to work effectively against the spread 
of the conflagration. The great city hall col- 
lapsed in the earthquake, the Palace Hotel was 
destroyed by fire, and many important buildings 
in the business section were sacrificed either to 
the earthquake, the conflagration, or the dyna- 
inite used by the fire department to break the con- 
tinuity of the flames. The flames spread steadily 
on Thursday, in spite of the destruction of whole 
blocks by dynamite and gun cotton in the vain 
hope of limiting the area of destruction. From 
towns and cities, like Santa Rosa, lying northward 
of San Francisco, as well as from those to the 
southward, the reports on Thursday were of the 
most serious and disturbing import. On page 
541 of this number will be found an article with 
illustrations relating to this appalling catastrophe. 


The notable municipal election in Chi- 
a. dealing with the long-pending 

kee, Kansas Subject of the municipal ownership 
City, Seattle. and operation of the street-railway 
system is fully explained in this month’s REviEw 
in an article from the pen of a well-informed and 
impartial Chicago writer who has heretofore in- 
formed our readers regarding the same subject. 
It seems now probable that Chicago will in the 
near future enter upon some large experiment 
in municipal ownership. A very interesting 
municipal campaign was ended in Milwaukee 
by the election of a young Republican as mayor. 
Mr. Sherburn M. Becker, who is only twenty- 
six years of age, belongs to a wealthy family, 
and has for some years been a progressive figure 
in municipal politics. As alderman, he worked 


Municipal Elec- 
tions, —Chi- 


for a municipal lighting plant, and his campaign 
for the mayoralty was picturesque and brilliant. 
He defeated a distinguished Democrat, the Hon. 
David S. Rose, and a strong and expectant So- 
cialist candidate, William A. Arnold. On the 
same day, Kansas City had a municipal election, 





Sherburn M. Becker. 


Henry M. Beardsley. 


THE MAYORS-ELECT OF KANSAS CITY AND MILWAUKEE. 


and the victory there also went to the Repub- 
lican ticket. The Hon. Henry M. Beardsley, 
mayor-elect, is a man of the highest character 
and qualifications, regarded as the leading light 
of his city in municipal matters, and during re- 
cent years president of the board of public works. 
For many reasons relating to the progress of the 
city and the settlement of important problems, 
this election was to be regarded as a great 
triumph for the best interests. The splendid 
and thriving city of Seattle has departed from 
its usual adhesion to the Republican party 
tickets and programmes, and has elected an in- 
dependent municipal-ownership ticket headed by 
William H. Moore as candidate for mayor. 
Organized labor took a prominent part, and co- 
operated with a local municipal - ownership 
league. Seattle has already a municipal electric- 
lighting plant, and the fight in the recent cam- 
paign was on street-railway questions. There 
will soon be submitted to the voters a propo- 
sition regarding the municipal construction or 
ownership of the transit lines of the city. 


Municipat 2 London, the metropolitan govern- 

Street cars ment of the world’s greatest city is 

in London. now in the hands of the ablest and 
most progressive body of men who have ever had 
control of its destinies. The new chairman of 
the London County Council is Mr. Evan Spicer, 
who has for many years been a leading mem- 
ber of the body. Early last month this London 
Council took possession of about two hundred 
miles of street-railway lines in the northern part of 
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MR. EVAN SPICER. 


(Chairman of the London County Council.) 


the metropolis, terminating the extended lease 
that had been granted to a private company some 
years ago. Some $25,000,000 is to be expended 
in connection with the change from horses to the 
electric trolley system. The London Council 
already owns and operates another hundred miles 
of street railways, and in the near future it will 
greatly extend the trolley network. Meanwhile, 
the rapid introduction of motor omnibuses is 
making a great change in London transportation. 
The County Council is so successful and popular 
that some thirty-five of its members,—about one- 
third of the total number,—have been elected to 
Parliament and sit as members of the new Lib- 
eral House of Commons. 


As the new British ministry gets into 
the swing of its work with the pres- 
ent Parliament it becomes more and 
more evident that it was really a Liberal revo- 
lution that defeated Mr. Balfour at the polls 
in January. A number of radical measures 
have already been introduced in Parliament, 
showing the strength of the Labor contingent. 
One of the most important of these measures is 
the government’s bill, now in the House of 
Commons, relating to the status of trade-unions. 


The Strength 
of Labor in 
the British 
Parliament. 
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This bill was introduced in fulfillment of pledges 
given to the Labor party for its help in securing 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s triumph at 
the polls. It is a direct outcome of the now 
famous Taff Vale decision. It will be remem- 
bered that, in 1900, a suit was brought by the 
Taff Vale Railway Company against the Amal- 
gamated Society of Railway Servants for “ ma- 
licious molestation, intimidation, and _ other 
unlawful acts” during the great Welsh coal- 
mining strike of that year. Two years later, 
the courts decided that the society, which had 
been backed by the trade-unions, was legally re- 
sponsible for its acts and for those of its agents, 
and liable for damages. Ever since this de- 
cision established the financial responsibility of 
unions for damage inflicted on their account, 
English Labor leaders have been endeavoring 
to secure legislative immunity for union funds. 


sites The government bill, as explained by 

Yields tothe the Attorney-General, provided that 

taborites. no act of trade-unions should be held 
unlawful if such act was lawful when committed 
by an individual. The bill, further, set forth 
the right of “ peaceful picketing,” and defined 
the law of agency as applied to trade-unions, 
making it impossible to collect funds for dam- 
ages from unions for any act that had not 
been clearly authorized by the governing body 
of the unions. ‘The Attorney-General, however, 
declared that the government could not accede 
to the demands of the trade-unions for the com- 
plete immunity of their funds from attack. At 
this point the Laborites interrupted the legal 
representative of the government, and, with the 
support of the Irish members, announced their 
unyielding opposition to anything short of com- 
plete immunity for the funds of the trade-unions. 
The coalition members then o:fered an amend- 
ment to the government bill, in the following 
words : 


No action shall be brought against a trade-union 
. . . for the recovery of damages sustained by any per- 
son or persons by reason of the action of any member 
or members of such trade-union or other association. 


Very unexpectedly, the government accepted 
this as a substitute for its own measure, which 
passed its second reading (late in March) by a 
vote of 456 to 66. In spite of the Premier's 
explanation that the object of the Liberal gov- 
ernment is “to place the rival powers of capital 
and labor on an equality, so that in the event of 
a fight it should be a fair one,” it is evident that 
the passage of this measure would give labor in 
England the privileges of combination without 
imposing the responsibilities. 
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The other two revolutionary meas- 


Other : . 
Radical ures that are now being discussed 
Measures» iy the British Parliament are the 


land-tenure reform bill and the education bill. 
The land-tenure reform measure has already been 
called the farmers’ charter. It would enable the 
English farmer who cultivates, not his own land, 
but the land of another, to take a long step to- 
ward independence. It provides that, if dis- 
possessed, a farmer shall be adequately recom- 
pensed for the permanent improvement in the 
farm he rented. It is a most radical measure, 
which cuts at the root of almost all English 
economic perplexities. The discussion of the edu- 
cation bill has not progressed far enough to per- 
mit a comprehensive insight into its significance. 


The Liberals have raised a storm 
about their ears in British imperial 
politics, because of alleged interfer- 
ence with colonial prerogatives in South Africa. 
Late in March the traditionally loyal colony of 
Natal had on its hands the serious problem of 
dealing justice to some natives who had rebelled 
against the collection of the poll tax. Several 
British officials had been killed, and an outbreak 
was feared, so that martial law was declared. 
Punishment was meted out to the tribe which 
had brought about the disturbance, and twelve 
natives were court-martialed and sentenced to be 
shot. The sentences, confirmed by the governor 
and the Natal ministry, were about to be carried 
out, when Mr. Winston Churchill, with the ap- 
proval of Lord Elgin, Colonial Secretary, cabled 
to the Natal premier ordering the suspension 
of the execution pending an investigation by the 
Liberal government, on the contention that the 
natives should have been tried in a civil court. 
Premier Smythe refused tc obey, but the gov- 
ernor postponed the executions, whereupon the 
Natal ministry resigned. Much indignation was 
evident in England, as well as in the colony, 
against what was regarded as an unwarrantable 
interference in colonial affairs by the Imperial 
government. The matter was concluded by Lord 
Elgin cabling to the governor of Natal that 
the home government had no intention of in- 
terfering in colonial matters, and that, upon 
the receipt of full information, it recognized 
the right and competency of the Natal minis- 
try to decide the question at issue. The matter 
has been discussed at length in the European 
and American press, and is of importance as 
reflecting the Liberal opinion of the relation be- 
tween the imperial government and the colonies. 
The question of Chinese coolie labor in the Rand 
still agitates England, and the Liberal attitude 
would appear to be clear enough as outlined by 


British 
Imperial 
Politics. 
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Mr. Winston Churchill when he declared that 
the government would permit the outstanding li- 
censes for the introduction of Chinese to be car- 
ried out, but that after this the importation 
must stop. An-.excited discussion was precipi- 
tated in Parliament by the introduction of a 
resolution censuring Lord Milner for “ autocratic 
acts’ when high commissioner and governor of 
the Transvaal. The motion to condemn Lord 
Milner personally was lost, but a resolution con- 
demning the practices of which he was accused 
was passed by a substantial majority. On an- 
other page, this month, we give some signifi- 
cant Dutch opinion on the whole vexed Trans- 
vaal question, with some added comments by 
Lord Milner himself. 


Yast The report that serious difficulties 
ariff c é 
Revisionin have arisen between Russia and Ger- 
Europe. many over the execution of their new 
commercial treaty has called attention to the fact 
that, during the past two months, a long period of 
tariff revision has been brought to a culmination 
in a number of European countries. As she has 
done in so many other matters, Germany pointed 
the way in which other nations were either con- 
tent or compelled to follow. The German method 
of tariff revision was analyzed and described in 
these pages last December by Mr. N. I. Stone, 
tariff expert of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. In its editorial columns, also, this Review 
has followed the developments of the recent tariff 
differences between this country and Germany, 
which were finally adjusted by mutual agreement. 
The conventional German tariff rates are now 
extended to the United States until June 30, 
1907, in return for which certain modifications 
particularly desired by Germany have been made 
in the American customs regulations. 


The new German customs tariff went 


German é ; é 
leads” into effect on March 1. This tariff 
the Way. consists of a double set of duties, 


called general and conventional. The general 
tariff, with greatly increased rates, was adopted 
by the German Reichstag as early as December 
25, 1902. It was not put into effect, however, 
but merely served as a basis for negotiations 
with other nations. The conventional duties 
represent reductions from the rates provided 
for in the general tariff, secured by one or more 
of the following eight countries with which the 
German Government has concluded commercial 
treaties: Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Belgium, Roumania, Servia, and Bul- 
garia. Under the most-favored-nation treaties 
which Germany has with foreign countries, 
these reduced rates,—.e., the conventional tariff, 
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THE CHANCELLOR OF THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 


(Prince Bernhard Henry Martin Charles von Biilow, Prince 
of Prussia, President of the Prussian Council of Minis- 
ters, Chancellor of the Empire since 1900, who has over- 
worked, and, it is reported, may resign.) 


—are now applied to imports from nearly all 
foreign countries, including the United States. 
The treaties with seven out of the eight coun- 
tries mentioned have now been concluded for a 
period of twelve years, so that the new conven- 
tional rates cannot be increased until the ex- 
piration of the year 1917. The treaty with 
Bulgaria, however, may be terminated in five 
years. The increase of duties under the new 
German tariff with a view to subsequent reduc- 
tions through reciprocity treaties with the for- 
eign nations mentioned was instrumental in 
bringing about a similar movement in those 
countries. As a result, new tariffs have been 
or are about to be put into effect in several 
European states. 


In most cases the new tariffs were to 
take effect on March 1, simultane- 
ously with that of Germany, but, 
owing to the political complications in Austria- 
Hungary negotiations between the dual mon- 
archy and some of the other countries were 
delayed. However, contrary to the fears gen- 
erally entertained, the Austro-Hungarian Gov- 
ernment managed to overcome the difficulties 
presented by the Hungarian deadlock, and put 


Followed by 
Austria- 
Hungary. 
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its new tariff into effect on March 1. Like the 
German, the Austro-Hungarian tariff consists 
of a general and conventional tariff, the latter 
including the rates agreed upon in the treaties 
with Germany, Italy, Russia, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. Like their German models, tlie 
Austro-Hungarian treaties are mostly drawn for 
a period of twelve years. Negotiations are, 
moreover, under way with the Balkan states of 
Bulgaria, Servia, and Roumania, which will in 
all probability result in further reductions of 
Austro-Hungarian duties, especially on agricul- 
tural products and live stock. Imports from the 
United States are admitted to Austria-Hungary 
at the conventional rates under the most-favored- 
nation treaty of 1829. 


Russia’s -USSia also put a new tariff into effect 

New Tarif on March 1. This tariff has signal- 

Policy. ized the complete abandonment of 
the French maximum and minimum type, and 
the adoption of the German system of a general 
and conventional tariff. The latter included, on 
March 1, the rates agreed upon in the treaties 
with Austria-Hungary, Germany, and France. 
It is understood that negotiations are now under 
way with Switzerland, Italy, and some other 
countries that may result in further reduc- 
tions of Russian duties. American products are 
admitted at the conventional rates under the 
most-favored-nation treaty of 1832. 


Italy and Lt#ly modified but slightly her gen- 
Spain Disagree eral tariff on July 1, 1905, when she 
Commercially. a159 gave effect to the conventional 
rates provided for in the treaty with Switzer- 
land. On March 1 the tariff was further re- 
duced as a result of the conventional rates pro- 
vided for by the new treaties with Germany 
and Austria-Hungary. Negotiations with Spain 
failed to bring about an understanding satisfac- 
tory to the Italian Parliament, and as a result 
the two countries have withdrawn from each 
other the most-favored-nation treatment, sub- 
jecting their respective imports to the duties 
under their general tariffs. Italy is negotiating 
additional treaties with France and some other 
European states. Imports from the United States 
areadmitted under theconventional tariff, accord- 
ing to the most-favored-nation treaty of 1571. 


No general revision of the tariff has 
in taken place in France, but a few of 
el eee general rates have been ad- 
vanced. The changes in the tariffs of other 
European countries have necessitated the con- 
clusion of some new treaties, but only that with 
Russia has so far materialized. Negotiations 
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are on foot with Italy and Switzerland, and may 
possibly be followed by others with some of the 
minor European states, but no material reduc- 
tions in the present French minimum tariff, which 
has been in force since 1892, are expected. Only 
a few of the articles imported from the United 
States are admitted into France under the mini- 
mum tariff, most of the products from our coun- 
try being subject to the considerably higher rates 
of the general tariff. 


; Switzerland followed the example of 
Swiss and = ae ° C 
Scandinavian Germany in revising its general tariff 
Tarifs- in a very thorough manner, resulting 
in a more elaborate classification of commodities, 
and consequently a larger number of schedules, 
as well as in a considerable advance of rates. 
The new tariff went into effect on January I, 
last, containing, besides the general tariff, the 
conventional rates agreed upon in the treaties 
with Germany and Italy. On March 12 the con- 
cessions to Austria-Hungary were added. Pro- 
visional arrangements have been made with 
France, Spain, and Portugal providing for mu- 
tual most-favored-nation treatment pending the 
conclusion of new commercial treaties, which are 
now in course of negotiation. Other treaties 
will in all probability be concluded with Russia 
and some of the Balkan states. Products from 
the United States are admitted at the conven- 
tional rates, under a special proclamation issued 
last year by the Federal Council of the republic. 
The political separation of Sweden and Norway 
resulted in the adoption of a new tariff by the 
latter country. The Norwegian tariff is a double 
maximum and minimum tariff, on the French 
plan, with the difference that while in France 
the maximum is the general and the minimum 
is applied only to favored nations, in Norway 
the minimum tariff is the general and the max- 
imum is applied only to products of countries 
discriminating against Norwegian imports. 


isiies The tariff situation in Spain is some- 
Stil what unsettled. A bill was recently 
Considering. introduced in the Spanish Cortes pro- 
viding for a thorough revision of the tariff, lay- 
ing down the basis for the rates to be worked out 
by a government commission. The rates are to 
range from 1 per cent. to 50 per cent. ad valorem, 
according to the class of commodities, the rates 
ranging from a mere revenue basis to high pro- 
tective duties as one passes from raw materials 
through the various grades of manufactured 
products. The tariff is to be on the French plan, 
consisting of maximum and minimum rates, both 
embodied in the tariff law. The minimum tariff 
is to consist of the rates mentioned above, and 


is to be applied to imports from countries extend- 
ing to Spain their minimum rates if in the opin- 
ion of the Spanish Government they offer a fair 
equivalent. At present, imports from the United 
States are subject to maximum rates. 


™ The Balkan states contribute their 
e Balkan ° oe 
States share to the present tariff-revision 
and Austria. movement. After thoroughly revis- 
ing ‘its general tariff with a view to securing 
greater protection for its own industries, Rou- 
mania put the new tariff into effect on March 1, 
together with the modifications resulting from 
the commercial treaties with Germany and Great 
Britain. In addition to that, negotiations are 
on with Austria-Hungary that will probably 
open further opportunities for the manufactured 
products of foreign nations in the Roumanian 
markets. Treaties with other countries, such as 
Italy, Switzerland, etc., are not improbable. 
The two adjacent Slavic states of Bulgaria and 
Servia, after revising their respective tariffs so 
as to make them protective in character, negoti- 
ated a treaty for the formation of what they called 
a customs union. According to that arrange- 
ment, there was to be complete free trade between 
the two countries, but goods coming from for- 
eign countries were to be admitted to each of the 
contracting states under their respective tariffs. 
The treaty was ratified by Bulgaria, but before 
Servia had time to ratify it Austria-Hungary 
entered a protest against the proposed customs 
union, on the ground that it was a thinly dis- 
guised effort on the part of the two countries to 
extend to each exclusive commercial favors in 
violation of their most-favored-nation agreement 
with other nations. As Austria-Hungary pro- 
ceeded to back up its protest by a withdrawal of 
the special favors extended to the frontier trade 
of Servia in grain and cattle, the latter was 
obliged to yield and to promise not to ratify the 
treaty with Bulgaria in its present form. Nego- 
tiations have now been reopened between Aus- 
tria- Hungary and Servia for the conclusion of a 
new commercial treaty. Bulgaria put a modi- 
fied tariff into effect on March 1, as a result of 
new commercial treaties with Germany and 
Great Britain, each concluded for a period of 
five years. A treaty has also been negotiated 
with France, and other treaties are being negoti- 
ated with Austria-Hungary and other countries. 


The Mining Le death-roll of the Courriéres mine 

e Mining ‘ F 

Disaster disaster at Lens, in the Department 
in France. of Pas-de-Calais, northern France, 

during March, had attained a total of 1,100. 

This terrible accident, one of the most tragic in 

France’s industrial history, is now believed to 
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riéres. Thisaid of Germans 








THIS FRENCHMAN WAS BURIED IN A COAL MINE FOR TWENTY-FIVE DAYS. 


(Auguste Berton, the French miner, who was the fourteenth to escape alive from 
the pit at Courritres, was photographed with his wife an hour after his escape, 


on April 4). 


have been caused by lack of safety apparatus 
and regulation. Furthermore, as fourteen of 
the entombed miners were afterward brought 
alive from the pit,—after one of them had spent 
twenty-five days below ground,—it is believed 
by the inhabitants of the mining district that 
the men were slowly starved to death because 
the officials neglected to put forth every possible 
effort to save life. This precipitated a serious 
strike and considerable disorder. These mines 
have been very profitable, and the strikers now de- 
mand an increase in wages, better protection for 
life, recognition of the miners’ union, and a pen- 
sion for long service. The mining company, it is 
reported, has expressed itself as willing to grant 
the increase, but has refused to recognize the 
union. An investigation by the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works is now in progress. Two dramatic 
features of the rescue work and the strike were 
the assistance rendered by the German salvage 
corps from Westphalia and the personal visit, 
without escort or protection, to the headquar- 
ters of the striking miners of M. Clémenceau, 
the new Radical Minister of the Interior, the 
strongest man of the Sarrien cabinet, who has 
made and unmade French ministries for the 
past quarter of a century. At the time when 
the relations between France and Germany were 
strained by difficulties in settling the Morocco 
question, it was a fine thing to contemplate the 
visit of these skilled German miners, who did 


valuable work in rescuing the pit men at Cour- 





to Frenchmen, the sailing of 
the French fleet to Naples to 
help the villagers fleeing 
from the fury of Vesuvius, 
and the generous donations 
of American money to feed 
starving J apanese,—these 
are eloquent evidences that 
international relations are 
not all based on selfishness. 


The Result. iter sitting 
at nearly three 
Algeciras. months, the Al- 
geciras conference on Mo- 
roccan reforms reached a 
final agreement (on March 
31) on all disputed points, 
and the results of its delib- 
erations will be presented in 
a formal protocol to the Sul- 
tan of Morocco as soon as 
it has been drawn in 
properform. While anum- 
ber of important reforms 
were decided upon, the net result of the delib- 
erations has been a compromise between the 
claims of France and Germany on the two 
questions of finance and police. Neither side 
can claim a clear diplomatic victory. By an 
agreement to last five years, the maintenance of 
order in Moroccan ports has been arranged for 
by placing the police. service in the hands of 
France and Spain. Four of the important 
ports, — Mogador, Safi, Mazagan, and Rabat,— 
will be under French control; two,—Tetuan 
and Larach,—under Spanish; and the two 
most important, — Tangier, on. the Mediter- 
ranean, and Casablanca, on the Atlantic,— 
under a force composed of equal numbers of 
French and Spaniards, who will be supervised 
by a police inspector from some neutral power. 
In the matter of finance, an agreement was 
reached that the Bank of Morocco, to be estab- 
lished at Tangier, shall be international, each of 
the signatory powers having one share, with the 
exception of France, to which three are allotted. 
This bank, further, will be under the control of 
four supervisors, appointed by the Banks of 
England, France, Germany, and Spain. The 
agreement, moreover, recognizes formally the 
French loan of 1904, and protects the rights of 
its holders. The formal protocol will contain 
resolutions adopted by the conference calling 
the attention of the Sultan of Morocco to 
various internal reforms which he is urged to 
carry out immediately. The American dele- 
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gate, Mr. White, called at- 
tention to certain disabili- 
ties placed upon citizens of 
the United States in Moroc- 
co; for Great Britain, Sir 
Arthur Nicolson recom- 
mended the abolition of 
slavery in Morocco; for 
Germany, Herr von Rado- 
witz appealed for the estab- 
lishment of lighthouses 
along the coast; for Aus- 
tria, Count Bolesta-Kozie- 
brodski urged the publica- 
tion of commercial statis- 
tics; and, for Spain, the 
Duke of Almodovar, presi- 
dent of the conference, ad- 
vocated the immediate con- 
struction of railways. 


While both 
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sides, of course, 
claim a diplo- 
matic victory, it is evident 
that, in her main conten- 
tions, France not only gained her points but in- 
creased her prestige throughout the world. The 
predominance of her influence in Morocco is rec- 
ognized, and her right to police the frontiers 
which march with her own possessions is unchal- 
lenged. France and Spain are in close agree- 
ment as to Morocco, and the action of the con- 
ference results in placing, by mandate of Europe 
and America, the maintenance of order in the 
hands of France alone. Outside of Morocco, the 
republic has gained enormously. She has, first 
of all, strengthened the dual alliance, which was 
supposed to have become weak during the past 
year. Russia’s support of the republic at Alge- 
ciras has made it evident that the Franco- 
Russian alliance is still a force to be reckoned 
with in European politics. It has, moreover, 
marked the reéntrance of Russia into European 
affairs. In the second place, instead of en- 
dangering the Anglo-French understanding, the 
Kaiser, in forcing France to hold a conference 
on Morocco, has shown the republic and the 
world in general just how closely together Eng- 
land and France have stood. It is many dec- 
ades since a British diplomat has supported 
French international claims as cordially and 
ably as Sir Arthur Nicolson supported the 
claims of the republic at Algeciras. In the 
third place, the position of Italy, while officially 
correct, was so decidedly pro-French, and the 
utterances of the Italian papers so unmistakably 
anti-German, that the triple alliance, viewed as 


Gain in 
Prestige. 
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A GENERAL MAP OF MOROCCO, SHOWING THE PORTS TO BE POLICED BY FRANCE 


AND SPAIN. 


an anti-French combination, has been shown to 
be in process of disintegration. Fourthly, the 
result of the conference has emphasized, instead 
of concealing, Germany’s isolation in Europe. 
The only support given to the German view at 
Algeciras was from Austria. 


How Germany On the other hand, Germany has 


Emerges e 4 
fromthe gained a number of points for which 
Conference. “he claims the conference was called. 


Chancellor von Bilow, in an interview with an 
Associated Press representative, has officially 
declared that Germany really won all she sought. 
“The principle of equal privileges for all coun- 
tries in Morocco has been asserted and main- 
tained. That was the contention of Germany 
from the beginning,—the one thing that German 
diplomacy strove for.” She, moreover, gains a 
number of commercial and economic advantages 
that are valuable to her, and, finally, the Kaiser 
has demonstrated conclusively to the world that, 
hereafter, no economic or political question of 
international significance can be decided with- 
out the consent and participation of Germany. 
While the Kaiser has been the moving spirit 
throughout Germany’s Moroccan campaign, much 
of the thoughtful work done at the conference, 
from the German side, was undoubtedly that of 
the Imperial Chancellor, Prince von Bilow, whose 
health has become shattered by his hard labors. 
While personally keeping his hand on the nego- 
tiations at Algeciras, Prince von Bilow was 
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pressing upon the Reichs- 
tag, in Berlin, the Kaiser’s 
favorite plan for the crea- 
tion of a ministry of the col. 
onies. In this he finally 
succeeded. His exertions, 
however, have told on his 
health, and during a speech 
in the Reichstag, on April 6, 
the Chancellor collapsed. It 
is reported that his resigna- 
tion and retirement is immi- 
nent. Prince von Bilow has 
made a splendid record as 
Chancellor, and if his health 
should require his retirement 
he would leave the direction 
of Germany’s foreign affairs 
with the sympathy of many 
admirers in this country as 
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well as in Europe. 


For ten days, in 
the first part of 
April, Mount Ve- 
suvius was in violent erup- 
tion under circumstances 
more awe-inspiring and destructive than have at- 
tended any eruption of this voleano for more 
than eighteen hundred years. Four towns and 
a number of small villages have been buried, 
and more than two thousand lives and eighty- 
five million dollars’ worth of property de- 
stroyed. The towns of Bosco Trecase, Torre 
dell’Annunziata, Torre del Greco, and Otta- 
jano have been almost overwhelmed. Other 
towns have been abandoned by their terrified 
inhabitants, and the lava-streams reached Pom- 
peii, while ashes fell in Naples, twenty miles 
distant, in such quantities as to break the roofs 
of residences and public buildings. The erup- 
tions were marked by the creation of new 
craters, by terrific electric activities.—throwing 
huge incandescent rocks two thousand feet into 
the air,—by tremendous earthquake shocks, and 
by the belching forth of three great streams 
of lava, one of them five hundred feet wide, 
which destroyed the famous Funicular Railway 
and the hotel, near the crater, and partially de- 
stroyed the royal observatory. Dr. Matteucci, 
the director, however, heroically stuck to his 
post, and recorded his observations in great peril 
of his life. In telling his story of the cataclysm 
afterward, the scientist declared : 


The Eruption 
of 


Vesuvius. 


One of the worst features of the eruption was the 
unusual extent of the electrical phenomena, the dark- 
ness being broken by vivid flashes of lightning, giving 
the sky a blood-like color, with short, heavy peals of 





MOUNT VESUVIUS AND VICINITY. 


(This map, which we reproduce from the New York Sun, shows the small towns over- 
whelmed during last month’s eruption of Vesuvius. 
direction and extent of the lava-flow. 
northwest, twenty miles away.) 


The black lines indicate the 
The city of Naples can just be seen to the 


thunder interspersed. These moments were terrible— 
very terrible. Yes, it was averitable hell! . . . Observa- 
tion was extremely difficult under such disturbing con- 
ditions. The seismic instruments were badly affected 
by the electrical intensity, each explosion being an- 
nounced by a violent movement of the instruments, 
which seemed ready to burst into pieces. . . . Compared 
with other great eruptions, this is one of the most im- 
portant in the history of Vesuvius. Its effects are less 
terrible than those of the eruption in the year 79, when 
Pompeii was buried, but it equals in intensity the great 
eruptions of 1631 and 1872. What results this eruption 
will yield to science is not yet certain. Eruptions are 
not an exact science. You cannot count on Vesuvius ; 
each of its eruptions has its own characteristics. 


The present eruption has supplied Dr. Matteucci 
with conclusive data proving that there is a defi- 
nite periodicity to the eruptions of Vesuvius, the 
cycle being, he tells us, thirty-four years. 


sii The scenes of terror and elementary 
Terrorand fury attending the flight of the un- 
Grandeur. Hanpy villagers, a class which has 
lived on the sides of Vesuvius for fifty genera- 
tions, are best given in the words of an eye- 
witness of the great lava-flow on April 7: 
Along the road I met hundreds of families in flight, 
carrying their few miserable possessions. The spectacle 
of collapsed carts and fainting women was frequent. 
When one reached the lava-streams, a stupefying spec- 
tacle presented itself. From a point on the mountain 
between the towns I saw four rivers of molten fire, one 
of which, two hundred feet wide and over forty feet 
deep, was moving slowly and majestically onward, de- 
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A VIEW OF MOUNT VESUVIUS, SHOWING THE ROYAL OBSERVATORY, OF WHICH DR. MATTEUCCI IS DIRECTOR, AND THE 
HERMITAGE IN THE FOREGROUND. 


vouring vineyards and olive groves. I witnessed the 
destruction of a farmhouse which was enveloped on 
three sides by lava. Immediately overhead the great 
crater was belching incandescent rocks and scoriz for 
an incredibledistance. The wholesummit was wreathed 
with flames, and a perpetual roar was heard. Ever and 
anon the cone of the voleano was encircled with vivid 
electric phenomena, amid which a downpour of liquid 
fire on all sides of the crater was revealed in magnificent 
awfulness. In the evening there was a frightful shock 
of earthquake, which was repeated at 2 o’clock on Sun- 
day morning [April 8]. Simultaneously the lava- 
streams redoubled their on-rush, and men women, and 
children fled precipitately toward thesea. Thelava had 
invaded the road behind them. 


euaiiies The present eruption is believed to be 

_ the one of the most destructive since that 

Villagers. of apy, 79, when Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum were overwhelmed. The _ lava-flow, 
however, has been languid compared with the 
one that destroyed the two famous Roman 
cities, none of whose inhabitantsescaped. Dur- 
ing this latest outbreak, the lava-flow was so 
gradual that the peasants had time, in many 
cases, to pack their belongings on rude carts and 
escape. For several years the mountain has 
been in more or less violent activity, coming out 


of a long sleep on October 7, 1902, at a time 


when all the volcanoes of the world seemed to 
start into activity. This was the summer, it will 
be remembered, during which occurred the erup- 
tion of Mont Pelée and the destruction of St. 
Pierre, Martinique. One of the strange, dramatic 
results of last month’s outbreak was the blowing 
off of the top of the mountain, the present sum- 
mit being some seven hundred feet lower than 
before the eruption. Most of the fugitives 
journeyed to Naples as best they could, where 
they were taken care of by the municipal au- 
thorities. The military was pressed into ser- 
vice, and the soldiers worked tirelessly and even 
with enthusiasm to rescue and relieve fhe unfor- 
tunates. King Victor Emmanuel and his Queen 
have endeared themselves to their people by the 
fine sense of royal duty they have shown in has- 
tening to the scene of destruction and personally 
lending all possible aid to the suffering villagers. 


One-half of the entire membership of 


The : ‘ : 
Russian the coming Russian Duma,—which, 
Elections. 


it is announced, will assemble on the 
10th of the present month at St. Petersburg,— 
has already been elected, and is almost exclusively 
composed of Constitutional Democrats. The Lib- 
eral victory, which was a surprise to Russians as 
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sight the reactionary and other conservative par- 
ties, although a number of priests have been 
elected in the country districts. Despite the 
many obstacles placed before them, and the cum- 
bersome electoral machinery devised to defeat 
their will, the Russian people have unmistakably 
indicated their disapproval of the autocratic ré- 
gime, and also their intention to insist upon the 
execution of the reforms already promised by 
the Czar. While this is true, however, and while 
those arch-enemies of reform Minister of the In- 
terior Durnovo and Minister of Justice Akimov 
are reported to have resigned, the careful student 
of Russian conditions will wait until the spring har- 
vest-time has passed and Russia’s present urgent 
financial needs have been in some way cared for 
before accepting as assured the improvement of 
the condition of the muzhik and the actual effec- 
tive operation of the new representative assembly. 






Pen The latest Russian loan, which is to 
Financesand be for $460,000,000 (issued at 88, 
the Revolution. 1, oaring 5 per cent. interest, and run- 
ning for forty years), and which, it is announced, 
will be taken up by French, English, Dutch, and 
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NICHOLAS CHATKOVSKI. 


(Known as the “father of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment,”’ who is now in this country.) 









well as to the rest of the world, buried out of 
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MAXIM GORKI, 


(Alexi Maximovich Pyeshkov, Russian realistic novelist and 
revolutionary leader, now visiting this country.) 


Russian bankers (German financiers declining 
to participate), will scarcely save the country 
from bankruptcy. Indeed, it is claimed by 
those who know that this money was expended 
long ago. Before the end of the present year 
the government will probably have to borrow 
again. A phase of the progress of Russian re- 
form that was particularly interesting to Amer- 
icans last month was the visit to this country 
of a number of the revolutionary leaders, among 
them Maxim Gorki, the famous realistic novel- 
ist, and Nicholas Chaikovski, known as the 
father of the Russian revolutionary movement. 
These leaders have desired the moral support 
of Americans for the revolutionary cause. It is 
believed that they will also receive financial aid 
in this country. Other significant events of the 
month in Russia were the repeated attempts of 
Premier Witte to resign; the promulgation of 
the new press laws, which are very drastic in 
character ; the granting of permission to use the 
Polish language in schools and universities in 
Poland ; and the interest expressed by the [tus- 
sian periodical press in the scheme of Baron 
de Lobel in the project of the American Trans- 
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Pacific Siberian Railway. A brief description 
of this plan is found on another page. 


‘ Early April saw the establishment 
eace Between ee A 
Austriaand. Of political peace between Austria 
Hungary. and Hungary. Months of what at 
times had seemed a very formidable crisis has 
heen terminated by the resignation of the Fejer- 
vary ministry ad interim and the formation of a 
new cabinet composed of the leaders of the co- 
alition, which was dominant in the lately dis- 
solved parliament. The new Premier, who also 
holds the portfolio of finance, is Dr. Alexander 
Wekerle, until now president of the Adminis- 
trative Court of Justice. Count Julius Andrassy 
is Minister of the Interior; Count Albert Ap- 
ponyi, Minister of Worship; Francis Kossuth, 
Minister of Commerce; and Count Johann Zichy, 
Minister at Court. The coalition leaders, fear- 
ing that a period of absolutism would intervene 
if elections were not held on the date prescribed 
by the constitution, compromised with the crown. 
The agreement is that the Emperor-King agrees 
to the formation of this new cabinet, to carry out 
the elections under the old law, and to hold the 
parliamentary session during the present month. 
The Magyars, on their part, promised to pass 
the budget and the new international commer- 
cial treaties, and to permit the passage of a bill 
providing for universal suffrage. The question 
of the language of command in the army is ig- 
nored for the present. The choice of Dr. Wekerle 
to be Prime Minister is an excellent one. This 
statesman, who has already been Premier, suc- 
ceeded, during his term of office as Finance 
Minister, in bringing about two great reforms,— 
the establishment’ of civil marriage and liberty 
of education of children for mixed marriages. 
peficial’ ~=The problem of European exploita- 
Attitude as to tion of native African labor has been 
the Congo. forcing itself upon the attention of 
the world in a most menacing way during the 
past few years. It is behind the agitation over 
the alleged outrages against the natives in the 
Congo Free State. A recent conference of fifty- 
two missionaries, representing American, Brit- 
ish, and Scandinavian societies, at Stanley Pool, 
has unanimously repeated its charges, made sev- 
eral years ago, of outrages against the natives 
and in condemnation of the entire exploitation 
system fathered and conducted by the Belgian 
Government. On the other hand, Baron Mon- 
cheur, the Belgian minister at Washington, 
expresses his belief that the motives of the mis- 
sionaries in making these charges are not dis- 
interested. After many attempts on the part of 
well-meaning but overzealous persons to secure 
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DR. ALEXANDER WEKERLE. 


(The new “compromise” Premier of Hungary.) 


interference on the part of the United States, we 
now have an official letter from Secretary Root 
to one of the members of the House of Represent- 
atives, outlining the position of the American 
Government toward conditions in the Congo Free 
State. Our government, Mr. Root says, has no op- 
portunity or power to investigate Congo condi- 
tions. We have always held aloof from the par- 
tition of Africa. We have no possessions or 
spheres of influence in that continent, nor any 
diplomatic or consular representatives in the 
Congo. Mr. Root expresses himself as sincerely 
desirous that some way might be found of ad- 
ministering the Congo government so that it will 
be above suspicion,—a wish that might be made 
regarding white administration throughout the 
entire continent. The matter, however, is one for 
the nations which are responsible, and it may be 
that they have in the Congo as hard a task to per- 
form as has the American administration in the 
Philippines. The closing paragraph of Mr. Root’s 
letter gives the gist of his argument : 

If the United States had happened to possess in 
Darkest Africa a territory five times as great and popu- 
lous as the Philippines, we, too, might find good gov- 
ernment difficult and come in for our share of just or 
unjust criticism. Nosuch responsibility falls upon 
us. That pertains to the powers who have assumed 
control and undertaken, by mutual agreement, to regu- 
late its exercise. 














THE LATE EASTMAN JOHNSON. 


(One of the most distinguished of American portrait 
painters, who died on April 5.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

March 21.—In the Senate, Mr. Bailey (Dem., Texas) 
offers amendments to the railroad-rate bill. 

March 22.—In the Senate, Messrs. Spooner (Rep., 
Wis.) and Lodge (Rep., Mass.) speak on the railroad- 
rate question....The House sends the Statehood bill to 
conference with a vote against concurrence in the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

March 23.—The Senate passes the fortifications ap- 
propriation bill; Mr. Tillman (Dem., 8. C.) speaks on 
the railroad-rate bill....The House discusses the legis- 
lative appropriation bill. 

March 24.—The House passes the bill regulating haz- 
ing at Annapolis. 

March 26.—The House adopts resolutions designed 
to correct abuses in public printing. 

March 28.—In the Senate, Mr. Knox (Rep., Pa.) holds 
the railroad-rate bill to be unconstitutional without 
provision for court review of rates....The House adopts 
a special rule to facilitate consideration of the legislative 
appropriation bill. 

March 29.—The Senate passes the bill authorizing a 
reorganization of the medical corps of the army; 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From March 21 to April 18, 1906.) 


Messrs. Clay (Dem., Ga.), Newlands (Dem., Nev.), and 
Carmack (Dem., Tenn.) discuss the railroad-rate bill.... 
The House continues discussion of the legislative appro- 
priation bill. 

March 30.—The House passes the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill, carrying $30,000,000. 

March 31.—The House considers private-claim bills. 

April 2.—In the Senate, an amendment to the rail- 
road-rate bill agreed on at the White House conference 
is introduced....The House passes the measure known 
as the personal liability bill, for the benefit of railroad 
employees. 

April 3.—In the Senate, Mr. Long (Rep., Kan.) de- 
fends the Hepburn rate bill.... The House passes the 
national quarantine bill. 

April 4.—The Senate passes the urgent deficiency ap- 
propriation bill: in the debate on the rate bill, Mr. New- 
lands (Dem., Nev.) advocates the government owner- 
ship of railroads....The House begins consideration of 
the Post-Office appropriation bill. 

April 6.—The House discusses tariff revision and 
railway mail subsidies. 

April 9.—In the Senate, Messrs. McLaurin (Dem., 
Miss.) and Morgan (Dem., Ala.) speak on the railroad- 
rate bill....The House devotes the day to District of 
Columbia business. 

April 10.—In the Senate, Mr. Bailey (Dem., Texas) 
speaks in support of his amendment to the railroad- 
rate bill denying to inferior courts the power to sus- 
pend orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
....The House continues debate on the Post-Office ap- 
propriation bill. 

April 12.—In the Senate, Mr. Foraker (Rep., Ohio) 
defines his amendment to the railroad-rate bill. 

April 13.—The Senate passes a large number of pri- 
vate-pension bills. 

April 16.—In the Senate, Mr. Heyburn (Rep., Idaho) 
speaks on the railroad-rate bill; Mr. Tillman (Dem., 
S. C.) introduces a resolution providing for an investiga- 
tion into alleged campaign contributions made by na- 
tional banks....The House passes the bill removing the 
internal revenue tax on denatured alcohol. 

April 17.—In the Senate, Mr. Tillman (Dem., S. C.) 
speaks at length on his resolution to investigate con- 
tributions to campaign funds by national banks. 


April 18.—The House passes the bill to extend the 
national irrigation law to Texas. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


March 21.—President Roosevelt addresses a delega- 
tion of representatives of organized labor who call at 
the White House to present a memorial setting forth 
their grievances .... Judge Humphrey, of the United 
States District Court at Chicago, hands down a deci- 
sion declaring that the meat packers are immune, but 
that the indictments found by the grand jury against 
the packing corporations must stand. 

March 27.—The House Committee on Naval Affairs 



























RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


decides to report in favor of the construction of a great 
battleship having a probable displacement of 20,000 tons, 
the cost not to exceed $10,000,000. 

April 2.—Governor Higgins, of New York, signs the 
Armstrong bill postponing until November 15 the an- 
nual elections of the New York Life, Mutual Life, and 
two other insurance companies....Gov. Jefferson Davis, 
of Arkansas, wins in the primaries the nomination for 
United States Senator. 

April 3.—The Chicago election results in a vote to 
acquire the street-railway properties, but the proposi- 
tion to operate them fails of a two-thirds majority (see 
page 549)....Sherman M. Becker (Rep.) is elected mayor 
of Milwaukee, and Henry M. Beardsley (Rep.) mayor 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

April 9.—Representative James S. Sherman, of New 
York, is elected chairman of the Republican Congres- 
sional Campaign Committee. 

April 11.—The New York State Senate passes the 
bill substituting a recording tax for the present mort- 
gage tax. 

April 12.—It is announced that the pneumatic mail 
tube service of New York and other cities is to be pro- 
vided for by Congress in the Post-Office appropriation 
bill (see page 580)....Messrs. Greene and Gaynor are 
found guilty in the United States Court at Savannah, 
Ga., of conspiracy and embezzlement.... Four more in- 
surance bills are finally passed by the New York Legis- 
lature and go to the governor for his signature. 

April 13.—Messrs. Greene and Gaynor are fined $575, - 
749.90 each and sentenced to four years’ imprisonment. 

April 14.—In a speech on “the man with the muck- 
rake,” delivered at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
new oftice building of the House of Representatives, at 
Washington, President Roosevelt advocates a progres- 
sive tax on inheritances. 

April 17.—It is announced by the Department of Jus- 
tice, at Washington, that Charles E. Hughes, of New 
York, and Alexander Simpson, Jr.,.of Pennsylvania, 
have been retained by the Government to go over the 
evidence in regard to the relations between coal-carry- 
ing companies and coal-mining companies and prose- 
cute any suits that may be thought advisable. 

April 18.—President Roosevelt sends a special mes- 
sage to Congress urging the passage of a law limiting 
the immunity of witnesses in trust prosecutions. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 


March 21.—The compensation commission in South 
Africa completes its work ; claims for losses sustained 
in the Boer war amount to $310,000,000....he British 
House of Commons, by a vote of 378 to 110, rejectsa 
motion of Joseph Chamberlain for the appointment of 
a royal commission to investigate Chinese labor in the 
Transvaal. 

March 22.—The agreement between the British Gov- 
ernment and the telephone company is made public. 

March 23.—A national Welsh conference at Cardiff 
resolves in favor of a Welsh council of education.... 
The lower house of the Austrian parliament passes the 
first reading of the electoral-reform bill. ‘ 

March 24.—The Council of the Empire, of Russia, 
votes in favor of a loan of $5,000,000 to landlords who 
suffered in the agrarian troubles. 

March 27.—The select committee of the British House 
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of Commons takes evidence on the question of provid- 
ing meals for school children....The bill for the pur- 
chase of Japanese railways by the government is passed 
by the House after amendment by the Peers. 

March 28.—The German Reichstag passes the navy 
bill against the votes of the Socialists and the Radical 
Left. ...The trades disputes bill introduced in the British 
House of Commons by the Attorney-General provides 
that no redress can be obtained from union funds for 
any act unless the act was authorized by the governing 
body of the union. 

March 29.—The Natal ministry resigns because of the 
suspension by the imperial government of the execution 
of twelve natives for the murder of a policeman.... 
The first of the Russian elections for membership in the 
Council of the Empire results in the choice of twelve 
Conservatives....In the municipal elections in Russia 
outside of St. Petersburg the Constitutional Democrats 
score sweeping victories. 

March 30.—Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman an- 
nounces in the British House of Commons that he will 
support the bill of the Labor party providing for the 
complete immunity of trade-union funds and against 
the government’s measure....It is announced in the 
British House of Lords that the home government has 
decided to leave to the Natal government freedom of 
action in the case of execution of rebellious natives. 

March 31-——The Natal ministry withdraws its resig- 
nation, and the execution of the twelve rebellious na- 
tives is set for April 2. 

April 2.—Nationalists, Labor members, and some 
Liberals in the British House of Commons denounce 
the government’s action in Natal, where the twelve 
natives convicted of rebellion are executed....In the St. 
Petersburg elections the Constitutional Democrats win 
by large majorities. 

April 5.—The Russian Government restores the for- 
mer strict censorship of the press in St. Petersburg. 

April6.—Alexander Wekerle is appointed Hungarian 
Premier to form a conciliatory cabinet....The question 
of the removal of the restrictions on Canadian cattle is 
discussed in the British House of Commons. 

April 8.—One-third of the Russian national parlia- 
ment is chosen; of the 178 members elected, there is 
said to be not one reactionary. 

April 9.—The education bill, the principa: measure 
on the Liberal programme at this session of the British 
Parliament, is introduced in the House of Commons 
and passes first reading. 

April 13.—The New Zealand government establishes 
agencies for the retail sale of coal mined by the state. 

April 17.—It is announced that Russia has succeeded 
in getting a 5 per cent. loan of $440,000,000, which will 
be issued at 88. 

April 18.—It is stated that the Constitutional Demo- 
crats elected to the Russian parliament, while divided 
on a political programme, unite in favoring autonomy 
for Poland. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

March 22.—It is announced at St. Petersburg that 
Russia would favor the tunnel under Bering Strait as 
tending to make an ally of the United States in the Far 
East (see page 592). 

March 23.— The Sultan of Turkey declines to accede 
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to Great Britain’s request to withdraw troops from 
Tabah. 

March 26.—Ambassador White informs the State 
Department at Washington that the conference at Al- 
geciras has practically reached an agreement on the 
question of policing Morocco. 

March 27.—The Moroccan conference provisionally 
adopts a clause drafted by American delegates provid- 
ing that the diplomatic corps at Tangier shall receive 
reports of the operations of the Franco-Spanish police. 

April 3.—Russia submits to the United States a 
proposal that the Hague conference reconvene early in 
the summer. 

April 4.—The topics to be considered at the Pan- 
American Conference at Rio Janeiro in July, 1906, are 
made public in Washington. 

April 5.—The Newfoundland government sends a 
warship after American trawlers which are alleged to 
have invaded the three-mile limit (see page 561). 

April 7.—The Russian Government is informed that 
the date proposed for the second peace conference at 
The Hague is not satisfactory to the United States.... 
The Moroccan convention is signed at Algeciras, and 
the conference adjourns sine die. 

April 9.—Japan announces that after June 1 foreign 
consuls may go to Mukden. 

April 12.—Russia agrees to accept a later date for 
the Hague conference. 

April 13.—The Roumanian Government, at the re- 
quest of the Russian police, decides to expel Matu- 
chenko, leader of the Kniaz Potemkin mutiny. 

April 18.—Turkish troops practically annihilate four 
Bulgarian bands in the Meinik district of Macedonia. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


March 21.—The congress of miners in the north of 
France resolves on a general strike. 

March 22.—A gas explosion in a mine at Century, 
W. Va., buries 150 men. 

March 24.—The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railway announces a stock increase of more than 
$9,000,000. 

March 29.—The conference of bituminous-coal oper- 
ators and miners at Indianapolis adjourns without 
agreement....The new United States battleship New 
Jersey breaks the speed record for her class. 

March 30.—Thirteen men, after twenty daysof suffer- 
ing in the coal pits at Courriéres, France, are brought 
to the surface alive. 

March 31.—One hundred and sixty thousand mine 
workers quit work in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania....The new Hudson River steamer Hendrick 
Hudson, the largest river steamer in the world, is suc- 
cessfully launched at Newburg, N. Y. 

April 2.—Disorders are renewed in the coal districts 
in the north of France....The bituminous operators in 
the Pittsburg district signed the 1903 wage scale.... 
Action is taken at Zion City removing Dr. Dowie from 
leadership and confiscating his private property there. 

April 4.—Secretary Taft speaks at the exercises at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Tuskegee Institute, at 
Tuskegee, Ala. 

April 5.—The volcano of Vesuvius is in violent erup- 
tion, cinders and ashes falling in Naples, and the in- 
habitants of near-by villages fleeing in terror. 





April 6.—The soft-coal miners in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict return to work ; the Ohio operators ask President 
Roosevelt to appoint an arbitration committee. 


April 7.—Bosco Trecase, a village on the southern 
slope of Vesuvius, is reported destroyed by the streams 
of lava. 


April 10.—Vesuvius resumes its activity ; a market 
in Naples collapses from the weight of ashes on its 
roof, killing twelve persons and injuring over one 
hundred. 

April 17.—The anthracite-coal operators formally re- 
fuse the demands of the miners. 


April 18.—Earthquake and fire practically destroy 
the city of San Francisco and cause great loss of life 
(see page 541). 

OBITUARY. 


March 21.—Prof. James Mills Peirce, the oldest 
member of the Harvard faculty in point of service and 
one of the best-known mathematicians in the United 
States, 72....Congressman George R. Patterson, of the 
twelfth Pennsylvania district, 42....Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, the story-writer, 64. 


March 22.—Dr. Robert Ogden Doremus, the New 
York chemist, 82....Warren E. Mosher, secretary of 
the Catholic Summer School of America, 46. 


March 23.—Ras Makonnen, governor of Harrar, 
Abyssinia. 

March 24.—Ex-Mayor Samuel H. Ashbridge, of 
Philadelphia, 56. 

March 25.—Dr. Albert Prescott Marble, associate 
superintendent of public schools of New York City, 68. 


March 28.—Prof. L. Smith Beale, F.R.S., 78. 

March 29.—Justice Wilmot M. Smith, of the New 
York Supreme Court, 54. 

April 4.—Prince William of Schaumburg-Lippe, 72 
....Princess Louise, daughter of the King of Denmark, 
30....Gen. Ramon Blanco, Spanish commander in 
Cuba at the outbreak of the Spanish-American War, in 
1898, 74....Lord Compton, the former Bishop of Ely, 81. 


April 5.—Eastman Johnson, the well-known Ameri- 
can portrait painter, 82....Charles Martin, the English 
portrait painter....Sir Wyke Bayliss, president of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, 70. 

April 6.—Alexander Lange Kielland, the Norwegian 
author, 57....Weston Flint, former librarian of the 
Washington, D.C., public library, 71. 

April 8.—Bishop Benjamin Wistar Morris, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Oregon, 87. 

April 10.—Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler, dean of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, Harvard University, 65. 

April 11.—James A. Bailey, owner of the Barnum & 
Bailey Circus, 59. 

April 12.—Gen. Warren T. Edgarton, veteran of the 
Civil War. 

April 13.—Richard Garnett, the English librarian 
and author, 71....Sir Robert Thorburn, former pre 
mier of Newfoundland, 70....Arthur Turnure, editor 
and publisher of Vogue, 50. 

April 16.—Ernest B. Kruttschnitt, one of the mos! 
prominent lawyers of Louisiana, 54. 

April 17.—Mrs. Nora Hopper Chesson, the Englis! 
poet and novelist, 35. 
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CALIFORNIA’S 


COMPARISON of the magnitude of great 
disasters is always difficult, and in any case 
it can never be accurate at the very moment of 
the event. Certainly the loss of life and prop- 
erty caused by earthquake and fire in San 
Francisco on Wednesday, April 18, and the 
days immediately following must stand upon 
the record as one of the most terrible of modern 
visitations. The civilized world was still aghast 
at the devastation caused in the Neapolitan re- 
gion by the eruption of Mount Vesuvius in the 
earlier part of April, when an even greater 
calamity from seismic disturbance was inflicted 
upon San Francisco and the regions adjacent 
thereto. 

That district has always been subjeet to earth- 
quake shocks, and has been visited repeatedly 
within the present cen- 
tury, in some instances 
with aconsiderable dam- 
age to property. For 
that reason it had never 
been customary to build 
brick or stone structures 
in San Francisco, and 
even as recently as the 
present year statistics 
would show that more 
than 90 per cent. of the 
buildings were of wood. 
Furthermore, it is only 
in recent years that San 
Francisco has ventured 
to build any high struc- 
tures. The Chronicle 
building, constructed in 
1890, ten stories high, 
was a decided innova- 
tion. More recently a 
number of tall steel- 
framed buildings have 
gone up, as our illustra- 
tions make readily ap- 
parent. Just what les- 
sons for architects and 
builders are to be de- 
rived from the shock of 
April 18 will in due 
time be well understood. 
There had always been 
attempts made to guard 
against earthquake dam- 
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CATASTROPHE. 


of bracing, and by provision for unusual elas- 
ticity in frames. 

The larger part of the property loss of San 
Francisco was due to the spread of conflagration. 
The earthquake wreckage would naturally have 
started many fires, while also destroying the 
water-supply and thus putting the fire depart- 
ment practically out of business. Under such 
circumstances, a wooden city like San Francisco 
is bound to suffer far more from flames than 
would a city built of brick or stone. In its 
earlier history San Francisco was repeatedly 
swept by great fires, and it must seemingly al- 
ways be peculiarly liable to conflagration. 

The great disaster comes at a time when this 
brilliant and interesting metropolis of the Pacific 
coast felt itself to be entering upon the most 
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Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
TWO VIEWS OF MARKET STREET, SHOWING ON THE LEFT THE “CHRONICLE ” BUILDING, WITH THE CLOCK TOWER, AND ON 


THE RIGHT THE LOFTY “CALL” BUILDING AND THE PALACE HOTEL IN THE DISTANCE. ALL THESE BUILDINGS WERE 
DESTROYED BY THE FIRST EARTHQUAKE SHOCK ON THE MORNING OF APRIL 18. 
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A VIEW OF THE GREAT CITY HALL OF SAN FRANCISCO, WHICH COLLAPSED IN THE EARTHQUAKE. IT IS SAID TC 
HAVE Cost’ $7,000,000. 
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THE FAMOUS CLIFF HOUSE, ON SUTRO HEIGHTS, SAN FRANCISCO, WHICH WAS REPORTED TO HAVE ENTIRELY DISAPPEARED 
IN THE CONVULSION CAUSED BY THE EARTHQUAKE. 


prosperous period of all its history. Of its four 
hundred thousand people, it was estimated on 
the day following the earthquake that fully one- 
fourth were driven from their homes. Many 
thousands escaped across the bay to Oakland, 
Berkeley, and the adjoining districts. Other 
thousands were sheltered in tents in the great 
Golden Gate Park, by virtue of prompt action 
on the part of the military forces of the United 
States stationed at the Presidio, under the com- 
mand of General Funston. 

San Francisco will not have lost courage, and 
the city will rise from its ashes better appointed 
and finer than ever. Chicago, Boston, and 
Baltimore have shown how speedily and with 
what undaunted energy American cities restore 
themselves after great fires. But although San 
Francisco will not remain in ruins, there must 
be great mourning and widespread sympathy 
for an appalling destruction of human life, due 
to the earthquake rather than to the fire. 

It would seem that in proportion to their 
numbers and wealth some of the smaller cities 
of California suffered almost as seriously as 


did San Francisco. The educational world was 
shocked to learn of the havoc wrought in 
the buildings of Leland Stanford University, 
which is located at Palo Alto, some thirty miles 
south of San Francisco. Fortunately, the en- 
dowed wealth of the university is so great that 





THE HOPKINS AND STANFORD RESIDENCES ON “NOB” HILL, 
SAN FRANCISCO, DESTROYED, WITH ALL THAT PART OF THE 
CITY, BY FIRE ON APRIL 19, 












UNIVERSITY, AT PALO ALTO 


it can easily recover from its disaster. There 
were great losses at Santa Rosa, north of San 
Francisco, where many were reported dead, and 
much of the city was destroyed by fire; and 
other towns beyond Santa Rosa suffered seri- 
ously. In San José, and elsewhere in the Santa 
Clara Valley, there was loss of life and destruc- 
tion of property. The town of Salinas, 118 
miles south of San Francisco, was very badly 
injured by the earthquake, but there was no loss 
of life. Several distinct shocks were also felt as 
far south as Los Angeles. 

Our map shows the position of San Francisco, 
which is almost surrounded by water. Except 
for one line from the south, railway traffic ter- 
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A VIEW OF THE INNER QUADRANGLE OF LELAND STANFORD 


VIEW OF THE MASSIVE CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYED IN THE BUILDINGS OF THE LELAND STANFORD UNIVERSITY, AT 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA. 





THE FAMOUS PALACE HOTEL, OF SAN FRANCISCO, 
DESTROYED BY FIRE. 


minates at Oakland, and San Francisco is reached 
by ferries. The earthquake cut off communica- 
tion both by rail and by telegraph, and this added 
to the difficulty and distress of the situation. 
Whether or not this California disaster is related 
in some way to the recent activity of Vesuvius, 
there can be no doubt of the existence of long 
lines or belts of seismic disturbance. Upon 
these things we shall hear much and doubtless 
learn something from scientific students and 
observers. San Francisco’s dangerous liabil- 
ity to earthquakes has long been well known, 
and the valleys extending both northward and 
southward seem destined to simultaneous dis- 
turbances. 























GEORGE F. BAER: MASTER-SPIRIT OF THE 
~~ ANTHRACITE INDUSTRY. 


BY FREDERIC WILLIAM UNGER. 








‘6 A BOUT twenty years. 

ago,” said a retired 
civil engineer, a few weeks 
since, to a group of literary 
men in Philadelphia, “I was 
building a railway trestle on 
a short spur of the Reading 
system. Mr. Baer, then an 
attorney for the company, 
was one of a party of officials 
inspecting the work. As we 
walked out on the loose tim- 
bers | heard an exclamation 
behind, and turning, saw Mr. 
Baer slightly in advance of 
the others and apparently 
hesitating. I also thought 
his face was paler than be 
fore, and said: “Mr. Baer, 
if you feel at all nervous we 
can turn back.” 

“No, [ll not turn back,” 
was the deliberate reply, and 
as | was about to further 
urge against possible danger, 
he continued : “My life is 
in the hands of—George F. 
Baer.” 

The story illustrates the 
superb determination, confi- 
dence, and self-control which 
are the keynotes of the char- 
acter of the president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way system. Since he has 
assumed the management of 
these properties the valua- 
tion of its securities has in- 
creased over one hundred 
millions of dollars, while the 
attendant appreciation of 
values in the anthracite-coal 
industry under his leader- 
ship has reached an almost incalculably larger 
amount. 

To-day Mr. Baer stands as a militant apostle 
of vested interests, of private ownership, and of 
private control. He is the head of one of our 
greatest industries, and perhaps, at the present 
time, the most conspicuous of that group of men 
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MR. GEORGE F. BAER. 


who have directed the amazing economic devel- 
opments of the past two decades in this country. 
He is also the target against which are hurled 
the most turgid criticisms by the opposition in 
the contest which for the second time within a 
few years has brought the forces of capitalism 
and labor-unionism to a state of critical tension. 
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Neither rhetorical nor other attacks ever cause 
the slightest wavering from his set purpose on 
the part of this captain of industry. He has the 
strength of sincerity. He believes in the cor- 
rectness of his position, and for the enhancement 
of the interests which he represents Mr. Baer 
may be expected to continue a stubborn fight 
with all the craft and all the strength of a rein- 
carnate Ulysses. 

The magnitude of the interests which center 
in this man’s personality, the strategic position 
he occupies, and the portentousness of the re- 
sults dependent upon his action,—all combine 
to make of general interest an analysis of the 
characteristics and steps by which he has at- 
tained his present place. Mr. Baer is essen- 
tially a self-developed man, holding a unique 
position in the world of affairs because of the 
implicit confidence with which he, although 
comparatively not a wealthy man, has been in- 
vested with the leadership and control of im- 
mense properties by far wealthier individuals, 
as well as by thousands of smaller investors. 
Tiong and frequently pitted against  labor- 
unionism, Mr. Baer is to-day foremost among 
the commanding generals, on active service, 
fighting the battle of vested interests against 
the advancing forces of radicalism. 


STUDENT, EDITOR, SURVEYOR, SOLDIER. 


A brief survey of his early career chiefly im- 
presses one with his intense activity and versa- 
tility. Descended from German ancestry, he 
inherits the harsher virtues accumulated by them 
in the centuries of oppression and persecution 
from which they fled to America. Born some 
sixty-four years ago, in western Pennsylvania 
(Somerset County), his youth gave him but little 
academic training, which included a brief year 
at Franklin and Marshall College. His greater 
training came from contact with life in his ex- 
periences as printer’s devil, editor, amateur sur- 
veyor, and an active military career beginning 
as captain of a volunteer company in the Civil 
War and terminating with his discharge as ad- 
jutant-general of the Second Brigade, Army of 
the Potomac. This was followed by his taking 
up the study of law and the coincidence of his 
admission to the bar, the trying and winning 
of his first case, and his twenty-second birthday. 


CAREER AT THE BAR. 


His first important step toward fame and for- 
tune was when he removed to the city of Read- 
ing, Pa. This was at the instance of a man to 
whose friendship he was indebted for much of 
his advancement at that time,—the Hon. Daniel 
Ermentrout, later member of Congress, and both 
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widely and affectionately known as “Uncle 
Dan.” 

Within two months the new-comer had opened 
his office and permanently established his repu- 
tation in a case for which he received a fee of 
five thousand dollars, which in those days was 
considered. something phenomenal for even the 
leaders of the Berks County bar. 

The second chapter in the life of George F. 
Baer now begins. Previously he had oscillated 
from one occupation to another, restlessly search- 
ing for the place that fitted best ; with each 
change and experience picking up new informa- 
tion, ideas, forming new characteristics, ex- 
panding and developing that self-confidence, 
assurance, determination, adaptability, resource- 
fulness, and self-control which enabled him in 
later years to assume so commanding a position. 

Mr. Baer’s is an essentially legal mind. Analy- 
sis, after acquiring an exact knowledge of 
conditions, followed by the process of construc- 
tion to which he brings an exhaustive knowl- 
edge of the law’s requirements and possibilities, 
results in a final presentation of his case in a 
form which adds up his conclusions with mathe- 
matical irrefutability. There is little magnetism 
about the man. His manner of speaking is 
slow, deliberate, quiet, self-contained—appeal- 
ing ever and solely to the intellect, as a master 
of logic. He often walks up and down the 
room while speaking. In conversation or argu- 
ment, the clear, concise, consecutive, and logical 
manner in which his sentences form themselves 
give the impression that if by listening closely 
one might almost hear the clicking of his brain 
as it turns out his words with mechanical pre- 
cision. 

These characteristics, peculiarly helpful in the 
field of his chosen life-work, were strongly reén- 
forced by the beauty of his domestic life, the 
charm of which has ever enabled him to give his 
entire strength to his work. Mr. Baer in his 
professional career has made many and bitter 
enemies, but no whisper of scandal or reproach 
has ever been breathed against his private life. 
It is ideal, and the fact has been to him a tower 
of strength. 

In addition, he had the habit of work, and has 
ever enjoyed with an exceptional zest the full 
occupation of ail his faculties. ‘I have never 
had any drudgery in my life,” he said to me 
when questioned. “There are no distasteful 
tasks to me,—I enjoy my work.” 





BEGINNINGS IN FINANCE,—ADVISER OF J. P. 


MORGAN. 
Thus equipped, George F. Baer rapidly forged 
ahead, until within a short time he was the un 
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disputed leader of the Berks County bar. First 
as attorney for the Berks County Railroad, and 
later for the Reading system, when his success- 
ful opposition to that corporation in many minor 
suits made him necessary to it, he became identi- 
fied with corporate interests and the business of 
railway transportation. Many important cases 
came to him, both in Pennsylvania and in other 
States, but although earning a large income and 
having achieved an enviable position, he had not 
‘arrived ” in his fullest and most complete capa- 
city. He was yet to emerge as a financier. 

The panic of ’73 prostrated many of the indus- 
tries and business enterprises of Berks County, 
and naturally Baer became interested in their 
reorganization. Among others who suffered at 
this time was the banking firm of Bushong Broth- 
ers. Their properties included valuable paper 
mills and iron furnaces, which with other inter- 
ests were valued at from $4,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000, and were heavily involved. Baer was made 
assignee, and after managing the properties for 
a few years bought them in and assumed their 
obligations, forming the Bushong Paper Com- 
pany and the Keystone Furnace Company. The 
venture was hazardous in the extreme, yet for- 
tunate subsequent business conditions justified 
the move. The business prospered, and yielded 
a handsome income, and in addition, not only 
further developed the business side of Mr. Baer’s 
character, but also firmly established his position 
as a financier and as a capitalist. This was in 
the early eighties. Soon after, he became the 
confidential adviser of J. P. Morgan in the State 
of Pennsylvania, a fact which did not become 
generally known for many years after. At this 
point a story of Morgan and Baer is pertinent. 


‘A MAN WHO CAN DO THINGS.” 


Some years ago, a group of New York finan- 
ciers interested in acquiring entrance for a cer- 
tain railway system into Pittsburg were in con- 
sultation over what seemed some insurmountable 
‘egal obstacle in the way of their desires. All 
but Baer, who was present, had expressed their 
opinion that the thing was impossible. Morgan 
finally turned to him and asked : 

‘What do you think about it ?” 

“I believe it can be done,” was the terse reply ; 
“in fact, I have already prepared a brief on the 
subject, which is in my desk, and if you will 
sive me time to consult it and consider the sub- 
ject I am certain that I can show you how it 
can be accomplished.” 

Mr. Morgan looked at him a moment, and 
then, with a hearty slap on his back, exclaimed : 

‘“ You're my man; I want a man who can do 
things.” 


The meeting was adjourned, and when recon- 
vened Baer made good his promise, after which 
the thing was accomplished. 

Among those present at the first meeting was 
President Harris, of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railway. Soon after these occurrences, he was 
succeeded by Mr. Baer. 

Far-sight and preparedness are two of his 
chief characteristics. Seeing, many years ahead, 
the obvious necessities of the interests with 
which he was identified, Mr. Baer has frequent- 
ly, as in the above instance, come prepared 
beforehand to clear the difficulties from the 
situations which his colleagues had not antici- 
pated. Thus, without the arts of the courtier, 
indifferent to personal sympathies or antipa- 
thies, without recourse to flattery or cajolery, 
Mr. Baer relies on a blunt statement of facts, 
and as the interests he serves usually are bet- 
tered by following the lead of his judgment, he 
has made himself a preéminently necessary part 
of their organization. 


PLAINNESS OF SPEECH. 


Mr. Baer is a cold-tempered man. When his 
convictions are formed, he adheres to them with 
a tenacity that in a lesser character would be 
sheer stubbornness, but which in him is rightly 
called firmness. He believes tremendously in 
himself, and on rare occasions, in apparent con- 
tradiction to his usual character, he gives way to 
impassioned speeches of which the only criticism 
that may be made is that they are impolitic. 
However irritating they may be to the radical 
mind, they only strengthen the confidence in 
which he is held by the conservatives. When 
on the occasion of his Western trip, a year ago, 
he made the statement at Colorado Springs, 
“Strikes began with Genesis. They originated 
at the beginning of the world. Cain was the 
first striker, and he killed Abel because Abel 
was the more prosperous fellow,” the radicals 
raged with indignation. The conservatives may 
have regretted the utterance, but the force of his 
evident sincerity and the fact that he but voiced 
their equally sincere belief served to strengthen 
his position of leadership, while a stiffening of 
the general position of the conservatives in the 
ranks was the result. So, too, the incident of 
his utterance during the last coal strike aroused 
similar conflicting criticisms,—“ The rights and 
interests of the laboring men will be looked after 
and cared for, not by the agitators, but by Chris- 
tian men to whom God in his infinite wisdom 
has given the control of the property interests 
of the country.” 

There is a greater frankness between capital- 
ism and labor-unionism to-day than formerly. 
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There is less tendency to ascribe personal ani- 
mosity, or even baser motives, to the differences 
which arise, while a general acceptance of the 
theory that difference of interests only are the 
dividing forces has been substituted. This is an 
advance from the red-flag and militia days, and 
is largely due to the plain manner of speaking, 
—to the shirt-sleeve diplomacy of President 
Baer. In the present crisis of the coal industry 
the opposing leaders are almost on cordial terms, 
where even only three years ago the situation 
was far different. 


VIEWS OF PUBLIC LIFE, 


Mr. Baer has recently expressed his opinion 
that men of large business affairs should take 
an active interest in public life.- His own name 
has been often mentioned as a possible candi- 
date for Congressional honors, but he has always 
denied any such aspirations. Although he is 
a member of the Democratic party, which is 
strong in his home county, it is doubtful whether 
he could receive a majority of the popular vote 
there because of his forced antagonism to labor- 
unionism. I once asked him why he had never 
entered the political arena. He replied: “ Be- 
cause there is nothing satisfying in a political 
career. Business and finance are the widest 
fields for ambition to express itself nowadays.” 

Mr. Baer is confessedly ambitious, but he is 
determined in his ambition to achieve ‘“some- 
thing worth while,’—something that is ‘satis- 
fying.” Of men in publiclife he has this to say : 
“The man in authority who fails to enforce the 
law is an irreverent man, and in the eyes of God 
will be held responsible for any crimes commit- 
ted.” Irreverence has a meaning for Mr. Baer, 
for he is both a liberal supporter of the German 
Reformed faith and its educational institutions 
and a regular attendant of its church services. 


A BROAD RANGE OF INTERESTS. 


Mr. Baer has carried the versatility of his 
early youth into his later days. He sustains 
many ‘interests aside from his business or pro- 
fessional duties. His reading is wide and di- 
versified, historical research coming in for a 
large share of his time. His private library is 
large and of unusual value. He occasionally 
contributes a paper to some of the learned 
societies, and his style in writing has both a dis- 
tinctive and an impressive tone, while not lacking 
in literary flavor. As an herticulturist he is an 
authority on roses and chrysanthemums, and has 
originated several varieties of the latter. At 
his stock farm near Reading is a choice herd of 
Alderneys. As a landscape gardener his ser- 
vices to his adopted city have found permanent 
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expression in the park system, which was laid 
out under his personal supervision as park com- 
missioner. His chief recreation is a variety of 
occupation, which not only brings rest and re- 
cuperation, but also enables him to accomplish 
more things incidentally than many lcss-busied 
men accomplish altogether. . Whist and chess 
are his favorite games, provided his antagonist 
is possessed of equal or greater skill. He rather 
enjoys social life, and is much in demand asa 
speaker at public and private functions. He has 
a keen sense of humor. 

During the last coal strike, I was talking to 
him about methods of learning to swim, in which 
he was then interested. I inquired if he was 
able to hold his head under the water. With a 
scarcely perceptible twinkle in his eye, he re- 
plied : “It’s about all I can do to keep my head 
above water just now.” 

Mr. Baer’s presidency of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Railway and of the Central Railway of 
New Jersey puts him in control of over one- 
third of the anthracite-coal output of the country. 
In addition, he is president of the Temple Iron 
Company, nominally a small iron furnace prop- 
erty employing some two hundred men. <Actu- 
ally, it isthe holding company for the properties 
of the so-called «Coal Trust,” due to the liberal 
provisions of its charter, which had been re- 
modeled in the early eighties by Mr. Baer, then 
attorney for the company, who took advantage 
of a special act of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
which was afterward repealed. 

Mr. Baer later acquired the control of the com- 
pany and its charter, and when Mr. Morgan was 
forming the combination of coal operators Mr. 
Baer was ready with the one necessary instru- 
ment,—a charter embodying privileges impossi- 
ble to obtain elsewhere. His foresight and pre- 
paredness made possible the unification of many 
conflicting interests. He is now the president of 
this apparently insignificant corporation, nom- 
inally in the business of manufacturing iron, 
actually controlling the bulk of the anthracite- 
coal industry, and which has for nearly every 
member of its board of directors the president 
of a great railway system. 

In appearance, Mr. Baer is slightly above 
medium height. He stands soldierly erect, and 
very straight. His hair and beard are iron- 
gray ; his eyes steel-blue, piercing and _pene- 
trating. However faulty your expression, you 
feel that he comprehends, and that his listening 
at all is merely a courtesy. His eyelids are 
frequently contracted, and he holds his head 
firmly, turning his eyes to look aside without 
moving it. In dress, he is plain and unassuming. 
—the typical American man of business. 























“IMMEDIATE MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP” IN 
CHICAGO, A YEAR AFTER. 


BY AN IMPARTIAL OBSERVER. 


the first days of 
April, 1905, the vot- 
ers of Chicago elected 
Judge Edward F’. Dunne, 
“radical,” mayor on a 
platform advocating ‘im- 
mediate” municipal own- 
ership of the surface rail- 
ways of the city. They 
had repeatedly declared 
for municipal ownership 
at previous elections, by 
heavy majorities, but 
those declarations had 
been regarded as ‘“aca- 
demic,” because, under 
the circumstances, they 
could not lead to any 
practical action. In elect- 
ing Judge Dunne mayor, 
the voters deliberately 
authorized and directed 
action, Judge Dunnedid 
not shrink from purchase 
or condemnation of pri- 
vate rights, and boldly 
promised “immediate” 
municipal ownership. 
What he really meant, as 
I explained last year, was 
“immediate steps toward 
municipal ownership.” 
The decisive victory he 
won (his majority was 
25,000) was, according to 
all intelligent observers, 
due to the word “imme- 
diate.” The people were 
in a state of revolt against 
the traction companies. 
At this writing exactly a year has elapsed 
since Judge Dunne received his mandate and 
won his great victory. Another election has 
been held, and one-half of Mayor Dunne’s pro- 
gramme was defeated at that election, while the 
other half barely escaped defeat, securing a ma- 
jority of a little over 3,000 votes. What does 
this mean? Where does Chicago stand at the 
present moment? What progress, if any, has 
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MAYOR EDWARD F. DUNNE, OF CHICAGO, 


the Dunne administration made toward its goal ? 
To put the matter briefly, what has “a year of 
Dunne” meant to Chicago as regards the solu- 
tion of the traction problem along the lines of 
the mayor's pledges and platform ? 

Before giving an impartial answer, I may say 
that there are many in Chicago who assert and, 
presumably, believe that Mayor Dunne has, prac- 
tically speaking, failed—utterly and absolutely 
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failed ; that the people have lost confidence in 
him,—have “found him out,” as the phrase is,— 
and have become convinced of the futility, ab- 
surdity, and danger of his traction policy, and are 
now resolutely opposed thereto. On the other 
hand, there are those who hold that, taking the 
conditions that have prevailed and still prevail 
into due account, Mayor Dunne has been re- 
markably, if not brilliantly, successful ; that he 
has displayed fine courage, consistency, determi- 
nation, and sound judgment, and that the dis- 
interested, honest citizens are still behind or 
with him exactly as they were a year ago. 
Curiously enough, both of these elements 
point to the results of the recent aldermanic 
elections and the so-called “little ballot” refer- 
endum as affording proof of their respective 
views. It will be well, therefore, to turn at the 
outset to those elections and their results. 


THE THREE PROPOSITIONS SUBMITTED TO VOTE. 
7 


The interest of the city was centered in the 
“little ballot,”—that is, in the propositions sub- 
mitted to the voters to, ascertain their present 
sentiments on the question of street-car muni- 
cipalization. 

Three propositions were submitted, — two 
under the «enabling act” passed by the Legisla- 
ture three years ago (the act which empowered 
Chicago to acquire, own, construct, lease, and 
operate street railways), and one under the pub- 
lic policy act, which merely provides for the 
ascertainment of the ideas and preferences of 
the voters touching questions of popular interest 
and actual or supposed significance. ; 

The first proposition was: “Shall the city o 
Chicago proceed to operate street railways ?” 

The second proposition may be summarized 
as follows: Shall the city issue seventy-five 
million dollars’ worth of special bonds or trac- 

: tion certificates,—these certificates to be secured 
by a mortgage on the traction system and to 
constitute no general liability against the city,— 
and, with the proceeds thereof, purchase, re- 
habilitate, construct, etc., an intramural trans- 
portation system ? 

The third,—placed on the ballot through the 
influence of a radical group and the Hearst news- 
papers of Chicago, and placed there for tactical 
and strategical purposes, to aid municipal own- 

“ership,—was, in effect, this: Shall the city, in- 
stead of granting or renewing franchises to trac- 
tion companies, proceed to secure a municipal 
traction system ? 

On the first proposition, the vote stood: Yes, 
122,000; No, 110,320. Majority for municipal 
operation, less.than 12,000. 

On the second, the vote was: Yes, 110,200 ; 








No, 106,800. Majority in favor of the $75,000,- 
000 certificate plan, 3,400. 

The vote on the third proposition was prac- 
tically the same as on the second. 


CUTTING DOWN THE MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP VOTE. 


Thus, the anti-franchise and pro-municipal- 
ownership side,—the Dunne side,—won by the 
small, slender margin of about 3,400 votes. The 
municipal-operation proposition was defeated, 
though the majority in its favor was over three 
times as large. It failed because the State en- 
abling act provided that a three-fifths majority 
should be required to authorize operation of a 
municipally owned traction system, whereas the 
acquisition, construction, etc., of such a system 
may be authorized and directed by a bare ma- 
jority of the voters participating in any local 
election. 

In the smallness of the pro-ownership majority, 
as well as in the defeat of the operation proposi- 
tion, the opponents of municipalization see ‘the 
decline and fall” of the Dunne policy. They 
point to the fact that in 1902 Chicago voted for 
municipal ownership of street railways by 142,- 
800 to 28,000, and in 1904 she again voted for 
such ownership by 120,750 to 50,890, and they 
ask, “Where are your legions—your majori- 
ties?” Their disappearance, they contend, in- 
dicates unmistakably a tremendous change in 
public sentiment, and the Dunne victory is a 
narrow escape, a moral defeat, a “victory” of 
the Pyrrhic sort. They urge the City Council 
to disregard it altogether, and, if no franchise 
ordinances can be passed on account of the mi- 
nority and the Dunne veto, to maintain at least 
the status quo for another year, for next April, 
they say, even the slight majority will vanish 
and municipal ownership will be nothing but an 
unpleasant memory,—the memory of a “fad” 
or “craze.” 

The earnest friends of the municipal-owner- 
ship policy scout these assertions as altogether 
unfounded, if not also insincere. Small as the 
pro-ownership majority was, they declare it to be 
far more significant and morally decisive than 
the sweeping majorities of previous elections. 

The sober-minded, impartial observers agree 
with the latter rather than with the opponents 
of municipalization, though they are by no 
means prepared to indorse all the incidental trib- 
utes to Mayor Dunne. The impartial observers 
recognize that the recent election impressively 
demonstrated the strength and depth of muni- 
cipal-ownership sentiment in Chicago. They 
appreciate the difficulties with which Mayor 
Dunne has had to contend,--their number and 
gravity. But at the same time they see that the 
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mayor is weaker than he was a year ago; that 
le has lost friends and supporters among honest 
and intelligent voters, and that the causes of 
this loss of ground are not all external, are not 
all necessarily creditable to him. Mayor Dunne 
has made mistakes, and some of them appear 
perfectly gratuitous. The mistakes have cost 
him votes and have furnished ammunition to 
his enemies, honest and dishonest. 

'o justify these statements, and to show ex- 
actly what “a year of Dunne” has wrought for 
municipal ownership, I must now briefly review 
the developments of the twelvemonth. 


A YEAR’S PROGRESS TOWARD TRACTION MUNICI- 
PALIZATION. 


Judge Dunne, I repeat, then, was elected to 
give Chicago “immediate ” municipal street cars. 
That there would be stubborn resistance, ob- 
struction, litigation, trickery, and misrepresen- 
tation, everybody well knew. The mayor should, 
of course, have been prepared for it and made 
his plans accordingly. The Council was not in 
sympathy with him; he had no supporters in 
the press (the Hearst papers excepted), and he 
should have been careful in his utterances, care- 
ful in his acts, careful in his appointments. He 
was careful in none of these things. He was 
too optimistic and extravagant in his promises ; 
he failed to conciliate and woo the Council ; he 
made appointments that the press and independ- 
ent, thoughtful citizens could not understand or 
approve. His legal advisers,—and sound legal 
advice he needed more than anything else,— 
were not well chosen, and their “ opinions” car- 
ried little weight. 

After a considerable delay which gave hostile 
papers the opportunity to sneer at the “im- 
mediate” programme, a delay caused, however, 
by the ugly and mysterious strike of the team- 
sters, Mayor Dunne introduced a municipal- 
ownership ordinance in the Council. The plan 
it embodied was a great surprise to the public, 
while the mayor's enemies received it with de- 
vision and contempt. 


THE ‘‘CONTRACT PLAN.” 


Ile had promised steps toward municipal 
ownership,—specifying purchase or condemna- 
tion of the companies’ properties as the first of 
the steps; he had argued that condemnation 
proceedings would consume little time and prove 
the straightest and shortest road to actual muni- 
cipal ownership. The ordinance he offered pro- 
vided for a “contract” with a company, for a 
“franchise” of a certain kind. “Betrayal !” 
shouted the extremists. «“Self-stultification ! ” 
exclaimed hostile critics. 


As a matter of fact, the plan was an excellent 
one (as is now conceded by most level-headed 
men) and highly creditable to the mayor's judg- 
ment. It provided for the organization of a 
construction company, the City Council to name 
the incorporators, which should take over the 
lines, rehabilitate them, and turn them over to 
the city upon demand without other compensa- 
tion than repayment of the capital actually in- 
vested, plus, say, interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent. The company was to be, in reality, an arm 
of the city government, and the contract was to 
provide for effective control of all expenditures 
and regulation of the service in all its phases. 
Very different, this, from the sort of “franchise” 
that the companies had or wanted ! 

But the Council did not so much as consider 
the ordinance. It referred it to a hostile com- 
mittee, and there it was shelved and forgotten. 
Individual members of the committee, however, 
attacked it in informal interviews as ill-digested, 
crude, and impracticable, and probably illegal 
under the corporate laws of the State. 

The Council, at this juncture, determined to 
ignore the vote at the election, the repeated pop- 
ular “mandates,” and the mayor’s programme, 
and to invite the traction companies to reopen 
negotiations toward franchise extension. The 
attitude of the press made this possible, and the 
majority of the Council was confident of success. 
Mayor Dunne sent message after message to the 
Council demanding action upon his ordinance, 
directing attention to the anti-franchise vote at 
the recent election, and showing that not a sin- 
gle ward in the city had favored renewal of the 
grants ; but his protests were vain. The Coun- 
cil majority treated his recommendations as a 
‘roaring farce.” After three or four months of 
negotiations and conferences, an extension or- 
dinance was reported—one far less favorable to 
the public than the original settlement ordinance 
which Mr. Harlan, during the mayoral contest, 
had repudiated as insufficiently protective of 
popular interests and which the voters had re- 
jected with indignation and scorn. 

Mayor Dunne was not without responsibility 
for this peculiar situation. He had weakened 
himself by certain injudicious appointments. 
He had committed a grave error in suppressing 
“the Dalrymple report” (the report of the 
Glasgow traction manager, whom in the excite- 
ment and enthusiasm of his electoral victory 
the mayor had invited by cable to visit Chicago 
and advise her how to introduce municipal own- 
ership as successfully as his city had introduced 
and established it), for, although Mr. Dalrymple 
had misconceived his mission and had dealt in 
the report with matters of policy and principle 
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that the mayor could not but regard as settled, 
and had advised a settlement with the com- 
panies instead of municipalization, the suppres- 
sion of the report produced a bad impression,— 
the impression that the mayor was afraid of the 
truth, of the conclusions of his own “expert.” 
Finally, Mayor Dunne had not properly, fully, 
and seasonably explained his change of tactics, — 
the deliberate substitution of the contract or 
construction company plan for that of direct 
purchase or condemnation of the properties of 
the companies. The explanation was unduly 
delayed ; when it came, the mischief had been 
done. Doubt and misgivings had been planted, 
and the radical “ ownershipers ” had joined their 
opponents in condemning it. 

What was the mayor’s reason? This—that 
he had discovered since assumption of office 
that the companies did not possess the great ad- 
vantages the community generally supposed 
them to possess ; that, 99-year act or no 99-year 
act, there were about two hundred and seventy 
miles of trackage that was free from all.claims 
and so located as to serve the needs of over 50 
per cent. of the city’s population ! 

Why condemn and litigate when this free 
trackage opened the way to municipal owner- 
ship? asked the mayor. The Council said and 
did nothing save in the way of calmly continuing 
negotiations with the companies. The press 
treated the mayor's discovery as a mare’s-nest, 
while challenging his figures and intimating that 
he was reckoning without the courts, which 
might not agree with him as to the “freedom ” 
of the trackage. ; 

DEADLOCK IN THE CITY COUNCIL. 


Finally, in October, Mayor Dunne dropped his 
«contract plan” and asked for the adoption of 
“another and different ordinance—one providing 
for direct and immediate acquisition of the 
traction system under the enabling act, and for 
the issue of seventy-five million dollars’ worth 
of bonds or Mueller-law certificates, secured 
exclusively by a mortgage on the traction 
property. 

There is little doubt that this ordinance was a 
hasty production. Good lawyers and “ fran- 
chise” aldermen declared that it was “reeking 
with illegality,” that it proposed a plan the 
Mueller enabling act did not authorize, and that 
the courts would annul it as too loose, faulty, 
and indefinite. The press made the same criti- 
cisms, and the Council shelved the second plan 
as it had the first. 

The mayor’s programme was apparently dead. 
Franchise extension seemed inevitable, though, 
it should be added, the Council, warned by the 
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higher and impartial newspapers, had promised 
to submit any franchise ordinance it tight 
evolve to a popular referendum. 

At this juncture a remarkable thing happened. 
The franchise ordinance which the majority of 
the Council was supposed to be ready and anxious! 
to pass was suddenly repudiated by two of Chi-| 
cago’s most influential newspapers. The best- 
edited newspaper of the city published several 
deadly criticisms of the proposed settlement, 
showing that it was not an honest settlement, 
that the companies were being treated with ex. 
cessive generosity, while the popular interests 
were sacrificed or inadequately protected. It 
warned the Council that it would withhold ap. 
proval, or refrain from advising the people to 
vote for the alleged settlement. 

This blow was fatal. The extension ordinance 
died of the wound. 

But what next? Confusion was worse con- 
founded. The mayor had not the votes neces- 
sary to pass his municipal-ownership ordinance ; 
the anti-municipal-ownership men had not the 
votes to pass the franchise-extension ordinance 
that independent newspapers had exposed and 
condemned, and that, in any event, must be 
referred to the people,—only to receive the coup 
de grace at their hands. 


UNEXPECTED PASSAGE OF THE TRACTION CERTIFI- 
CATE ORDINANCE. 


Several weeks passed ; the deadlock seemed 
hopeless. Then another strange, unforeseen 
event occurred. Some of the aldermen desig: 
nated in independent and reform circles as the 
“gray wolves ” of the Council,—politicians of the 
spoils school innocent of convictions,—turned 
about-face and separated themselves from the 
opponents of municipal ownership in principle. 
They moved that the Dunne $75,000,000 certifi 
cate ordinance be taken from the shelf and put 
upon its passage. With the aid of these unex 
pected votes the steadfast Dunne supporters 
passed that ordinance almost in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

Upon the motives of the “gray wolves” there 
has been much speculation. Their own expla 
nation was simple,—“too good to be true. 
They had, on careful consideration, decided to 
obey the will of the people ; they no longer cared 
to thwart and resist that will. The skeptics 
had another theory,—namely, that tlie traction 
companies had not opened their purses to the 
“ gray wolves,” had not seen fit to “ make it worth 
while” for the spoilsmen to persist in the attr 
tude of opposition to the Dunne programme. 
Be this as it may, the Dunne ordinance passed 
and the mayor was enabled to submit the prope 
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sition to issue ‘certificates for the purchase or 
construction of a traction system at the spring 
election. 

At this important stage of the affair the attack 
upon the ordinance was fiercely renewed in the 
press, in political and corporate circles, all along 
the line. The ordinance was full of flaws, the 
people were told ; it was probably invalid ; at 
all events, the plan was wasteful and unintelli- 
gent. The companies would not sell; their 99- 
year-act rights were worth millions, and if the 
city paid for them disaster and bankruptcy 
would overtake the enterprise. The mortgage 
on the traction system would be foreclosed after 
a short and sorry experiment with municipal 
operation, and the mortgagors would obtain 
a long-term franchise. And so on, and so on. 
The last state of the city as regards traction 
would be worse than the first. 

A. bitter, stubborn fight was in prospect, espe- 
cially as not a few of the earnest advocates of 
municipalization agreed that the Dunne plan 
No. 2 was seriously defective and greatly in- 
ferior to his “contract” or construction com- 
pany plan. Besides, there were other factors 
and influences of considerable strength which 
were certain to work against him. The Demo- 
cratic spoilsmen he had disappointed, the keepers 
of saloons and dance halls and gambling resorts 
he had made war on for breaking the laws regu- 
lating or restraining them, the old party machine 
that could not use him and that had found its 
perquisites and jobs gone,—all these elements 
were ready to “knife” the mayor. And as he 
could not be reached personally, the only thing 
to do was to vote against “his” propositions— 


against municipal ownership. 


THE SALOON-LICENSE ISSUE. 


Another factor has yet to be named,—the 
‘“high-license vs. the saloon” contest. One of 
Chicago’s recurrent “carnivals of crime,” ren- 
dered particularly revolting by several atrocious 
murders of young women under sensational cir- 
cumstances, had sharply directed attention to 
the insufficient and inefficient police protection 
the city was getting. A crusade was under- 
taken by the churches, law-and-order societies, 
and the press in behalf of the women of the 
city. ‘More policemen ” was the cry, and more 
policemen meant more revenue. The finance 
committee of the Council asserted that it was 
impossible to increase the appropriation for the 
police out of the available funds. True, there 
was persistent and contumacious tax-dodging in 
Chicago, but that was a complex question. 
Prompt action was imperative, and along the 
line of least resistance. The proposal was there- 


upon made that the low saloon license fee ($500) 
be doubled. This would force many saloons 
out of existence, but the net gain in revenue, it 
was urged, would be sufficient to provide for 
the cost of one thousand additional policemen. 
The saloon element and certain social radicals 
vehemently assailed the proposal, the motives of 
the radicals being different, of course, from 
those of the saloon interest. The one-thousand- 
dollar license fee became the paramount issue ; 
it overshadowed everything. At last the Coun- 
cil passed the higher-license ordinance, and the 
mayor, who had remained neutral, signed it. 

The fight, however, was not over. The sa- 
loon interest and its sympathizers determined 
to “punish” the mayor and the high-license 
aldermen. The latter, as a rule, successfully 
withstood this attack ; the elect:un proved the 
political impotence of the saloon interest proper. 
But while few of the better aldermanic candi- 
dates suffered, the mayor’s programme un- 
doubtedly did suffer. Spite and resentment 
that this unfortunate and confusing saloon issue 
had aroused cost municipal ownership thousands 
of votes. 


CONDITIONS UNFAVORABLE TO THE MAYOR’S 
PROGRAMME. 


To sum up, the traction referendum was held 
under conditions as unfavorable to Mayor Dunne 
and his programme as they could well be. The 
press was hostile,—only one great paper wus 
just and impartial in its treatment of the trac- 
tion issue,—and even the Hearst papers were 
not overzealous, though they supported the 
municipal-ownership propositions in their own 
familiar manner. The political machines were 
resolutely and selfishly opposed to the mayor. 
The traction companies and their corporate allies 
worked against him. Certain so-called labor 
leaders, professing to speak for powerful trade- 
unions, advised rejection of the municipal-owner- 
ship propositions on the ground that the mayor 
had opposed demands for “union wages” in the 
city service. Many theoretical believers in mu- 
nicipalization were not at all pleased with the 
particular ordinance pending, preferring the 
“contract” plan to the direct “city plan” and 
the $75,000,000 certificate issue. In these cir- 
cumstances, the surprise is not that the majori- 
ties for the mayor’s propositions were small, but 
that there were any majorities at all. 


NEVERTHELESS, THE VICTORY FOR MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP A REAL ONE. 


The simple truth, therefore, is that the mayor’s 
victory is the most significant victory for munici- 
pal ownership Chicago has yet witnessed. The 
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vote for the mayor’s propositions, as the Record- 
Herald, which has been a candid critic of the 
Dunne administration, has recognized, is a vote 
which represents honest conviction and _ intelli- 
gent determination. The jubilant comment of 
the opponents of municipal ownership is the shal- 
low comment of persons who make their preju- 
dices father to their thoughts. To quote Dr. 
Graham Taylor, “It is far wide of the mark to 
think that there is not an overwhelming senti- 
ment in Chicago in favor of municipal ownership 
and control of public utilities.” True, municipal 
operation has not been approved by the requisite 
three-fifths majority. But it commanded a sub- 
stantial majority. Paradoxically enough, this 
majority was larger than that for the ownership 
and anti-franchise propositions. The explana- 
tion of this paradox is, doubtless, this,—that the 
unintelligent heelers and spoilsmen and machine 
henchmen had been instructed to “ kill” the $75,- 
000,000 proposition, that being the most vital of 
all, and they had not sufficient sense to infer that 
a ‘“‘ No” vote on that question necessarily implied 
opposition to municipal operation as well. 

I revert to the question with which I set out : 
What has Mayor Dunne accomplished ? 

The answer is plain after the above impartial 
recital. He has “taken steps” toward imme- 
diate municipal ownership. He has prevailed 
as against the Council; the people have ap- 
proved his plan, and instructed the Council to 
proceed with its realization. They have author- 
ized the issue of certificates for the acquisition 
and rehabilitation of the traction system. They 
have finally condemned and made impossible 
franchise extension. Considering the mayor's 
difficulties, to which his own mistakes have con- 
tributed, his achievements are anything but illu- 
sory or negligible. 

It should be added at this point that latterly 
fortune has favored his policy. The glorious 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the traction cases, which wiped out the 
claims of the companies under the ambiguous, 
iniquity-begotten, corrupt 99-year act, untied the 
city’s hands and removed the only real or formi- 
dable obstacle in the way of municipalization. 
Most of the weighty objections to the mayor's 
plan lost their force, and honest opponents in vari- 
ous circles frankly admitted this and disarmed. 

What remains to be done? The Council must 
make provision for a judicial testing of the le- 
gality of the traction certificates. It must au- 


thorize the purchase of at least a part of the 
traction system in order to permit the proper 
test to be 


made. Whether the Council will 
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henceforth codperate with the mayor in obe- 
dience to the popular mandate, time will tell. 

There are those who advise further obstruction 
on divers pretexts ; decent sentiment will frown 
on such reckless and intellectually dishonest ad- 
vice. We are told now that ownership without 
operation would be folly, but the very persons 
who loudly proclaim this professed belief insisted 
originally on a three-fifths majority to authorize 
municipal operation as against a bare majority 
for ownership. Their ‘discovery ” is as belated 
as it is morally suspicious. 

As a matter of fact, the defeat of “ operation” 
is of no practical moment, as Mayor Dunne real- 
izes. It may even prove a blessing in disguise. 
The city is not ready for “operation.” The cer- 
tificates must be tested ; if legal and good, they 
must be marketed. These processes will take 
time. ‘ Operation” can be submitted again to 
the people. The important task is the conver- 
sion of private into municipal ownership, and to 
this the mayor must now address himself. He 
has reverted to his original (and superior) “ con- 
tract plan,” and has even invited the present 
companies to resolve themselves into construc- 
tion or reconstruction companies and consent to 
operate under a lease or license on terms fair to 
both parties and with the express understanding 
that the properties are to be turned over to the 
city on demand and for a price equal to their 
actual value as measured by the fresh capital 
then invested plus the physical value of the old 
equipment still fit for service. Should the com- 
panies prove themselves irreconcilable, a new 
company will be invited into the field to act as 
an agent of the city and work for a reasonable 
dividend. In that event, the remnant of the 
exploded claims of the present companies will. 
have to be taken over under condemnation pro- 
ceedings. 

It is the conviction of sober-minded Chicago- 
ans that “municipal ownership is coming” in 
their city,—coming as the result of the legal vic- 
tory in the federal Supreme Court and the po- 
litico-moral victory at the polls. Mayor Dunne’s 
term expires in April, 1907 ; the time is, indeed, 
short, but the greatest obstacles have been re- 
moved. Still, prophecy would be rash. Other 
obstacles, legal and financial, are yet to be en- 
countered. The mayor will do what he can ; he 
will take step after step toward municipal own- 
ership and operation. Let us hope that he will 
avoid mistakes and facilitate codperation with 
him on the part of the independent, public-spir- 
ited press and enlightened, disinterested citizen- 
ship. 




















CONGRESS AND THE CONSULAR SERVICE. 


BY THE HON. J. SLOAT FASSETT. 
(Representative of the Thirty-third New York District in Congress.) 


See object of this paper is to endeavor to 

correct, if possible, some apparently erro- 
neous impressions as to the scope of the power 
of Congress, by legislative enactment, to correct 
abuses and create changes in the manner of ap- 
pointing consuls. These erroneous impressions 
have found voice recently in discussions in pub- 
lic and in private, and before chambers of com- 
merce and boards of trade, and even before the 
convention held in March in the city of Wash- 
ington in the interest of consular reform, and 
quite generally in the press of the country. 

Public interest centered in the Senate bill 
known generally as the Lodge bill. This bill, 
as originally introduced last December, was sub- 
sequently modified by amendments in the Sen- 
ate and by further amendments in the House 
of Representatives. It was finally sent to the 
President on April 4, and was approved by him 
and became a law on the fifth day of April. 
Great credit for the final form of this law 
should be given to the very efficient work of the 
Hon. Edwin Denby, of Michigan. The amend- 
ments most objected to by the outside friends 
of the measure were those which cut out from 
the bill the provisions for examination of all 
candidates, appointment only to the lowest 
yrade of the service and promotion to the upper 
grades solely for merit and without further 
action by the Senate, and for the detail of con- 
suls from class to class and place to place by 
ine President, at any time, for the good of the 
service, without concurrent action by the Sen- 
ate, These provisions were not eliminated from 
the bill through any spirit of unfriendliness to 
‘the President, nor through any hostility to the 
civil-service methods, but solely because they 
were considered to be unconstitutional. 


WHY DO WE HAVE CONSULS ? 


In view of the many rather severe criticisms 
by returning travelers upon the social deficien- 
cies of members of our consular service, it may 
be well to remark,—first, that the consular ser- 
vice is not a part of the diplomatic service, and 
Was not, and is not, designed for social purposes ; 
second, that our consuls are not so well paid that 
they can afford to entertain the restless thou- 
sands of their traveling countrymen with fre- 
quency or splendor. The consular service is 


designed to subserve the rather more prosaic 
purpose of advancing the interests of trade and 
commerce. Pink teas and white flannels and 
lawn tennis, while delightful and possibly desir- 
able from a mere globe-trotting standpoint, are 
not the ultima thule of our system. It was cre- 
ated, and it exists, for business purposes and 
protective purposes, solely. Consuls are re- 
quired, among other things,—first, to look after 
and protect generally the personal and property 
interests of traveling Americans and American 
residents abroad ; second, to enlist and discharge 
sailors at seaport consulates ; third, to certify 
invoices and collect fees therefor, and adminis- 
ter oaths and execute sundry legal commissions 
and collect fees for the same ; fourth, in some 
countries to sit as judges and execute our laws 
under extraterritorial rights ; fifth, to examine 
emigrants, etc.; sixth, to report specially and 
generally upon trade conditions, and to point 
out any and all matters wherein American trade 
or commerce may be benefited. 


RELATION TO BUSINESS INTERESTS. 


Our consular service was first established 
by legislation enacted in 1790. There was 
no further legislation seriously affecting the 
consular service until 1856. Since 1856, except 
in the annual appropriation bills, and except in 
occasional enactments defining certain duties for 
consuls in their treatment of the interests of 
American citizens at home and abroad, in the 
care of estates, etc., there has been no legislation 
down to the present time. The consular service 
has not been much altered since its foundation. 
In the meantime, the business of the country has 
grown amazingly. In 1790, the population of 
the United States was 3,924,214, our exports 
were $19,012,041, our imports $29,200,000 ; in 
1856, the population of the United States was 
31,443,321, our exports were $281,219,423, our 
imports $310,432,310; in 1905, the population 
of the United States was about 84,000,000, our 
imports $1,179,135,344, our exports $1,626,983, - 
542. In addition to these phenomenal increases 
in business, the tide of travel and emigration has 
enormously developed. 

Our entire consular service will now be made 
up of about 1,100 persons, including consuls of all 
ranks, as well as agents, marshals, interpreters, 
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and clerks. These will be distributed among 
700 offices. These, again, will be distributed 
geographically as follows : 240 in North Amer- 
ica, 84 in South America, 264 in Europe, 50 in 
Asia, 62 in Africa. There will be consulates- 
general 61, consulates 252, consular agencies 
387. Our consular establishment has, in the 
course of a hundred years, by no means in- 
creased in a proportionate ratio with the in- 
crease and importance of the business with 
which it has been called upon to deal. Dur- 
ing the last eighteen or twenty years there 
has been an increasing interest .in the or- 
ganization of the consular service. This has 
found expression from time to time in pub- 
lished articles in various periodicals, and further 
expression in proposed legislation, all of which 
has regularly failed. Most of the consular-re- 
form bills have been framed upon the assump- 
tion that all the reforms desired were mere 
matters of legislative initiative, and that all the 
troubles in the consular service could be cured 
by mere action of the legislative branch of the 
Government. The criticisms which were passed 
upon the Lodge Dill as it finally went to confer- 
ence committee were based chiefly upon the no- 
tion that it was within the province of Congress 
to accomplish all the reforms that have been 
through a series of years set out in various 
speeches and essays on the subject, whereas the 
fact is that most of the difficulties in the con- 
sular service might have been remedied at any 
time by executive action, and may now, at any 
time, be fully met by the action of the Presi- 
dent and the Senate. 


THE PRESIDENT HOLDS THE APPOINTING POWER. 


It is almost a truism to say, and yet it must be 
borne in mind, that no act of Congress can in 
anywise limit or impair, diminish or increase, or 
in anywise affect the Constitutional prerogatives 
of the President or of the Senate. In accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article IT., Section 2, 
of the United States Constitution, the President 
has an unlimited right, with the consent of the 
Senate, to the appointment of consuls, and, by 
the same token, an unlimited right to remove 
consuls as well. It is the President’s privilege 
and duty to take the initiative, therefore, in the 
selection of candidates for these appointments, 
and Presidents have been in the habit of exer- 
cising this power with considerable freedom. 
In discussing and considering this question of 
consular reform it must be constantly borne in 
mind, in trying to fix the responsibility for such 
deficiencies as are alleged to exist, that no con- 
sul ever yet held a commission who was not first 
selected by the President and presented by the 
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President to the Senate for approval and subse. 
quently approved by the Senate. The executive 
excuse for incapacity, inefficiency, lack of in. 
tegrity, and other faults which have been alleged 
to exist in individual consuls is that they lave 
been appointed under pressure from the Senate, 
Whatever the source of pressure, the fact still re- 
mains that the President’s control in the premises 
is absolute. The first year of Mr. Cleveland's 
second term witnessed a change in consular offices 
having a salary of one thousand dollars and 
upward in nine-tenths of the consulates, Repub. 
licans being ousted and Democrats being ap.- 
pointed ; the first year of Mr. McKinley’s ad- 
ministration witnessed a change of 238 ina total 
of 272 consular appointments of the same rank. 
In this case, the process was reversed,—Demo- 
crats were ousted and Republicans appointed. 


CONGRESS CANNOT INTERFERE. 


It is a self-evident proposition that no greater 
or more vital improvement in the consular ser- 
vice can be made, or could at any time have 
been made, than the selection of the best obtain- 
able men. This is the law and the Propliets. 
It is the one shining purpose of all attempts at 
reform, and in passing be it remarked that this 
possibility of attaining the very best possible re- 
sults has, since the Constitution was enacted, 
been absolutely within the command of the 
President of the United States. It also should 
be borne in mind that no tenure-of-office act 
that Congress could pass, no law providing for 
any examination of candidates for appointment 
or describing any qualifications and attainments 
that should be required of such candidates, 
would stand the test of judicial intrepretation. 
In accordance with the long line of opinions by 
attorneys-general and by the Supreme Court, 
and by the higher courts of the several States, 
any such acts on the part of Congress could have 
been set aside at any time, or ignored at any 
time, by any President or Senate without the. 
violation on their part of any effective law, 
because such. laws would be in derogation of 
their Constitutional rights and _ prerogatives. 
The utmost that can be said for any such legis- 
lation is that it would afford a convenient de- 
fense and shelter for the President behind which 
he could defend himself from the improper ur- 
gency of members of the Senate or the improper 
urgency of his political friends, but it seems 4 
far cry to undertake to establish reforms by con- 
sciously violating the well-known provisions of 
the United States Constitution. The I’resident 
might nominate, and, with the Senate, appoint, 
a thousand consuls to any places that he 
might deem wise and best, and might prescribe 
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rules of conduct for their guidance, but the Sen- 
ate and the President alone, though acting to- 
gether, could not provide one penny for the 
support of such consuls or the maintenance of 
their offices. Under the Constitution, the purse- 
strings are held by the lower house, and they 
cannot be loosed save by the concurrent action 
of the House of Representatives, the Senate, and 
the President. Having appointed any given 
number of consuls, with the help of the Senate, 
the President, without the help of the Senate, is 
at liberty to remove them at any instant after 
they have qualified. About all that Congress as 
a legislative body can do is to provide for the 
payment of consuls and regulate their conduct 
in certain more or less important respects while 
acting as consuls. If consuls have been ap- 
pointed for merely personal or political reasons, 
and not after rigid investigation into their char- 
acter or fitness, it has been, in every instance, 
simply because the appointing power has, for 
reasons satisfactory to itself, chosen so to act. 
If consuls of merit and ability have been arbitra- 
rily removed, the same reason must be alleged. 
In a recent conference held in the city of Wash- 
ington many distinguished speakers urged that 
laws be passed which would make the service, 
so far as possible, non-partisan and regulate the 
tenure of office and establish a code of require- 
ments, etc. At the risk of repetition, for the 
sake of enforcing the point, be it again remarked, 
no one can appoint save the President and the 
Senate, and no one can remove save the Presi- 
dent. No “law” can be passed that any Presi- 
dent or Senate is bound to respect to make the 
consular service non-partisan, nor to limit or ex- 
tend the term of service. No appointment need 
be made to any high-grade office save by promo- 
tion from a lower grade, unless the President so 
elects, and no appointment need be made to the 
lowest or a low grade without thorough exami- 
nation, unless the President so elects. No ap- 
pointment need be made of any man who does 
not speak, besides the English language, one, 
two, or three of the other languages of the earth, 
and who is not thoroughly familiar with the 
principles of international law and consular pro- 
cedure, unless the President so elects. England, 
Germany, and other powers may regulate by 
“law,” not only the salaries, but the qualifica- 
tions, examinations, and term of office, of their 
consuls, because in those countries there is no 
such Constitutional limitation as exists here. The 
fact that our Presidents have yielded and may 
possibly continue to yield to the pressure from 
the Senate does not change the fundamental law. 
The object of all regulations, of course, is the 


selection of the best possible men, but in the. 


end the men must be selected, under our Consti- 
tution, by the President, and not by any exami- 
nation nor by any board of examiners. Any 
President may elect and consent to select from 
candidates presented as the result of any system 
of preparation or examination the President him- 
self may direct, but his act could not bind any 
successor in office. Congress might design a 
most complete and admirable system, but its 
sole force would be in its appeal to public opinion. 
It would have no legal sanction in any respect 
wherein it trenched upon the Constitutional 
rights of the President or Senate or both. 


PROVISIONS OF THE NEW LAW. 


The Lodge Act accomplishes in the way of 
consular reform about all that can be independ- 
ently accomplished by legislative action. Any- 
thing that remains to be accomplished in the way 
of desirable reform is already within the powers 
of the President, by executive order, to estab- 
lish. This new law provides a classification of 
the various consulates upon the basis of the 
amount and quality of work to be done at each 
consulate. It abolishes some superfluous con- 
sulates in Canada and elsewhere. It establishes 
some new consulates in places where it seemed 
desirable to establish them. As it passed the 
Senate, a number of consulates-general were re- 
duced to the rank of consul, but in actual prac- 
tice there is no distinction between a consul and 
a consul-general save the high-sounding title. 
Because of the social importance intimately re- 
lated with national dignity and possible com- 
mercial advantage alleged to be connected with 
the title of consul-general, and because the friends 
of the consuls-general who would lose by the 
Senate bill the luster of the more highly sound- 
ing title objected to the Senate changes, the 
House of Representatives restored the titles to 
their previous condition. This law abolishes 
the privilege so long possessed and so often 
abused by consuls of retaining fees for services 
rendered. Italso forbids consuls to practise law 
or engage in any kind of business. In lieu of 
this deprivation the salaries of the consuls have 
been increased, so that under the new law they 
will, in most instances, be slightly larger than 
their present salaries plus their present fees, 
which they are allowed to retain. Ina few places 
like London, for instance, where our consuls were 
getting an income wholly out of proportion to 
their work, the salaries have been decreased. The 
salaries of the consuls in the Oriental stations 
have been increased to a greater extent than sal- 
aries elsewhere because it is expected that. those 
offices will be called upon to perform increasing 
labor from year to year, 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN SERVICES COMPARED 
AS TO COST. 


At this point it may be instructive to com- 
pare the net cost of our service with the net 
cost of the consular service of Great Britain, 
Germany, and France. The last years for which 
official information is available for these coun- 
tries are 1896, 1897, and 1898. The excess of 
expenditures over receipts were, in 1896,—for 
France, $1,090,083; Great Britain, $643,317 ; 
United States, $70,420; in 1897 and 1898, for 
Germany, $674,800. To further illustrate the 
contrast, and to better illustrate it, attention is 
called at this point to a table collated and com- 
piled from the latest obtainable sources showing 
the amounts of money devoted to the use of 
twenty different consulates by Great Britain and 
the United States. 
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the intimate facts of export and import and are 
concerned with every endeavor for the expansion 
and improvement of American trade, the im- 
portance of this change will be better under. 
stood. And the need of this change will be 
better understood when the fact is recalled that 
there are one hundred and seventy-six vice and 
deputy consuls in important offices who are 
neither American-born nor naturalized Ameri- 
can citizens. 


THE NEW SYSTEM OF INSPECTION AND AUDIT. 


The law further provides (and this is one of 
the most important steps toward reform in the 
law, and one of the most important steps that 
could be taken either with or without a law) 
that there shall be five consuls-general appointed 
as traveling auditors and inspectors, whose 
duty it shall be thoroughly to inspect, by per- 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF EXISTING SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES IN THE AMERICAN AND BRITISH CONSULAR SERVICES, 





























American service. British service. 
Place. 
Total Office Office ais 
Salary. compensation. | allowance. Salary. allowance. House rent. 

Buenos Ayres............ $3,000 $3,197.23 $1,500 $4,866.50 $5,596.47 $973.30 
PSION Gs .0s:0sioissexunweis 2,000 4,145.22 1,660 4,866.50 973.30 | wise 
DI OLD 06 0050s 008 s00ees 3,500 4,266.20 2,700 4,866.50 5,839.80 {| ...... 
Rio de Janeiro........... 5,000 5,312.00 3,550 5,353.15 9,489.67 1,776.23 
WRRDRTOINO ss os:0o0s0sesee% 3,000 3,510.50 1,360 tye 5,100.82 | ws... 
TSS eae en 5,000 6. 595.40 10,000 3299.75 2,896.22 (a) 
SN sen cebseaeteeounws 4,000 4,422.14 7175 5,839.80 4,866.50 (b) 
SIR cbc kdasskeeenens 4,000 4,311.50 2,200 3,893.20 4,550.17 | 729.97 
DERPRDILIO’ 6cidsesceccoees 8,000 4,314.47 2,350 3,839.20 3,839.20 | = ...... 
SONU .  cacsiswaesnneers 3,500 7,049.32 3,150 5,839.80 6,813.09 PP © Beene 
CORUM vevsusesecenas 4,000 5,208.85 6,200 4,866.50 6.052.75 973.30 
CS |S RS ee 3,500 4,269.50 1,400 4,136.52 5,747.25 486.65 
US Sa ee ara 3, 000 3,267.50 1,750 4,866.50 3,649.87 |  ...... 
Constantinople.......... 5,000 6,019.15 5,600 3,893.20 14,596.49 | ...... 
DOMME Cc cccuseeeel  aecwea’ . ai! Geeawees (1. | case 9,733.00 15,816.12 2,919.90 
DON MMEOE cacecistccest agen 9) | aeeweeae ‘/4l) Ulawanes 5,353.15 4,379.85 486.65 
DORPEUOMEMOD Ccasacses  ## asesee- “Al ireeeee ‘dH 0 cpu 5,839.80 5,012.49 1,459.95 
TS ee mer 5,000 17,157.75 VE re | ere | 
EES eae ae 5,000 7,976.7 a eee | 
Manchester......... 3,000 4,597.71 | | ne | (rence | 




















The foregoing offices are taken at random merely to show how our offices compare with those of Great Britain as to 


salaries and allowances. 


At Shanghai, Canton, Yokohama, and Constantinople, the British Government furnishes its consuls with fully equipped 
c Tices in addition to the amount of the office allowance above given. 

(a) A house is furnished by the government for the residence of the consul-general and the vice-consul. 

(b) A house is furnished by the government for the residence of the consul-general. 

The item of house rent is for the personal residences of consuls and vice-consuls. 


THE REQUIREMENT OF AMERICAN BIRTH. 


This law further makes it imperative for con- 
suls to perform certain services which heretofore 
they have performed voluntarily, but for a fee. 
The law further requires that all clerks or as- 
sistants, or consuls or agents, receiving one thou- 
sand dollars in gold per year, or more, shall be 
Americans. At first this would not seem to be 


an important change, but when it is remembered 
that our consuls should be American in spirit 
and in sympathy because they have to do with 





sonal visit and examination, each consulate at 
least once in two years and report, in writing. 
to the Department of State the result of such 
investigation. It seems amazing that a depart- 
ment which covers so much ground, which 
involves such vast interests, whose employees 
are scattered in such remote portions o/ the 
earth, so far beyond easy reach, should never 
have been provided with a system of inspection 
and audit. The State Department ani the 
President have, up to the present time, heen 
obliged to depend upon chance information 
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from travelers, or upon people with alleged 
grievances, or upon occasional reports from 
visiting naval officers, for information as to the 
manner in which the affairs of different consu- 
lates were actually being conducted. The national 
banks have 38 inspectors at an annual cost to 
the banks of $388,309. The Interstate Commerce 
Yommission employs 25 inspectors of safety ap- 
pliances at a cost, annually, of $85,000. The 
post-office inspectors number 226, and the an- 
nual cost is $600,000. This bill proposes five 
inspectors at an estimated annual cost of $40,- 
000,—$5,000 a year each for salary, and $3,000 
for possible traveling expenses while actually 
traveling under direction of the department. It 
is proposed that they shall be distributed as 
follows: one to Europe, one to Asia, one to 
Africa, one to South America, and one to North 
America. This actual survey of the entire ser- 
vice by trained experts coming into personal 
contact with all the consuls and consulates, and 
conveying from office to office the points of ex- 
cellence as they appear from time to time in the 
very best conducted administration by the very 
best consulates, cannot but be of inestimable 
value to the whole service. Not only will such 
supervision prove a great restraint upon care- 
less or wasteful methods, but it will serve as an 
admirable corrective upon all of the various 
abuses to which consuls may be prone, and a 
most invaluable aid to the Department of State 
and the President in furnishing exact and un- 
prejudiced and regular information pertaining 
to the entire personnel and conduct of the 
entire consular establishment. The cost of the 
service to the United States of its consular sys- 
tem, after deducting the fees that are regular- 
ly turned into the Treasury, was, last year, 
$144,152.60; in 1903, it was only $26,125.12, 
the deficiency depending upon the amount of 
business. This law will increase the net cost 
by $169,000. It is expected that with the im- 
proved efficiency resulting from the rearrange- 


ment of the service under this bill, and from: 


the sliding scale of fees to be charged for ser- 
vices abroad, the consular service will be self- 
supporting, or nearly so, a result which is of 
itself satisfactory, but which ought not to be 
made the chief object of concern. 

Under this act, the President is given the 
power to detail any consul to act as deputy- 
consul-general, vice-consul-general, deputy-con- 
sul, or vice-consul without having to submit the 
detail to the Senate for confirmation, without 
change of salary, for a period not to exceed 
six months. This would meet any sudden emer- 
gency from war or unexpected trade-develop- 
ment. 


RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF AMERICAN CONSULS. 


These steps are short steps, but by no means 
so unimportant as has been represented, toward 
an improved consular service. The other steps, 
—steps which have for their object the ascer- 
taining of the personal character and personal 
attainments and personal skill of the individual 
who is to be consul at any particular place,— 
must be taken by the President and the Senate. 
Congress cannot legally relieve the President or 
the Senate from this duty and all that it implies. 
In this connection it is interesting to consider 
for a moment the real relative efficiency of the 
consular service of the United States. That 
men poorly prepared have been, from time to 
time, admitted to the service, it would be folly 
to deny. That men, from time to time, have 
betrayed the trust reposed in them, it would 
also be folly to deny. Such men, however, find 
admission to almost all services in almost all 
nations. The average integrity, the average 
ability, the average capacity, and the average 
efficiency of the American consuls is, by com- 
mon consent, second to none in the world. 
When the so-called American invasion of in- 
dustrial Europe and of Asia and of Africa and 
South America was taking on such promising 
and alluring proportions in the closing years of 
the nineteenth century there was much comment 
in the German and English press upon the su- 
perior efficiency of the American consuls, who, 
taken from the ranks of politicians and journal- 
ists, many of them having touched American 
life at every point, seemed to be, it was alleged, 
more wide-awake, and more practical, and more 
thorough in pursuing the duties of their office 
for the good of the manufacturers of their coun- 
try than the consuls of other nations. It was 
understood then, and it is admitted now, that 
long preparation by the study of foreign lan- 
guages, of international law, of methods of proce- 
dure, of course, was of advantage in a way. It 
was understood then, and admitted, that the con- 
suls of other nations were better paid and gen- 
erally better equipped socially to attend social 
functions and to meet the requirements of polite 
society, in many instances, than the consuls of 
the United States. 

It is unhappily true that our consuls have 
been, in the great majority of cases, shabbily, 
almost shamefully, underpaid. It is true they 
do not have, and never have had, whatever in- 


ducements grow out of the consciousness of hold- . 


ing a life tenure; but there are two sides to this 
question of life tenure. It does not always fol- 
low that a life tenure increases the activity or 
the efficiency of the happy possessors of the 
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same. It frequently results in taking away the 
spur of ambition. It has often happened in the 
American service that the mere knowledge that 
an appointment was likely to be recalled or can- 
celed after four years was a stimulus to a consul 
to make such a record that no administration 
could well afford to remove him. Nothing could 
be more cruel or unjust than sweeping condem- 
nation of the character, of the ability, or of the 
efficiency of American consuls and the American 
consular service. Such criticism is not made by 
those who are actually informed of the real work 
of the service. It is made generally by people 


_who confound the purposes of the consular ser- 


vice with their own personal or social require- 
ments, and who do not understand that consuls 
are maintained abroad for business, and not for 
pleasure. Sometimes worthy travelers comment 
in severe terms upon consuls who have not met 
their exacting taste in manners or in dress. 
Sometimes a drastic condemnation of the entire 
system will be based upon one or two unpleas- 
ant personal experiences. Our homespun and 
practical and efficient consuls are contrasted as 
to style of living and dressing and entertaining 
with the consuls of other nations who enjoy a 
life tenure, and who may be,—nay, who gen- 
erally are,—vastly better paid. 

No doubt our system can be improved. No 
doubt it is improving. Very much has been 
done to improve the service under the able ad- 
ministration of President Roosevelt. Nothing, 
however, but the very best in all respects will 
finally satisfy American pride, American busi- 
ness needs, and American common sense. Our 
export trade is bound to increase. It is more 
than likely to increase by leaps and bounds. 
Manufacturing establishments are increasing 
rapidly in number and equipment and output, 
and while we are to-day not exporting over 4 
per cent. of our manufactured goods, presently 
we shall be exporting 25 or 50 per cent., and 
the consular system should be put in readiness 
now, in time to meet the strain of this increased 
business and to codperate with our merchants 
and traders, small and great, in finding and hold- 
ing new markets. The consular service even as 
now constituted and conducted is, and has been 
for a number of years, more keenly alive to 
foreign conditions and foreign opportunities 
than our exporters and manufacturers, for whom, 
primarily, the service exists. But the consular 
service cannot do it all. Consuls can see and 
describe conditions ; they can, and do, send in 
frequent, thorough, and excellent reports, but 
they cannot succeed always in persuading our 
home people to adopt their repeated and urgent 
suggestions or heed their urgent and repeated 
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warnings. It should be remembered and brought 
forward as a matter worthy of generous con- 
sideration, in this connection, that American 
manufacturers and American merchants have 
not always used to the best advantage, in the 
most intelligent manner, the material which 
American consuls have placed before them. It 
is not the business or duty of a consul to be a 
mercantile drummer or the advance agent for 


_ any particular line of goods, and the great mer. 


chants and manufacturers of the United States 
would readily admit this proposition. Those 
who are most familiar with the conditions abroad, 
especially in China and South America and Cen- 
tral America and Africa, where conditions of 
transportation are very different from those in 
America, almost uniformly report that our manu- 
facturers and merchants pay insufficient atten- 
tion to the peculiar needs, and the peculiar tastes, 
and the peculiar wants of these remote com- 
munities. It seems that they do not study with 
sufficient thoroughness foreign idiosyncrasies, 
and that they do not pack their goods in the 
right shape or in the proper manner; and that 
they do not manufacture their goods with ade- 
quate regard to the immediate necessities, wants, 
and peculiarities of particular markets. 

It seems proper to protest also against the 
cheap and easy criticism that politicians, as such, 
have had some sinister effect upon the consular 
service, or have in some way emasculated or de- 
feated for selfish or partisan reasons the legisla- 
tion which has been, from time to time, pro- 
posed. Unless the term “politicians” has been 
intended to be synonymous for members of the 
United States Senate, it is difficult to regard this 
criticism with patience. The difficulty is that in 
the consular service and in legislation affecting 
the consular service we are confronted with the 
same trouble that meets us at every other turn 
in life—to wit, we have to deal with men as 
they are, and not with men as they ought to be. 
No President ever deliberately sent a bad man 
to represent this country abroad. No President 
ever deliberately recommended an incompetent 
man to represent this country in any foreign 
consulate, and no Senate ever consciously con- 
firmed the appointment of any American unfit 
for his position. It must be almitted that per- 
sonal favorites, that favorites of powerful inter- 
ests, that political adherents of one or the other 
of the great parties,—largely because they were 
such adherents,—have been accepted, in times 
gone by, without sufficient investigation, and 
without sufficiently thorough probation. A gainst 
this sort of abuse, the one bulwark and the one 
barrier that the Constitution has erected is the 
united action of the President and the Senate. 





























A TYPICAL YANKEE FISHING STATION ON THE NEWFOUNDLAND COAST. 


NEW ENGLAND'S DEEP-SEA FISHING INTERESTS. 


Be FY. . 


M’GRATH. 


(Editor of the St. John’s, N. F., Herald.) 


HE New England fisheries are the most im- 
portant branch of the American fishing 
industry, the aggregate value of their annual 
catch being about $10,000,000, or one-fourth of 
the value of the total catch of the United States, 
including the lake and river fisheries, the Pacific 
fisheries, and the Southern oyster fishery. It 
is a noteworthy circumstance that the British 
Isles produce fish every year to the value of 
$40,000,000, with a population of about as many 
people, while the United States, with twice the 
population, reaps a finny harvest of only about 
the same value. This is partly due to the close 
proximity of every portion of these islands to 
the seaboard, whereas vast areas of the Ameri- 
can States are hopelessly remote from access to 
the sea, or from enjoying sea fish as food save 
in its most crudely preserved forms, as science 
has not yet grappled with the problem of treat- 
ing it in a more modern and effective fashion. 
The deep-sea branch of .the New England fish- 
eries,—most of the vessels prosecuting which 
hail from Gloucester, Mass.,—is engaged in by 
some 400 schooners, carrying 8,000 men, and 
operating on the submarine shallows, or ‘‘banks,” 
stretching northward from Cape Cod to New- 
foundland, and thence to Labrador. The inshore 
fishery is prosecuted by about 14,000 persons, 
this figure including those engaged in the great 
lobster industry of Maine, while 14,000 more are 


employed in the subsidiary avocations incident 
to the drying, curing, preserving, canning, or 
otherwise converting into marketable commodi- 
ties the products of the ocean harvest. If these 
36,000 persons are regarded, as they doubtless 
probably should be, as representing, in the main, 
so many distinct families depending upon the 
fisheries for a livelihood, it 1s easy to see why 
the fisheries question is so vital a one in New 
England. 

The deep-sea fisheries yield about $4,000,000 
worth of cod, haddock, halibut, mackerel, and 
other fishes every season, and if the stability of 
this enterprise were to be undermined from any 
cause the result would be disastrous to Glouces- 
ter, which depends almost entirely on the fish- 
eries for support. The “ Yankee fisherman,” as 
a class, has two aims in view,—first, to prevent 
the free entry of foreign-caught fish on an equal- 
ity with his own, lest the resulting competition 
prove harmful to him financially ; and, secondly, 
to keep Newfoundland and Canada apart, for, as 
it has been aptly said, “the day Newfoundland 
unites with Canada, that day Gloucester can put 
up its shutters.” The explanation is that then 
the control of the territorial waters and the in- 
shore fisheries would pass from the ministry at 
St. John’s to that at Ottawa, and Canada would 
administer the whole Atlantic seaboard north of 
Fundy Bay, and be able to use Newfoundland’s 
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specially advantageous position respecting this 
fishery dispute to secure substantial benefits for 
the whole Dominion. 

It is, thus, easy to understand the attitude of 
the rival schools of political economists who have 
imparted such gravity to this issue. The “ Reci- 
procityists,” like Whitney and Foss, quote illu- 
minative statistics to prove that, despite the pro- 
tection it enjoys, the fishing industry has made 
the least progress of any in New England the 
past hundred years, and ask why should the peo- 
ple all over the. Union be taxed on their fish 
food to support the comparatively small number 
in New England depending on the fisheries ; 
while “ Protectionists,” like Lodge and Gardner, 
dilate upon the part the fishermen played in 
the past in recruiting the American navy, argue 
that the same use can be made of this material 
now, and proclaim that the weal or woe of the 
republic may yet rest upon the point whether 
the fishing industry on these northern banks is 
maintained by protection or allowed to decay 
through free trade. 
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A GLOUCESTER FISHING VESSEL. 


The result of tlie first year’s enforcement of 
the Newfoundland Bait Act against the New 
England fisherfolk, because of the burking of 
the Bond-Hay treaty by the United States Sen- 
ate, has amply justified the adoption of this re- 
taliatory policy, in the opinion of the colonial 
cabinet. The codfishing trawlers from Glouces- 
ter who operated on the Grand Banks were 
excluded from the bait areas on our east and 
south coasts during the summer of 1905, and 
the herring vessels from the same port which 
sought cargoes on our west coast in November 
and December were equally unfortunate, only 
fifteen loading there the past season, against 
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fifty-five in 1904, a result mainly due to the col- 
ony’s restrictive regulations, in spite of the fact 
that American citizens have fishing rights there 
under the treaty of 1818 and fully exercised 
them now, the British warship Lutona being 
dispatched there to see that they suffered no in- 
terruption. Still, Newfoundland could, and did, 
prevent her own people from selling to or work- 
ing with the Americans, and the latter’s opera- 
tions were a complete failure. The British and 
American governments are endeavoring to effect 
a settlement of this difficulty by diplomatic over- 
tures, and during the next few months some so- 
lution may be reached which will dissipate the 
danger of physical conflict that is interwoven 
with the problem as it now exists. 

Despite, however, this issue in statecraft and 
economics, every Newfoundlander has the pro- 
foundest admiration for these Yankee fisher- 
men,—first, because of pride of class, which 
makes sailormen brothers the world over ; then, 
because of the respect for seafaring courage 
which their exploits evoke in a people them- 
selves renowned for their nautical prowess ; and, 
finally, because of actual kinship, great numbers 
of the fisherfolk who crew these American fish- 
boats being natives of this “Terranovan isle.” 
The New England fishing fleet comprises about 
400 vessels, crewed by some 6,000 men, and 
probably one-fourth are Newfoundlanders, as 
many more Nova Scotians, and the remainder 
Scandinavians, Portuguese, French, and native- 
born Americans. Probably none, among all 
those who go down to the sea in ships, follow an 
occupation so surcharged with hardship and 
peril, so nerve-racking and strength-sapping, so 
pregnant with disaster and death, as that in 
which these men are engaged. The great ma- 
jority of the fleet operate along the Atlantic sea- 
board, from the Delaware capes, where they first 
strike the elusive mackerel, northward past ‘the 
dreaded shoals of Georges,” with its cusk, hake, 
and haddock, to the famous Grand Banks of 
Newfoundland, the home of the lordly cod. 
This is an ocean area every mile of which is 
crossed by steamers great and small,—liners, 
freighters, trampers, and vagabonds, inbound 
and outbound, on all kinds of courses. The fish- 
ing-grounds are often veiled in fogs or swept by 
storms, during which conditions, or in the gloom 
of night, collisions are frequent, and the racing, 
towering monsters run down and shatter with 
their steel-clad prows the midget fishing smacks 
which may lie across their road. Farther north 
the peril of iceberg and floe is encountered by 
the schooners which work their way up toward 
Labrador and then along to distant Greenland 
for fares of the tasty halibut, which they wrest 
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PREPARING FOR A CRUISE. 


(Leading ice aboard a fishing schooner in the harbor of Gloucester, Mass.) 


by sheer pluck and daring from the frigid polar 
seas, facing the menace of an arctic nip amid 
the floes or a stroke from a ponderous berg as 
it steals silently past on the breast of the south- 
moving current. 

In all these sections of the North Atlantic 
these venturesome fisherfolk are to be found the 
greater part of the year, pursuing their hazard- 
ous quest for the ocean’s finny wealth. They 
battle with the most furious tempests which 
harry these northern waters, and defy alike the 
hazards of midwinter blizzards and midsummer 
tornadoes, grind ice floes and menacing fogs, rac- 
ing steamships and low-lying derelicts, and the 
horrors attendant upon being cast away in their 
dories upon the face of this peril-strewn sea. 

All branches of their fishery are prosecuted 
solely by wooden vessels not exceeding 150 
tons’ register, and carrying at most twenty men. 
In such tiny smacks these fearless voyagers 
have traversed most of the seven seas,—some 
going as far as South Africa to experiment on 
the ledges off Cape Town, others seining mack- 
erel off the Irish coast, more venturing amid 
the icy fastnesses of Hudson Bay to capture the 
mighty bowhead whale, and still others round- 


ing Cape Horn and speeding their way to far 
Alaska to share in the harvest of seals and fish 
from the almost untouched areas of the North 
Pacific. The life is one which none bat men of 
unflinching courage could embrace, and he who 
lacks it never makes a second voyage, for every 
phase of the occupation is marked with adven- 
turous incidents that must test the fiber of even 
the strongest. 

Among the deadliest perils they encounter is 
that of their vessels being run down and sunk 
by ocean steamships racing through the fogs. 
Usually they are upon the little crafts before 
their presence is realized, and as the smacks are 
but as cockboats beside these gigantic flyers, the 
jar of impact in sinking one is scarcely felt ly 
the massive steel fabric, and smack and crew are 
sent to the bottom ere an effort can be made to 
save.them. Never a year passes without several 
stanch “bankers” being sent to the bottom from 
this cause, and at present the French Govern- 
ment is urging an international conference with 
a view to having ocean steamers avoid the Grand 
Banks altogether, France having the largest 
fishing fleet there, and the annual death roll 
being an appalling one. 
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CODFISH ON A VESSEL’S DECK. 


While fishing the bankers always lie at an- 
chor, the shallows being but forty or fifty 
fathoms under water, and the crafts are moored 
by stout hempen cables, which prevent the bows 
being damaged by the ceaseless pitching of the 
hulls in the ground swell and also enable them 
to cut clear if any danger impends. During 
thick fogs and on dark nights they are supposed 
to sound horns and ring bells ; but often when 
tired, after days of arduous toil, the crews disre- 
gard these precautions, pre- 
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loss of many more vessels. 
The Grand Banks are thick- 
ly studded with these crys- 
tal islets at all seasons, and 
as the smacks cruise about 
in quest of the “schools” of 
fish many a craft runs into 
a berg or a floe and is either 
sunk or desperately stricken, 
with grievous if not total 
loss of life. 

The frightful storms 
which beset these waters 
from time to time are an- 
other potent source of trag- 
edy among the Yankee 
bankmen. The Galveston 
hurricane spent its final fury 
on the Grand Banks and 
sent to the bottom over 20 
vessels and 300 men. A sin- 
gle gale on Georges Bank has 
meant death for 165. The 
6th of June storm, in 1886, destroyed 57 vessels 
of all nationalities and cost nearly 800 lives, while 
40 smacks were cast ashore on the rugged coast 
of Newfoundland. When such storms occur 
vessels are often sunk at their moorings, with 
all hands, by a single mighty comber over- 
whelming them. Others drag their anchors, 
collide with consorts, and are quickly engulfed. 
Some are turned bottom up; others are dismasted 
and razed ; more have their decks swept of crews 





ferring the risk of mishap to 
loss of sleep; and most of 
the tragedies among the 
banking fleet occur in the 
early morning hours, when 
vigilance is relaxed on liner 
and trawler alike, and when 
the veil of mist hides the 
menace of the oncoming jug- 
gernaut. On the racer’s 
lofty decks no passengers are 
grouped, and the hapless 
creatures on the smack be- 
low are sent to their last ac- 
count with none to tell the 
story of their dreadful fate. 

Derelicts also frequently 
destroy bankers, the half- 
sunken hulls coming into vi- 
olent contact with the fisher- 
boats and shattering these 
into a mere raffle of broken 
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timbers; and colliding with 
icebergs and floes causes the 


A TYPICAL CREW OF A GLOUCESTER FISHING VESSEL. 
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UNLOADING AND WEIGHING CODFISH IN THE HARBOR OF GLOUCESTER. 


and become derelicts; more escape after the 
most amazing experiences. A few will make 
for land, only, perhaps, to be wrecked with all 
hands in sight of their very homes; others run 
seaward and perish with none to tell how, or 
are rescued by some steamer along the great 
trade route many days after. For the past 
fifty years Gloucester has averaged more than 
one hundred lives annually lost from among her 
fishing fleet from various causes. The Cora 
McKay, a splendid new ship, never came back 
with her twenty-two men; the Hmu/ator struck 
on a north-shore reef and but two out of eight- 
een were rescued. Thus it goes, year after 
year, the Storm King taking his ample toll. 

In these off-shore gales, when vessels are the 
mere sport of the elements, woe betide the luck- 
less wights who are caught by the tempest 
when afar in their dories at work upon their 
trawls, for unless they can reach some sheltering 
deck their doom is sealed. Trawls are long 
ropes to which, at intervals of a yard, are at- 
tached smaller lines terminating in a hook that 
is baited to attract the fish. A trawl usually 
contains three thousand hooks, and is set in the 
sea some distance from the vessel, being moored 
at each end by an anchor and a buoy. The 


trawls radiate from a vessel like spokes from a 
wheel-hub, and each trawl is “ tended” by a dory 
containing two men, who bait the hooks daily 
after clearing them of their catch. A dory is 
a small flat-bottomed boat so constructed that 
several will sit into each other, thus saving 
space on the schooner’s deck. No more hazard- 
ous pursuit could be imagined than that of these 
dorymen, remote from their smacks-when storms 
beset them or blinding fogs enshroud. 

Dories do, of course, occasionally survive these 
gales, and the men reach land or some passing 
craft, but the path of a storm can always be 
traced by the upturned dories and the dead 
bodies which attest its ravages ; and the lot of 
a rescued doryman is not always a pleasant one, 
for he may have met mishaps which will maim 
him for life. Besides the ravages wrought by 
storm, dorymen are prone to another peril,—that 
caused by fogs, which shut down over the ocean 
in calm weather and blind these unfortunate 
men to the position of their own vessel or any 
others that may be near, and oftentimes doom 
the dorymates to the most awful suffering, or 
perhaps to perish miserably after enduring long 
days and nights of agony. When dorymen are 
thus befogged they endeavor to row to land, but 
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as often as not row away from it, for in the mist 
which envelops them they speedily lose all sense 
of locality and direction, as does one who is 
blindfolded. They toil on till their vigor is 
spent, and then, weak from hunger and thirst, 
cast themselves in their boat’s bottom to wait for 
death, which during most of the year is pre- 
ceded by the excruciating torture of frostbite as 
the extremities are seared with its touch in a 
region where ice and cold have their home. 

This is unquestionably the most daunting aspect 
of the fishing industry, the knowledge that men 
are fog-encompassed daily and that a large per- 
centage of them perish ; and to face this possi- 
bility every time one enters a dory and recall the 
horrors which have been the lot of previous drift- 
aways calls for no ordinary pluck, and proves 
these fisherfolk to be possessed of dauntless cour- 
age. The annals of no other seafaring pursuit 
can reveal such appalling experiences as those 
that have befallen driftaway dorymen, experi- 
ences which leave a lasting impression. 

The winter herring fishery prosecuted by the 
Yankee trawlers on the Terranovan coast, and 
forming the chief bone of contention between 
them and the Newfoundland government, has a 
whole sheaf of dangers peculiarly its own and 
making it admittedly the most deadly branch of 
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the Gloucester industry. It is carried on dur- 
ing the winter months on a coast scourged by 
storms, blockaded with ice, and fringed with 
reefs which have proved the doom of many of 
the herring carriers. The vessels in making to 
or from their home port have to skirt the Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland coast, and often are 
driven ashore there, with serious loss of life, or 
in driving through the ice-cumbered ocean they 
are at times forced bodily under by the strength 
of the tempest with which they battle. 

With the thermometer away below zero, their 
sails freeze solid as plates of steel, their cordage 
gets rigid as bars of iron, their decks are thickly 
coated with gelid spray, and the crews have to 
cover their faces with flannel masks to withstand 
the stinging hail. In this guise the little crafts 
buffet their way along, now and again being 
swept by the waves and occasionally a man or 
two washed overboard, while the list of vessels 
wrecked in this venture, many of them with all 
hands, would exhaust a page of this publication. 
Some are crushed in the ice, others are driven 
on the rocks, more founder beyond soundings. 
A. mishap to a vessel in winter in these waters 
means certain death, and the bederoll of the lost 
is perhaps the best tribute to the courage of 
those who still pursue the enterprise. 

















LONG LINES OF FISH DRYING ON THE RACKS. 























THE NEW ERA IN COLOMBIA. 


BY FRANCIS P. SAVINIEN. 


(Mr. Savinien writes from Yeguas, near Bogota.) 


HE United States of Colombia has entered 
upon an era of peace and progress. The 
Colombian army has become a body of laborers. 
Troops are converted into sappers and employed 
in building or improving ways of communication. 
Idleness, as well as agitation, is beginning to re- 
ceive general condemnation. It is true that 
there is little liberty. There is, however, less 
persecution than formerly. Journals are abject 
and individuals mute. There is no free speech 
or press. But there are few persons in prison 
or exile for political reasons. The policy of the 
government has become that of abstention rather 
than restraint. 

By judicious, if not generous, action, Presi- 
dent Rafael Reyes has succeeded in harmoniz- 
ing nearly all elements of the population. His 
administration is neither Liberal nor Conserva- 
tive. It is Nationalist. Placed in power by 
Conservatives and sustained by Liberals, his 
favors to the former preserve order in the cen- 
ter of the country, and his implicit trust in the 
latter insures peace on the frontiers. He has 
made General Uribe-Uribe minister to Chile, 
Argentina, and Brazil, and General Herrera 
commander along the Venezuelan border, thus 
bestowing the highest diplomatic and military 
honors on Liberals. From Conservatives he 
chose all his ministers (except Dr. Modesto 
Garces, of the Department of Public Works), 
the governor of the capital district, and other 
high officials for the center of government. His 
government is like that of Panama, the secession 
of which made a policy of reconciliation pre- 
dominant in both countries. 


A NEW NATION FINANCIALLY. 


The great aspiration of the Colombians to-day 
is the amortization of the paper currency. At 
a feast recently celebrated in the capital for the 
purpose, all the die-plates used for printing pa- 
per money were destroyed. No more mendicant 
currency will be allowed to enter into circula- 
tion. This was no merely melodramatic play, as 
is shown by another incident also indicating re- 
cuperating powers in the Colombians. To relieve 
the country of the depressing specter of ragged 
money the government has organized the Cen- 
tral Bank, an institution of national character, 
With a capital of eight million dollars. The peo- 


ple promptly subscribed forty million dollars, 
five times the sum required. This was indeed 
heroic, considering that their financial resources 
are limited. Because of the nation’s enthusiasm, 
more banks will be organized, one for each de- 
partment of the republic, as branches of the Cen- 
tral Bank, and amortization will be accomplished 
within a short time. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHEMES OF THE BOGOTA 
GOVERNMENT. 


Without injury to the interests of private 
parties, now exploiting them under lease from 
the nation, the government is taking measures 
to make the emerald mines of Muzo and Coscués 
aid the finances. Originally leased for a nom- 
inal rent (because of a misconception as to their 
value), and since proved through development 
to be the richest in the world, these mines have 
just been re-leased so as to produce for tle nation 
between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 annually. 
The price of emeralds is constantly rising, though 
production increases prodigiously. Hence, the 
revenues must grow, monopolistic restriction by 
government preventing overproduction and the 
corresponding depreciation in price. So fabu- 
lously rich are the mines that orders for a ton 
of stones at a time can be filled. 

Other mineral industries are thriving. A con- 
cession has been granted to an American com- 
pany for the exploitation of coal mines near Rio 
Hacha, from which it is agreed that Colombia 
will receive royalties on no less than one million 
tons of coal per year. The coal, moreover, is 
within easy reach of the New York market. By 
new arrangements, the salt mines. of Zipaquira 
will produce an annual income of $4,000,000 to 
the government. 

Colombia's present attitude toward Americans 
is dignified and commendatory. Though scarce- 
ly meriting favorable treatment, they are pre- 
ferred to other foreigners in the republic, and 
they obtain nearly all the concessions granted to 
aliens. They are as welcome in Colombia as 
they were before the secession of Panama, and 
it is chiefly they who have charge of constructive 
work throughout the country. Two railroads 
of importance are being constructed by Ameri- 
cans. One of these, from Buenaventura, on the 
Pacific, to Bogota, by way of Cali, will no doubt 
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result in a thorough development of the Cauca 
Valley, and reduce the time of travel between 
the capital and the ocean from twelve days to 
forty-eight hours; the other, from the Gulf of Da- 
rien to Medellin, the second city in the republic, 
will place a rich region in touch with commerce. 
The country to be traversed by the roads is ele- 
vated, and suitable for an industrial population, 
insuring colonization, 
which must start from 
the head waters of riv- 
ers. Employment is 
thereby given to twen- 
ty thousand men. 

Asa result of all this 
constructive work, 
gold fields will be de- 
veloped. Once made 
accessible, the Choco 
region will be filled 
with prospectors. With 
the enactment of laws 
similar to those pre- 
ailing in the Western 
American States, a 
great increase in the 
mining population will 
soon be brought about, 
and even a mining 
boom, “on the Ameri- 
can plan,’ must occur. 
Important discoveries 
of gold will certainly be 
made. The purpose of 
President Reyes is to 
develop the country, 
and he realizes that 
mines are the best agents for the introduction 
of immigration on a large scale. The mining 
laws of Colombia, already the most liberal in 
South America, will be still further improved. 
Very probably the coinage tax will be abolished. 
The export tax on bar gold has been abolished, 
and before long mining will be made an un- 
taxed industry. 


COLOMBIA'S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


To insure peace with neighboring nations, 
General Uribe, the new minister to Chile, Ar- 
gentina, and Brazil, will strive to bring about 
an amicable adjustment of the dispute with 
Brazil over boundaries. His mission, propi- 
tiously begun, will most probably be successful- 
ly concluded. Friction with Ecuador over ques- 


tions of limits, reduced temporarily, cannot again 
become dangerous. 

Relations with Venezuela are being made 
-more cordial. 


Six months ago, President Cas- 
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tro, of the latter country, proposed that the 
quarrel over the Goajira territory be terminated 
by arrangements for arbitration, and President 
Reyes has met him more than half-way. <A few 
months ago, telegraphic communications, severed 
four years ago, were reéstablished between 
Venezuela and Colombia, and there are pros- 
pects of an immediate resumption of diplomatic 
transactions between 
the two countries. The 
appointment of Gen. 
Miguel Herrera, as one 
of the immediate re- 
sults of the work of her 
special confidential 
agent to Venezuela, Dr. 
J. T. Diaz Granados, 
indicates that Colom- 
bia is willing to have a 
minister represent her 
in Cardcas. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. 


Through the utiliza. 
tion of her water power, 
Colombia could sur- 
prise the world more 
than by any other form 
of development. The 
volume and fall of her 
cascades, rapids, and 
cataracts exceed those 
of any other land. At 
a distance of less than 
100 miles from Bogota 
the Cauca River de- 
scends 6,800 feet in the 
course of 65 miles, and the Magdalena 7,500 
feet in 68 miles. As their extraordinary descent 
is not abrupt, being at no place marked by a 
precipitate fall, it will be necessary to construct 
canals of great length to make their vast forces 
available in full for commercial and industrial 
purposes ; but the reward possible is so great 
that the expenditures involved are compara- 
tively insignificant. Railroad companies, with 
American capital, are now negotiating with the 
government for concessions to exploit these two 
rivers for the purpose of securing motive power. 

As though careful that nothing should be 
lacking to make of Colombia the electric manu- 
facturing nation of the future, nature has pro- 
vided the country with coal fields wherever 
water power may be wanting. The Cauca, Mag- 
dalena, and other immense rivers have their 
sources in or near the stupendous elevation of 
land known as the Massif. This is the Tibet of 
South America—the roof of the continent. It is 














THE NEW ERA 


an untouched coffer of nature. Unpopulated 
and unexplored, it offers to the adventurous, 
daring, and haray element of humanity a new 
Colorado, enlarged ten times. There is incalcu- 
lable wealth of gold, silver, copper, iron, and 
other metals stored within it. To reach these, 
human ingenuity will be severely tested. Intri- 
cate engineering problems must be solved. But 
the means of solution are at hand, and Colom- 
bian intelligence will be quickened by the task. 


SOME OF THE LEADING PRODUCTS. 


Last year, Colombia made a new record in the 
exportation of coffee. Owing to losses of the 
crop in Brazil, the price of coffee has risen 
greatly, and more to the advantage of Colombia 
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than any other South American country. Be- 
cause of the steady depreciation in the price of 
coffee, the rest of the continent has been limit- 
ing production, while Colombia has been aug- 
menting it at an unprecedented rate. This year, 
Colombian coffee-growers, after four years of cul- 
tivation, find the millions of coffee trees planted 
by them in the Magdalena Valley, the depart- 
ment of Cundinamarca, and the Cucuta Valley 
yielding from one to two pounds of beans apiece. 
According to official estimates, $5,000,000 worth 
of coffee will be exported through the port of 
Barranquilla this year, $2,000,000 through Car- 
tagena, $2,000,000 from Cucuta, and $1,000,000 
from other ports. Within two years, v enezuela, 
now ranking next to Brazil, will give place to 

Colombia as a_ coffee-pro- 
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ducer. After1896, the value 
of the coffee output dimin- 
ished 10 per cent. a year 
progressively until 1904, 
when the value of all ex- 
ported was about one-third 


“te as much as in 1896. The 
ig present year will undoubt- 
ee edly show an increase of 40 
We per cent. over 1904, and 
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COLOMBIA, SHOWING SITUATION IN RELATION TO THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 


though next year may not 
maintain the advance, no re- 
trocession can occur within 
five years. Steady develop- 
ment may be expected until 
the coffee-growing industry 
is restored to prosperity. 

Cacao is one of the most 
valuable articles of export 
from Colombia, ranking 
fourth among them in im- 
portance. Since 1898 the 
production has increased 800 
per cent., assuming such pro- 
portions as to interest the 
nation at large. The ad- 
vance for this year compares 
favorably with that of the 
decade. <A crisis must occur 
in the cacao trade, it is _be- 
lieved ; but if it is avoided 
for five years it cannot be of 
much consequence to Co- 
lombians. 

There is a steady demand 
for Colombian quinine, the 
best in the world, and the 
article is one of the most 
profitable exported from the 
country. 

Exportation of cattle ind 
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hides is stationary. This year will show a slight 
diminution. Cartagena, the principal port for 
shipment, will have about $1,400,000 to her credit 
for the transportation of cattle, and $200,000 for 
the exportation of hides. The total value of 
hides exported from the country for the year 
will be, approximately, $1,200,000. 

Lumber and dyewoods, very important prod- 
ucts, both for tonnage and value, are being ex- 
ported in increased quantities year by year. 
But this year will in no way prove notable. 
Profits are being reduced, owing to the compe- 
tition of other countries. Nearly all orders are 
from American buyers, who are showing Panama 
and the Maracaibo region more favors year by 
year, causing the Colombian output to be re- 
stricted, though not reduced. Dividivi and 
guayacan are the most valuable woods. The 
supply of timber is very accessible, and for ex- 
isting industrial needs is inexhaustible. 

Last year, tobacco worth $1,895,000 was ex- 
ported. According to official estimates, the value 
of the exported tobacco for the year should have 
been $2,700,000. 

Gold is one of the principal exports. From 
Jarranquilla, the chief port for shipments. $1,- 
747,183 worth of the yellow metal has been sent 
abroad during the year 1905 in the form of bars 
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and dust, and $87,000 in coin. From the same 
port, silver in refined bars and bullion worth 
$390,986 has been exported. That the produc- 
tion of platinum,—found, as a rule, in conjune- 
tion with gold,—is increasing is indicated by an 
exportation of $4,129 worth of the metal. 

It is difficult to estimate the Colombian pro- 
duction of metals, since gold is permitted to leave 
the country freely, excepting in the form of 
coin. Some Colombians assert that the output 
is $10,000,000 annually. As few records are 
kept of the yield of the leading gold-mining 
district, Marmato, or of the rich department of 
Antioquia, the government’s estimate of $3,000,- 
000 is evidently too low. It is safe to say that 
the production of gold for all Colombia is about 
$5,000,000 per year, and the silver production 
about $2,000,000. 

At least $750,000 worth of rubber is pro- 
duced per year. It is all exported, and is not 
accounted for to the authorities. 

The exportation of drugs for the year will 
amount to over $100,000. 


HOW THE TRADE BALANCE STANDS. 


Total exportations for 1905 will be, approxi- 
mately, $17,000,000. Of these, 16 per cent. go 
to Germany, 17 to France, 20 to England, and 














THE WATER-FRONT AT HONDA, THE PORT OF BOGOTA, COLOMBIA. 
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AVENIDO DEL PROGRESO (PROGRESS AVENUE), ONE OF THE BUSINESS THOROUGHFARES IN THE OUTSKIRTS OF BOGOTA. 


24 to the United States. Spain, Italy, Vene- 
zuela, the West Indies, and Ecuador receive 
the rest. Colombia’s importations for the year 
will amount to $23,000,000, approximately. Of 
these, 28 per cent. come from England, 20 from 
Germany, 20 from France, and 17 from the 
United States, the rest being from Spain, Italy, 
the West Indies, Venezuela, and Ecuador, in 
the order given. 

About $4,000,000 worth of goods come from 
the United States, material for railroads, not 
subject to customs regulations, not being in- 
cluded. About $6,500,000 worth of goods come 
from England, $4,600,000 from Germany, $4,- 
400,000 from France, and $1,400,000 from 
Spain. Italy sells Colombia $350,000 worth of 
goods; the West Indies sell her $300,000, 
Cuba’s portion being $215,000 of tobacco ; Vene- 
zuela sells her $125,000, all but $1,000 of which 
go to Cucuta ; and Ecuador, $100,000. 

Notwithstanding the competition of Cartagena, 
with better harbor accommodations, Barranquil- 
la, at the mouth of the Magdalena River, is the 
unrivaled port, 60 per cent. of the commerce 
passing through it, while but 20 goes through 
Cartagena, 8 through Cucuta via Lake Mara- 
caibo, and 7 through Buenaventura, on the Pa- 
cific coast. 


In Colombian trade, Americans are outdone by 
Europeans. At Cucuta, where they are strong- 
est, Germans transact several per cent. more 
business than they ; and at Barranquilla, where 
they are weakest, the English transact 300 per 
cent. more. Where a fair average is struck,— 
at Cartagena, for example,—they just hold their 
own with Germans and French, but do only 50 
per cent. as much as the English. Controlling 
30 per cent. of the foreign trade of Cucuta, 20 
per cent. of that at Cartagena, and 14 per cent. 
at Barranquilla, they show, by accomplishing 
least where the competition is greatest, that they 
lack only initiative to improve their position. 
American business men could easily become pre- 
dominant. 

The productive capacity of Colombia per capita 
is rapidly increasing. The latest census gave 
the country a total population of 2,137,061. 
Though importation per capita is nearly $12, and 
exportation about $8.50, leaving a trade balance 
of over $3 per year against each inhabitant, the 
productive and consumptive capacities per unit- 
year being $100 and $84, respectively, there is 
an annual increment of wealth of $12, or $25,- 
000,000 for the nation. While most of this is 
represented by construction, a substantial por- 
tion is devoted to political propaganda. 


























































OR fifty years the farm mortgage stood for 

stability, and ranked with the government 
bond as a substantial investment. Then, with 
rapid settlement in the prairie West and buoyant 
exploitation of the high plains, it became a favor- 
ite of the boom-time promoter, and, so far as 
the Western loan was concerned, fell from its 
respectable estate. It has taken years to re- 
cover confidence, and in the meantime the West, 
which is necessarily the principal field for the 
farm -mortgage supply, has undergone vital 
changes, making practically a new situation, and 
one not thoroughly understood by the average 
investor. 

In the West, a mortgage on a farm is not con- 
sidered a sign of poverty ; it is rather an indi- 
cation of progress. It is evidence that the bor- 
rower believes himself capable of getting out of 
the land he is thus enabled to control more than 
the interest on the loan. On this basis the West 
was settled. 

It is a long path from barren homestead to 
competence. Those who trod it spent decades 
in accomplishing results where their successors 
have spent only years. The latter drew on the 
savings of the older communities in the East, 
and with this loan fund built up and developed 
the land at a rate surprising alike to them- 
selves and to the East. As Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and other States of the older West became 
wealthy mortgages became fewer, and the farm- 
mortgage broker moved West with the tide of 
population. The vast area between the Missouri 
River and the Rocky Mountains was, and is, 
the loan field of the nation. Here has been the 
scene of its striking features. 


‘* BOOM-TIME ’’ MORTGAGES WERE RISKY. 


The period of plains development, from 1879 
to 1890, was marked by a notable extravagance 
in mortgage-making. Loan companies were or- 
ganized, their business being to place Eastern 
money on Western farms. They reaped com- 
missions at both ends,—from the borrower and 
from the lender,—and waxed fat. Anybody 
could borrow of them ; indeed, they beseeched 
the borrowers to place mortgages on their farms, 
—the more mortgages the more fees. They had 
their offices in the cities, and their field men 
were clerks who did not know a sand-hill pasture 
from a bottom-land garden. The appraisements 
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were absurd, the terms easy, the interest rates 
high. The mortgage notes themselves, gorgeous 
with gold and green ink, had all the appearance 
of stability, as if the strength of the security de- 
pended on the attractiveness of the paper. 

The East fairly grabbed for these mortgages. 
“T found drafts, money orders, and currency 
heaped on my desk every morning,” said the 
secretary of one of the companies. “I could 
not loan the money as fast as it came in.” 

Most of the companies “guaranteed” the 
loans ; many held the original papers and issued 
debentures against them. These sold equally 
well. Then came the hot winds and the exodus. 
In half a decade a quarter-million people moved 
out of western Kansas and western Nebraska, 
—most of them left behind mortgaged farms. 
In thousands of instances the land was burdened 
with a loan greater than its value in the market, 
—the settler had simply sold out to the Eastern 
investor. 

It was this bit of history that made many a 
hard-working New Englander mourn his savings 
of years sent into the Golden West, only to get 
him a bit of buffalo-grassed sod in the middle of 
the township of Nowhere. He called on the 
loan companies to make good their “ guaranty,” 
and the companies promptly went into the hands 
of receivers,—practically all of them. Then the 
investcr apostrophized the Western loan field 
and waited. 


LATER YEARS’ GOOD RECORD. 


Foreclosures came thick and fast during the 
’90’s. Since then they have been scarce. Many 
a Kansas and Nebraska county which formerly 
had hundreds of sheriff's sales every year now 
does not average a half-dozen, and these are usu- 
ally in the course of settling some estate. The 
new era of mortgage-making brought by the 
good times changed the methods of Western 
borrowing. The life insurance companies be- 
came the largest loaners on farm-mortage securi- 
ties, and instituted system in placing loans, both 
in the application and in the collection. Indi- 
vidual investors, unless handling large sums for 
themselves or for their customers, found it less 
remunerative than before. Formerly, 7 per cent. 
net could easily be secured ; now it is only in por- 
tions of the West that even 6 per cent. net can 
be obtained. Most of the loans to-day pay but 
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5 per cent. net to the investor. Speculative 
stocks, that formerly paid nothing like the re- 
turn of the farm loan, now give practically as 
good interest, taxation considered, and investors 
are less likely to take the real-estate security for 
the placing of their funds. The life insurance 
companies outside of New York, however, seek 
permanent and non-fluctuating investments, and 
the Western companies, particularly, have turned 
to the farm mortgage. By organizing a field 
force, with conservative State managers who are 
paid salaries and not commissions, the business 
is handled with regularity, the chief difficulty in 
these days being to keep the money loaned 


CENSUS OF INCUMBRANCE. 


The census of 1890 included a compilation of 
information regarding the mortgage indebted- 
ness of the nation. It is unfortunate that no 
such information was secured in the census of 
1900. Some basis of comparison may be found, 
however, in the report on free and encumbered 
homes. In 1890, the number of farms free of 
incumbrance was 2,255,789; encumbered, 886,- 
929. In 1900, the free farm-homes, 2,415,995; 
the encumbered, 1,093,235. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the average mortgage was smaller at 
the latter date. The mortgage debt on farms, 
January 1, 1890, is given as $2,209,148,131, 
an increase in the decade preceding of 41.54 
per cent. Kansas, South Dakota, and Nebraska 
ranked highest in the percentage of mortgage 
debt, but these States have in the past decade 
largely decreased their indebtedness. 

Some other interesting figures are given. For 
instance, the average interest rate on all mort- 
gages in the country was 6.6 per cent. ; on lots, 
6.16 per cent., and on farms, 7.36. The average 
life of the mortgage, 4.54 years; the average 
farm loan, $1,032. For the purchase of land, 
80.13 per cent. of the mortgages were given, and 
if the purchase of implements, farm animals, etc., 
was added the percentage rose to 89.82 per cent. 
The mortgage thus has become merely the rent- 
ing of money for use in farming, so far as this 
kind of loans is concerned, with this advantage, 
—the renter is allowed all the excess above the 
stated interest. During the past decade of 
agricultural prosperity in the Middle West this 
method has given a remarkable opportunity to 
the farmers for obtaining homes for themselves 
and their families. 


MILLIONS IN FARM MORTGAGES. 


Western farmers have grown rather particu- 
lar about their indebtedness. One of the com- 
mon requirements of the modern mortgage is 
that the mortgagee shall accept any portion of 





the principal at the time of any interest pay- 
ment. This means that the harvesting of a good 
wheat crop, or the fortunate sale of a bunch of 
cattle, may wipe out the debt, and the loan 
agent must find another borrower. However, 
one insurance company has $40,000,000 in 
Western farm-mortgage loans, and the interest 
thereon is sufficient to pay all its death losses. 
Another company has $99,000,000 in these 
loans, scattered over the Mississippi Valley. 
The larger sums are in I]linois, with about $28,- 
000,000; Minnesota, with $10,000,000; Mis- 
souri, $11,000,000; Iowa, $10,700,000 ; Ohio, 
$8,000,000, and lesser amounts in a dozen other 
States. It places approximately 4,000 farm- 
mortgage loans every year, and has in its his- 
tory loaned $250,000,000 in this way, with 
practically no loss. <A report in the “ Annals 
of the American Academy of Science” gives 
the amount of mortgages held by the life insur- 
ance companies at $490,632,508, or 27.7 per 
cent. of the companies’ assets. This, however, 
includes loans on city property as well as those 
on farms. The percentage is second only to 
that invested in bonds, indicating the partiality 
for this form of investment by the most con- 
servative of investors. 

The insurance-company loan is safeguarded in 
every possible way. The interrogatories of the 
application cover four large pages, and include 
everything from the size of the borrower's family 
to the use he proposes to make of the money. 
They even inquire into his habits and his stand- 
ing in the community; for the well-informed 
investor realizes that the best part of his secu- 
rity is the personality of the borrower. 

Thus, it happens that the insurance companies 
have few foreclosures and practically no losses 
on this class of investments. Of recent years 
the value of land has increased so rapidly that 
every loan,—made, as these investments are, on 
a basis of 40 per cent. of real value,—became 
‘‘ gilt-edged,” and was the best possible security. 

Had the investors who made loans on lands 
in the high plains and virtually bought the 
farms offered as security because the loans were 
so greatly in excess of the usual limit of 40 per 
cent. of real value kept the lands on which they 
foreclosed they would have nearly “played even” 
now. ‘The appreciation of land prices has been so 
considerable that the loan would have been repaid. 
Few of the original mortgagees have profited by 
this advance. Shrewd Westerners have pur- 
chased the old mortgages, have hunted up the 
original owners and secured quitclaim deeds, and 
have generally cleaned up the old mortgage-loan 
business at a large profit through the subsequent 
selling of the properties. The original investors 
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have been the losers, though the discouraged 
settlers, who ‘moved on” after a vain trial at 
making a living on the open plain, should be 
likewise given some pity. It was not the set- 
tler’s fault that excessive loans were made; he 
shared his exuberant hopes of prosperity with 
the real-estate agent. The representative of the 
loan company, eager for a large commission 
(based on the size of the loan), was primarily 
responsible. 


NEW METHODS IN LOAN-MAKING. 


Realty loan agents have been in later years en- 
deavoring to perfect a plan by which the small 
investor may have a chance. The man with 
$10,000 has abundant opportunity to make sat- 
isfactory loans. The man with only $200 can 
with difficulty find a place where he can loan 
his savings on the best of all security, a good 
farm property. ‘To meet the needs of the small 
investor many plans have been devised, some of 
which have been successful, and some are now 
being tested. 

The introduction in Congress, last winter, of 
a bill for the organization of a ‘‘ national mort- 
gage bank” was along this line. The proposed 
law was based on the German mortgage-bond 
methods, and had for its basis the issuing of 
debentures secured by real estate. The bill 
was so cumbered with technicalities and red 
tape as to make it impractical in the view of 
legislators generally, and it has made little prog- 
ress toward favor. 

One form of modern mortgage-handling is seen 
in the operations of a Pennsylvania firm that con- 
ducts a*‘ mortgage bank.” It is really a trust com- 
pany, empowered by its charter to transact all 
kinds of trust-company business, but confining 
its energies to the making and selling of realty 
loans. In Minneapolis there is another departure 
from the old method in a “ gold-bond ” system, 
which, it is hoped, will solve the problem of farm 
loan-making. It is based on the theory that the 
borrower should begin to make preparation for 
payment of his loan as soon as he secures the 
loan itself. Generally, urge the promoters, the 
farmer pays interest to the end of the five-year 
period for which he borrows money, and at the 
conclusion of that time his loan is as large as in 
the beginning. The new plan is for the bor- 
rower to make a ten-year note, and to pay install- 
ments that each year include the interest and 
one-twentieth of the principal, so that at the end 
of the ten-year period one-half the debt has been 
liquidated. The mortgages are deposited with 
a trust company, and serial gold bonds bearing 
5 per cent., in denominations of $500 and $1,000, 
secured by the mortgages, to be paid through 








the trust company, are issued. The necessary 
red tape, the fact that the loan is for ten years, 
the demand for the repayment of part of the 
principal each year, and the possibility that the 
trust company might find itself burdened with 
a large loed unless it found a ready market for 
its bonds are against the scheme. The farmer 
is conservative, and the simple, plain note, with 
the privilege of repayment of any part of the 
principal at any interest-payment date, is likely 
to be more satisfactory to him than any compli- 
cated bond plan. It will be interesting to see 
how the idea works out. 

At Seattle, the center of a rapidly growing 
portion of the Pacific coast farming country, is 
found another plan. It isnot yet applied to the 
farm-loan field, but is devoted rather to city 
loans. Its basis is a part-ownership theory, on 
bonds issued for five years against large build- 
ings. The earnings are apportioned up to 6 per 
cent., and above that two-thirds of the income 
goes to the bond-owners, who are holders of 
securities in multiples of $100, based on the 
properties themselves. The interest is paid quar- 
terly, on the coupon system. It is planned to 
make the bonds negotiable at any bank, and to 
give them many advantages that shall inure to 
their success as attractive investments. 

In an interior town of eastern Nebraska is 
conducted a farm-mortgage plan on a somewhat 
similar basis. The farmer, making a loan of, 
say, $3,000, executes several notes, or bonds, of 
$500 each, aggregating the amount of the loan. 
These notes, or bonds, are secured by a mort- 
gage running to a trustee for all the notes. 
The majority of holders of bonds on any given 
property has the right to direct action in the 
case of forced collection. The bonds bear 9 
per cent. interest on the coupon plan, and are 
convertible into cash on sixty days’ notice, 
making them negotiable at the local banks. 
Many strong points are included in this form of 
loan, and the promoters say that they have had 
little difficulty in placing the notes, or bonds, on 
the market. They claim that the plan meets 
the need of the small investor acceptably. 


VARYING INTEREST RATES. 


With all these new schemes for transforming 
the farm-loan business, none has superseded 
fully the old-fashioned straight mortgage ; and 
as the West increases in wealth and the older 
settlers have a larger loan fund for which they 
seek investment the borrower finds it easier to 
get from his neighbor the accommodation he 
desires. This tendency lessens the amount of bor- 
rowing from Eastern capitalists, and as a local 
understanding of the conditions is always advis- 
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able in the making of a loan, the individual in- 
vestors in farm loans are becoming more and 
more the closely interested neighbors and near 
residents. 

As the prosperity of the borrowing sections 
has increased, the interest rates have necessarily 
decreased. The mortgage department of an 
Eastern insurance company has the following 
table. showing the average return of mortgage 
loans in the States named : 









































1880. | 1885. | 1890. | 1895. | 1900. | 1905. 
States. | 

Per | Per | Per | Per | Per | Per 

cent.| cent.| cent.| cent.) cent.; cent. 
CO{0) Ca id: Co (ea ae a 6.78 | 6.50 | 6.25 | 6 6 
TOW ile s acts coevnccssacss 8 7.46 | 6.84 | 6 5.76 | 5.18 
Michigan... .. 05.0. 00s94% 6.98 | 6.51 | 6.10 | 5.73 | 5.68 | 5.10 
MEIMMESOER. 0.5.5 csic0s 0050 7.99 | 7.68 | 6.52 | 6.05 | 6.02 | 6.01 
North Dakota ........... 8.18 | 7.68 | 7.43 | 6.57 | 6.25 | 6.10 
10 C 1 eee eee 8.07 | 7.01 | 6.41 | 6.32 | 6.11 | 6.01 
South Dakota............ 8.05 | 7.08 | 6.71 | 6.28 | 6.01 | 5.87 
CURIANOMA, «iscsi c5:05c55s's 8.43 | 8.01 | 7.50 | 6.25 | 6.09 | 6 
Washington «06.06.6660 7.68 | 7.10 | 6.72 | 6.50 | 6.18 | 5.75 




















The steadily decreasing rate, even in the far- 
ther Western States, is an index of the prosper- 
ity that has transformed the doubtful regions 
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into substantial and permanently resourceful 
fields for the investor. 

The reliability of the mortgage debtor, the 
actual value of the security, the accuracy of the 
abstract, and the collection of interest comprise 
a quartet of difficulties standing in the way of 
the timid investor in farm loans. They are, 
however, by no means insuperable, and their 
solution lies in the selection of a trustworthy 
agent. In many States the local banker occu- 
pies the position of real-estate loan broker, and 
obviously possesses many advantages for the 
position. In others, the real-estate sales-agent 
also negotiates loans ; if he can curb his ex- 
uberant estimate of land values, he is a capable 
one. Whoever he is, the loan broker must 
know land values, must understand something 
of land laws, and must be financially respon- 
sible,—though in these days he does not “ guar- 
antee ” the loans he places. 

With the rapid fluctuation of stock quota- 
tions and the desire for substantial, permanent 
investments, the farm loan has increased in 
favor, and to-day is probably rated as high by 
the conservative investor as at any time in the 
nation’s history. 
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BY WILLIAM H. 


ALLEN. 


(General Agent of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor.) 


' prizes for the best summary form of 

reporting significant school facts have re- 
cently been offered by a New Jersey philanthro- 
pist and leader in social work, who believes that 
improvement in school reports “will help child- 
saving and probation work, public charities, and 
public schools in all States.” The competition 
is open to persons from any part of the United 
States and from any walk in life ; forms may be 
based upon the needs of the schools, local or State, 
in which the contestant is most interested ; the 
results will be announced at the next meeting of 
the National Educational Association. That the 
questions raised by this contest are general, not 
local, in their scope is further attested by the 
public men constituting the committee of award : 
President James R. Angell, head of Michigan's 
educational system; Hon. H. F. Fox, editor 
of the New Jersey Review of Charities and Cor- 
rection ; Hon. William: T. Harris, national com- 
Missloner of education; Hon. S. M. Lindsay, 
former commissioner of education for Porto Rico, 


now secretary National Child Labor Committee ;. 
Professor George H. Locke, editor of the School 
Review ; Hon. N. C. Schaefer, State superintend- 
ent of instruction, Pennsylvania, and president 
of the National Educational Association ; Pro- 
fessor A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation ; R. Fulton Cutting, president of the New 
York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, through which agency the prizes 
are offered. 

At the sessions of the National Educational 
Association, eminent educators from every section 
of the country have repeatedly deplored the 
failure of school reports to throw more light 
upon the problems arising from the state’s obliga- 
tion to do its utmost that every child shall become 
a healthy, moral, and industrially efficient citizen. 
The nature of present defects and of changes 
needed might be.illustrated by almost every school 
report published. Conditions in Greater New 
York are cited, partly because its school system 
has such an enviable reputation wherever public 
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schools exist that other cities are now copying 
with equal enthusiasm and success its weak as 
well as its strong points, and partly because 
that city has for two years been considering the 
need for revision of school records and accounts. 


BUSINESS METHODS DEMANDED. 


That vast economies are possible in New York 
City’s schools, both in expenditures and in the 
use of pupils’ and teachers’ time, is the unani- 
mous judgment of a special committee of five, 
appointed by the Board of Education in Janu- 
ary, 1905, to consider the need for bookkeeping 
revision. In its preliminary report, last Novem- 
ber, this committee declared in effect that the 
Board of Education now records and reports the 
expenditure of $30.000,000 annually in a way 
that within a few months would place a railroad, 
a department store, or a monthly magazine in the 
hands of a receiver. Wherever school manage- 
ment has been investigated the verdict is the 
same,—its laudable objects do not exempt it 
from the invariable law of business, that igno- 
rance and deficient or tardy information regard- 
ing administrative results furnish a fertile soil 
for the propagation of inefficiency, if not dis- 
honesty. The school text-book trade has been 
pushed in country as well as city by meth- 
ods that in deception, favoritism, shamelessness, 
vaunted altruism, and number contaminated sur- 
pass the wildest dreams of insurance plunderers. 
The margin of waste and misapplied energy is 
not infrequently greater in the schools than in 
other departments of government ; it continues 
because we are satisfied with meaningless, con- 
fused records of school management. 


SCHOOL NEEDS SHOULD BE DISCLOSED. 


It was believed in New York City until quite 
recently that our school authorities were en- 
forcing the child-labor and compulsory-educa- 
tion laws; to-day, school officials admit that 
50,000, perhaps 100,000, children are running 
wild on the street or working contrary to law 
in ill-ventilated tenements, factories, or shops. 
So startling is the picture of 50,000 animals of 
any description—not to mention future citizens 
—being deprived of legal protection that one 
is sure this condition could not have lasted eight 
years had it been regularly described in the 
monthly or annual reports of the local school 
superintendent, or even the annual reports of 
the State and national commissioners of educa- 
tion. Suppose that last year’s report had print- 
ed side by side children of school.age on the streets 
or in factories, 100,000, and 2,300 returned to 
school; or, again, total absences of those registered, 
12,400,000, of those enrolled, 33,000,000, side by 
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side with 15,500 total times truants were returned, 
is it conceivable that our fiscal authorities would 
have failed to increase either the appropriation 
for attendance work or the efficiency of the 
present staff of attendance officers ? That school 
attendance may mean marking time instead of 
marching forward is proved by 161,000 children 
in the elementary schools of New York City who, 
in June, 1905, were from two to six years be- 
hind their proper grade, and by about 600,000 
pupils who are marching in what one educator 
has called “intellectual lock step.” A large ma- 
jority become discouraged and drop out before 
finishing the course, the frightful mortality rate 
being indicated by comparison of the number in 
the third grade, 84,000, with 27,000 in the 
eighth, 18,000 graduating from the elementary 
schools, and 12,000 entering the high school, of 
whom less than 1,000 graduated. Comptroller 
Grout was charged with being an enemy of the 
public schools, and with cherishing personal 
hostility to certain school officials, when he de- 
clared, two years ago, with Mayor Low, that the 
business methods of the schools were lax and 
wasteful. In February, 1906, the superintend- 
ent of audits and accounts publicly admitted 
that, notwithstanding previous denials of any 
defects in the financial methods of the Board 
of Education, there have never been accounts 
showing the cost of administration, the cost of 
education,—no property ledger and no “ statis- 
tical information of fundamental character.” 
The public has tried loyally to shift its faith and 
change its oaths to suit the guesses or non 
sequiturs of school men until, as Dr. Parkhurst 
said recently of himself, for want of facts it has 
abandoned all effort to form an_ intelligent 
opinion regarding school needs. 


DEFECTIVE RECORDS SUGGEST DEFECTIVE 
SUPERVISION. 


Reforms must begin with records, as superin- 
tendents find who try to improve their annual 
reports without first raising their standard of 
recording work done. Whenever one finds a 
badly organized, unclassified annual report that 
fails to compare school with school, month with 
month, this year with last year, promise with 
performance ; that makes little or ineffective use 
of percentages and summary tables ; that prints 
related things pages apart ; that affords no meas- 
ure of the efficiency of superintendent, principal, 
teacher, attendance officer, or curriculum, and no 
definite picture of unsatisfied needs, one may with 
perfect safety assume that the daily supervision 
of schools is suffering from the same or worse de- 
fects, and that records are neither modern nor 
useful for purposes of supervision. The Wil- 
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liamson prize expresses confidence that improved 
reporting will carry with it better supervision, 
made possible by improved records. 


WHAT FACTS ARE NEGLIGIBLE ? 


A superintendent’s annual report shows what 
that officer thinks the public ought to be told, 
or perhaps what it insists upon knowing, about 
his efficiency and that of the schools he super- 
vises. A financial report made by the Board of 
Education shows what the directors believe they 
are under obligation to tell, or what they want 
the community to know, about their efficiency 
as directors. Records, on the other hand, show 
what the teacher, principal, division superintend- 
ent, superintendent, director, or fiscal officer feels 
that he himself needs to know in order to be effi- 
cient. Conversely, such facts as are not matter of 
record represent knowledge that the responsible 
officers are not conscious of needing. The cate- 
gory is wide. When the United States census to- 
tal of children of school age gives neither the 
number who are subject to school laws nor those 
who may reasonably be expected to attend school, 
the director advertises that he does not regard 
these facts as necessary. The New York Board 
of Education has kept no property ledger and 
no controlling accounts because neither commis- 
sioner nor auditor has hitherto seen the necessity.* 


ESSENTIAL FACTS WANTING FOR NEW YORK 
SCHOOLS. 


The last published report of the city superin- 
tendent—for the school year ending July 31, 
1905—shows, as do the original records, that 


the Board of Superintendents have not hereto- 
fore deemed it necessary or advisable for the 
superintendents, their subordinates, the commis- 
sioners, or the public to know: The number of 
unregistered children who ought to be in school ; 
percentage of attendance on enrollment in the 
elementary schools, why the number in the 
first grade fell from 88,000 to 58,000 from June, 
1904, to June, 1905; number of sittings by 
grades provided for in buildings projected ; what 
schools and what grades contain children of ab- 
normal age in September and October, or on 
more typical days than June 30; what percent- 
age are taking for the second or third time sub- 
jects passed satisfactorily ; what are the “ingeni- 
ous methods” employed by some principals to 
abolish the “lock step,” whether and when they 
are to be made general; in what schools and 
classes newly arrived immigrant children regis- 
tered last fall, how many could not be taught in 
the English language ; whether pupils starting 
five or ten years ago on part time are behind or 
ahead of those who started with a full day ; 
whether the “enriched curriculum” holds chil- 
dren in the higher grades who would otherwise 
drop out, or whether it discourages large num- 
bers ; whether there is not evidence in other 
schools than Elm Street that the so-called fads 
strengthen the three R’s and obviously give pow- 
er to the pupil instead of taking time without 
adequate return for energy expended ; the school 
standing of the thousands of undernourished chil- 
ren for whom free lunches are asked ; what is 
being done for the tens of thousands of children 
found recently to be in serious need of medical 


* The following excerpts from the annual reports published, respectively, by the New York and Chicago school de- 
partments illustrate important differences in the methods pursued in tabulating attendance statistics. The first excerpt 


is from the New York summary of high-school attendance: 
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In marked contrast with the above is the careful statistical record of the attendance at Chicago high schools as set 


forth in the report for the school year 1902-03 : 
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or dental care; extent to which sickness ex- 
plains 64,000 daily absences of registered pupils 
and 169,000 daily absences of enrolled pupils ; 
whether the increase of 4.4 per cent. in the aver- 
age attendance is due largely to the increase of 
14.1 in enrolled pupils dropped from the regis- 
ter; what schools have playgrounds, and why 
new schools are being built without playgrounds, 
roof-gardens, baths, and auditoriums ; percentage 
of absence, truancy, failure to win promotion, 
per class, per grade, per school, per district ; 
whether truants, non-attendants, and children il- 
legally employed are first reported by teachers, 
by truant officers, or by social workers ; why 
seventy-seven attendance officers, declared to be 
overworked, return to school but one truant each 
per day, and one non-attendant per week, and 
one child illegally employed per fortnight ; effici- 
ency ranking of teacher, principal, attendance 
officer, division superintendent ; how one month 
compares with another, this year with last, as to 
essentials ; per capita cost of giving a pupil a 
year in the eighth-grade grammar or first-year 
high school ; per capita cost. of so-called “fads 
and frills ;” how the 6,656 persons were selected 
whose postal-card vote in support of singing, 
manual training, sewing, and cooking are cited 
as the “popular vote overwhelmingly in favor 
of such teaching ;” why all expense of superin- 
tendence is charged against elementary schools 
alone, the amount per pupil ; how for two years 
budgetary controversies have retarded the growth 
of evening schools, popular lectures, vacation 
schools, and recreation centers.* 


ILLUSTRATION OF CONTROL THROUGH RECORDS. 


The foregoing is but a partial list of essential 
facts not made known to the public, without 
which it is impossible either to understand school 
problems or to prove school progress. The mea- 
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ger facts called for by existing records are not 
properly classified, nor do they become available 
during the year whose condition they describe. 
Of what use is it to know to-day that on June 
30, last year, 32 per cent. of the children in the 
elementary schools were above extreme normal 
age if we cannot tell the condition to-day ? How 
records may be made to teach lessons, save time, 
and point out omissions and weaknesses is shown 
in the office of the supervisor of public lectures, 
Henry M. Leipziger. Every morning he receives 
a report on the lectures of the evening before, 
each fact is posted, as are bank entries, with 
others of its kind, and, like a banker, Mr. Leip- 
ziger can tell at the close of each day the stand. 
ing of his department,—whether an audience 
liked Professor A.’s lecture, the special interest 
of Center 59, or the cost of an illustrated lec- 
ture on physics, for fee, transportation, attend- 
ants, and supplies. <A similar system applied 
throughout the New York schools—as has al- 
ready been shown by certain progressive prin- 
cipals working independently—would revolu- 
tionize standards of efficiency for teaching and 
supervision within a month, would show where 
economies are possible, and how, if at all, the 
curriculum needs strengthening. 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR SCHOOL FACTS. 


But the best possible system of records for 
the pedagogical department of a school system 
would be incomplete unless compared with ade- 
quate records of equipment and expense. Ina 
large city like New York, it is too much to ex- 
pect that the superintendent’s office keep a du- 
plicate record of sites, playgrounds, buildings, 
repairs, supplies. Even if practicable, it would 
involve very great expense. Yet he needs that 
information, otherwise he cannot codperate prop- 
erly with the superintendents of supplies, build- 


* In exhibiting the cost of evening schools, the New York report leaves out of account the expenditures for supplies, 
lighting, fuel, janitor service, repairs, etc., and includes only the salaries of principals and teachers and the district 


superintendent in charge: 





Salaries as above stated. 
Expenditure, 
General School Fund. 


Average 
attendance. 
Term, 1904-05. 


Cost 
per capita. 





$493,910.69 


33,647 


$14.67 








The Chicago report, on the other hand, includes all the items of expense incurred for the maintenance of evenings 


schools, as follows: 








| Cost per pupil. 














For | For janitors For fuel, light, Total | On total On average Cost per pupil 
teachers. and engineers. | and incidentals. expenditure. | enrollment. attendance. per evening. 
$65,744.25 | $5,475.55 $11,698.53 $82,918.33 | $6.36 $14.67 $0.154 
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ings, janitors, etc. To-day it is possible for the 
Committee on Sites or the Committee on Build- 
ings to locate a school in such a place and to 
construct a building with such defects that the 
maximum educational efficiency will never be 
possible. A district superintendent, by failing 
to give necessary information, may compel the 
Department of Supplies to be wasteful. It is 
also possible for the Department of Supplies, 
without the knowledge of the executive head of 
the school system or its governing body, so to 
delay the delivery of supplies that the teaching 
staff cannot properly do its work. In fact, the 
possibilities of accident and of maladjustment 
are aS numerous as though a railroad company 
were to start a freight train, an express train, 
an excursion party, a pay car, and a wrecker 
from several points on a single track without a 
train dispatcher. If, as the special committee 
of the board recommended, facts were central- 
ized and classified, and studied when centralized, 
the departments could keep out of one another’s 
way or come to one another's help by means of 
messages received directly from the central of- 
fice, which would be at all times informed as to 
the needs and activities of each department. 

Such a clearing house is considered quite in- 
dispensable by every large corporation. For 
want of it, the city of New York, its mayor, comp- 
troller, and taxpayer, must settle the most im- 
portant school problems on the basis of general 
impression. The attitude of many toward facts 
was recently expressed by a commissioner who 
said, “I can always get information when I go 
after it,” little realizing that a proper system 
would send facts to him. 


SUPERIORITY OF STATE OVER CITY REPORTS. 


With respect to school records, as in so many 
other matters, the fact should be emphasized 
that New York differs from the majority of cities 
chiefly in the magnitude of interests involved, 
and in being somewhat more conscious of changes 
needed. A Boston educator recently condoled 
with a New York teacher for having the “ back- 
ward-pupil problem, which, fortunately, does not 
trouble Boston,” yet, according to the United 
States Commissioner of Education, Boston has 
ahigher percentage of children above normal 
age than New York,—a situation that adequate 
records would have disclosed years ago. Phila- 
delphia awoke to the fact last year that her 
schools had suffered grievously for her content 
with corruption. City superintendents, whether 
in Springfield, Massachusetts, Spokane, Pitts- 
burg, or Los Angeles, have much to learn from 
the State superintendents of instruction, who 
have for ten years made progressive use of their 


vast powers to prescribe forms of school record. 
Yet even they put in one group for school-census 
purposes children too young and too old to go 
to school, those who must with those who may,— 
the ages four to twenty-one, for example, being 
of no greater administrative service than the 
ages two to fifty. It is possible to learn as to 
Utah what is not known in Massachusetts, New 
York, Indiana, or Michigan,—the number of chil- 
dren promoted, demoted, and continued in classes 
for all schools of the State; but even in Utah’s 
admirable report the absence of percentages and 
of rankings obscures the valuable lessons con- 
tained in its tables. In most instances, inade- 
quate reports must be attributed to failure on 
the part of teachers to see clearly that adequate 
records would help their own class or their own 
school ; in comparatively few cities have teach- 
ers or school officers actually opposed effective 
publicity. 


SCHOOL RECORDS SHOULD REVEAL SOCIAL NEEDS. 


In delaying the adoption of adequate records 
and accounts, educators, whether in New York 
or in other cities, must have overlooked the im- 
portant fact that a system which fails to dis- 
close weakness, inefficiency, and unsatisfied needs 
must also conceal strength, efficiency, and prog- 
ress ; to oppose revision is, therefore, to deny 
a school system the privilege of proving its true 
worth and of securing the generous financial and 
moral support to which it is entitled. A search- 
light directed upon every city from its educa- 
tional headquarters, and from educational bu- 
reaus of State and nation, will reveal social needs 
that otherwise escape notice ; will, by prompt 
notice of children, families, and districts need- 
ing attention, materially strengthen every pri- 
vate and public child-saving agency and render 
the schools themselves more efficient in prevent- 
ing ignorance, truancy, crime, and dependence. 
One negligent New York truant officer, or one 
Philadelphia teacher who fails to tell of tru- 
ancy because “the truant makes trouble,” can 
manufacture work for a score of child-saving 
agencies ; indifference to children illegally em- 
ployed will furnish relief societies with clients 
for generations to come. If the highest purpose 
of the public school is to teach citizenship rather 
than scholarship, to develop moral, industrial, 
and civic efficiency, what better first step than 
for teacher and director to practise what they 
teach, and discharge their duty as trustees by 
rendering account of their stewardship in such 
a way as to make possible and necessary the 
hearty, because intelligent, codperation of their 
community in support of every demonstrably 
sound, efficient school policy ? 
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ae only business operated by the United 

States Government to-day—and that by 
explicit provision of the national constitution— 
is the post-office. In the number of persons em- 
ployed, moreover, this is the largest business con- 
cern inthe country. Just how vast are its opera- 
tions and how almost marvelous has been its 
growth may be seen in the development of the 
New York Post-Office since the first year of 
Washington’s Presidency. The average receipts 
of the New York office for just a little over half 
a day, during 1905, exceeded the entire receipts 
of the national post-office during the year 1789. 
The gross revenue of this metropolitan office for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, last, exceeded by 
a good margin the combined receipts of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Indian Ter- 
ritory, Maine, Louisiana, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Washington, and Wyoming. 
It exceeded by more than one and a half millions 
of dollars the combined postal revenues of Bos- 
ton, San Francisco, St. Louis, Buffalo, Milwaukee, 
and Cincinnati. 

New York did a larger postal business in that 
year than the whole State of Illinois, including 
Chicago ; than Pennsylvania, including Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburg ; than Massachusetts, in- 
cluding Boston. 

Station O, one of the thirty-seven branches of 
the New York office, has a greater gross revenue 
than the post-office at Buffalo or Milwaukee ; 
the receipts of Station P exceed those of Mil- 
waukee by about fifteen thousand dollars ; while 
the business transacted at four other branch 
stations is greater than the business of the post- 
offices in many of the larger cities of the 
country. The territory covered by the New 
York Post-Officerembraces only the boroughs of 
Manhattan and the Bronx. The postal needs of 
other parts of the greater city are served by 
independent post-offices, ranging in importance 
from Brooklyn, with its annual revenue of two 
millions, to Bayside, N. Y., with a revenue of a 
little over two thousand. The gross revenues 
of the post-offices in the greater city aggregate 
$18,537,776.98. 


THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE: 


BY LOUIS E. VAN NORMAN. 








ITS ACHIEVE- 
ITS NEEDS. 





The New York Post-Office is capable of a bet- 
ter, greater, achievement even than it now ac- 
complishes, and it was for this task of modern- 
izing, improving, and building up that President 
Roosevelt appointed Mr. William R. Willcox to 
be Postmaster. It is of Mr. Willcox’s problem ' 
and his plans for its solution that this article 
purposes to speak. ‘ 


POSTMASTER WILLCOX’S TASK. 


It should be remembered that the New York 
Post-Office is not only the center for the distri- 
bution of the vast amount of mail matter ad- 
dressed to citizens in the metropolis and written 
by them to persons in the city and other por- 
tions of the country. It is also the gateway 
through which the tremendous amount of postal 
matter of all kinds from abroad is sent out to 
every portion of our own country, and the fun- 
nel through which almost all the letters, papers, 
and packages must pass from the United States 
to the rest of the world, particularly to Europe. 
Its problem is to meet these two demands ex- 
peditiously, adequately, and with the least pos- 
sible error. 

Topographically, we have this field: New 
York is a long city, with its transportation sys- 
tem not radiating, spoke-like, from a center to 
the outlying districts, but running, spinal-column 
fashion, from one end to the other, north and 
south, a large, if not the largest, portion of the 
suburban traffic entering and leaving laterally, 
by means of ferries or bridges over two wide 
rivers. Almost all oversea travel reaches New 
York near the lower end of the “spine.” Keep- 
ing these facts of topography in mind, and re- 
membering, furthermore, that the conditions of 
passenger transportation are also the conditions 
of mail transportation, we are able to see the 
main factors in the problem that confronts the 
New York Post-Office. 

The public is apt to forget, in its impatience 
over some delay in the delivering of mail, just 
what a tremendous task the New York Post- 
Office is actually accomplishing, and how well 
this is being done. The really wonderful achieve- 
ment in handling the vast quantities of mail, 
with its vastness and difficulty, is not realized 
by the citizen of our metropolis or of the coun- 
try at large. In the collection and delivery of 
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mail, in the registry of letters and parcels, and 
in the handling of money orders the operations 
of the post-office in New York are of vast extent 
and of vital significance to the American people 
generally. 


SOME SIGNIFICANT FIGURES. 


Taking the official figures for last year in the 
matter of the collection and distribution of mail, 
we find some interesting facts. During that 
period, the city delivery department collected 
and delivered, in round numbers, a billion and 
a half pieces of mail matter. More than nine 
million dollars’ worth of stamps and post-cards 
were sold. | The entire 
revenue from the sale 
of stamps and ‘other 
classes of matter ag- 
gregated $16,000,000. 
Onan average, twoand 
a half million letters 
and post-cards per day 
were sent from New 
York (originating in 
the city and in transit 
through), and more 
than two million re- 
ceived, making a total 
of four and a half mil- 
lion handled every 
twenty-four hours. 
This besides the vast 
amount of papers, cir- 
culars, and books. 

The New York Post- 
Office, with its more 
than fifty-eight hun- 
dred employees, is not 
administered on the 
centralized plan ob- 
taining in the large 
cities of continental 
Kurope. Like the Lon- 
don system, it consists of a general office with a 
number of branch offices, each of which is almost 
as separate and independent a center in the mat- 
ter of collections and deliveries as if it were a 
city by itself. A few primary facts about its 
structure may not be entirely familiar even to 
New Yorkers. There are thirty-seven of these 
branch stations in the metropolis, designated by 
the letters of the alphabet and by locality names. 
Mail matter is assorted and bagged for these 
branch stations by clerks on incoming ships 
and trains as though they were separate cities. 
Collectors and carriers operate from these sta- 
tions, and registry and money-order business is 
transacted at them. Their work is supplemented 
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by two hundred and ten sub-stations,—located 
chiefly in drug stores,—at which regular post- 
office business is done, but which are not cen- 
ters for the collection and delivery of mail. 


ANALYSIS OF A WEEK’S MAIL. 


It will be interesting, just here, before con- 
sidering the delivery of mail matter, to analyze 
a little the character of the mail deposited in 
New York for distribution in other sections of 
the city or for dispatch to outside points. 

In order to ascertain just what proportion of 
the mail posted in the city is intended for local 
delivery and what portion for distribution out- 
side the city limits, the 
Postmaster directed 
that for one week (Jan- 
uary 22 to 28, last) all 
pieces of mail matter 
be counted. The fig- 
ures for the entire city 
showed that during the 
period of seven days in 
question there were re- 
ceived by “drops” 
(meaning at the sta- 
tions themselves) 3,- 
241,496 letters, circu- 
lars, and postal cards 
for local city delivery. 
For distribution out- 
side of New York, the 
figures were 8,025,- 
738. By collections 
from street boxes, 4,- 
398,342 were received 
for local delivery, and 
6,332,596 for distrib- 
ution outside, making 
a total of 7,639,838 for 
city delivery, and a to- 
tal of 14,358,334 for 
outside distribution. 
Thirty-five per cent. of the total was for de- 
livery within the limits of New York. Divid- 
ing the city up into business and residence 
districts, it was found that from the business 
district (including the General Post-Office and 
the Wall Street, Jay Street, and A, P, S, and 
V branch stations) there were received, by drops 
and collections, 2,403,516 for local city de- 
livery, and 7,739,530 for distribution. Twenty- 
four per cent. of this total was addressed to per- 
sons residing in the city. In the residential dis- 
tricts, the totals were: for local city delivery, 
5,236,322, and for distribution, 6,618,804. Forty- 
four per cent. of this total was for delivery 
within the city. It is interesting to note the 
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fact that more letters, postal cards, and circulars 
were dropped at Station D (the Review or RE- 
views’ branch station) than at any other station in 
the city. The next largest amount was deposited 
at Stations O and Madison Square, which are 
also centers for publishing houses. The stations 
having the highest percentage of mail destined 
for local city delivery were found to be K and 
T, with 63 per cent. Station K is on the upper 
East Side, and Station T is in the Bronx. The 
station showing the largest percentage of mail 
destined for delivery outside of the city was Sta- 
tion V, with 81 per cent., which takes in the terri- 
tory around Canal Street and West Broadway. 

These facts will make intelligible the scheme 
of collection and delivery, which is, of course, 
adjusted to suit the demands of different dis- 
tricts, the frequency being determined chiefly by 
the density of population. 


WHAT THE NEW YORK OFFICE ACCOMPLISHES. 


The number of different operations constantly 
necessary to handle incoming and outgoing mail 
in a post-office like the metropolitan is almost 
legion. Even after the postal clerks on incom- 
ing trains and steamers have done their best in 
the matter of assortment, there still remains a 
stupendous amount of labor in sorting. Besides 
the main tasks of separating the different classes 
of mail and then regrouping it for city, outside 
domestic, and foreign distribution, there is the 
underpaid matter to be rated, the unmailable 
pieces to be weeded out, and the custom-house 
and Dead Letter Office to be remembered. The 
registry and money-order departments are, of 
course, practically separate offices. 

The men who perform these multitudinous 
operations for many hours a day, quickly and 
accurately, are hard-working and conscientious. 
They spend more energy and brain power for 
Uncle Sam than many a business man whose 
income is ten times as large. They are all 
underpaid. Entering the service as ‘“substi- 
tutes,” at first only to take the places of absen- 
tees, or in cases of emergency, they are first 
detailed to “face-up” on the “drop” or collec- 
tion tables,—arranging letters one way, face 
front, so as to permit of the stamps being can- 
celed by the machines. The private citizen 
little realizes the extent of this operation alone, 
or the amount of trouble he causes when he— 
and several thousand others—affixes the stamp 
on any portion of the letter but the upper right- 
hand corner. 

The first regular task of the postal clerk is 
that of ‘‘separating,”—assorting letters for dif- 
ferent States or large cities. For the proper 
performance of this duty he is required to study 
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a scheme of distribution for a certain State or 
section of the United States. After he becomes 
proficient in this work, he is promoted, in cases 
of vacancies or to meet the exigencies of the 
service, to be a “distributer.” These cierks are 
examined on the duties performed by them, semi- 
annually, and a minimum of 95 per cent. is ex- 
pected from each. In most cases they make 99 
per cent. or over. The salaries of these men, 
however, vary from only $700 to $1,400 per 
annum, depending upon their efficiency and 
length of time in service. 

To get some idea of what is required of a dis- 
tributer, look at these facts: The State of Penn- 
sylvania has 5,284 post-offices, for which 233 
‘separations ” are made at the New York office. 
The State of New York has 3,720 post-offices, 
assorted into 423 “separations.” On someof the 
other cases,—for example, the “South and West”’ 
letter case (No. 1),—clerks are required to learn 
the “distribution” for the States of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Tennessee, and Virginia; on the “South and 
West” case (No. 2), they are required to dis- 
tribute for the States of Kentucky, Maryland. 
West Virginia, North Carolina, and the city of 
Philadelphia; on the “South and West” (No. 3), 
for the States of Illinois, Texas, and California. 


THE VAST MONEY-ORDER BUSINESS. 


The extent of the business transacted annually 
by the money-order department of the New 
York Post-Office is almost incredible. The first 
money-order convention between the United 
States and a foreign government was that with 
Switzerland, in 1867. Arrangements were made 
with Great Britain and Germany at about the 
same time. It is now possible to send money 
to and receive it from almost every civilized 
country in the world, with the single exception 
of Spain. ‘lo some portions of the globe, how- 
ever, money can only be sent indirectly. For 
example, to India, orders must be sent through 
London and reissued at the British capital. 
During the last calendar year, the “transac- 
tions” (as the operations of sending and receiv- 
ing money are termed) aggregated $339,669,- 
830.90. This was an increase of $57,413,587.135 
over the business of the calendar year 1904. 
During 1905, money orders aggregating $2,323,- 
387 were sent to foreign countries from the New 
York Post-Office, and orders aggregating $30°5,- 
938 were received from foreign countries. That 
is, more than seven times as much was sent from 
New York as was received. The largest num- 
ber of orders go to Great Britain, but the largest 
amount of money is sent to Italy. During 1), 
orders aggregating $11,092,466.60 were sent iv 
that country. Austria-Hungary comes next | 
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WHERE TWO MILLION LETTERS ARE SORTED EVERY DAY. 


(The distributing-room in the New York Post-Office.) 


order of amount sent. For the week ending 
February 24, last, more than 11,000 orders were 
made out to Great Britain, aggregating $155,- 
726.59. During the same period, 5,800 orders 
were sent to Italy, aggregating $235,375.96. 
To Austria-Hungary, during this week, a total 
of $226,175.33 was sent. For the entire week, 
41.900 orders were sent, aggregating $941,572. 

Besides its regular function of transmitting 
money for private individuals, the money-order 
department of the New York Post-Office is a 
postal clearing house, cashing drafts for post- 
masters in other cities. It is the only office 
having a letter-of-credit account at banks, and 
it shares with Chicago only the distinction 
of being a depositary for all surplus money- 
order funds. It carries on its general financial 
business through the Sub- Treasury, on Wall 
treet, buying bills of exchange to settle foreign 
claims from brokers who offer bids daily. 


REGISTRY AND INQUIRY DEPARTMENTS. 


In the registered-mail department one gets a 
most impressive demonstration of the care taken 
by the Government to insure the safe delivery 
of registered pieces, a security which is well 
worth the extra eight cents paid for it. Dur- 
ing 1905, more than fourteen and a half million 
pieces of registered mail were handled in the_ 


New York office. The fees alone on these amount- 
ed to more than $187,000. Every clerk who 
handles a registered piece must give a receipt, 
and the most extraordinary precautions are taken 
in pouching, transporting, and keeping records. 

In one very important phase of its work the 
metropolitan post-office excels the services in 
any other city of the world. In the Inquiry and 
Dead Letter Department at the general office a 
most interesting and varied task is accomplished. 
All the undirected, misdirected, insufficiently 
stamped, unclaimed, and unmailable pieces of mail 
pass through this department. Last year there 
were received more than 72,000 inquiries for miss- 
ing mail. Fifty-five per cent. of these were recov- 
ered or accounted for. Nearly 3,000,000 pieces 
weresent to the Dead Letter Officeat Washington. 
More than a million and a quarter of letters mis- 
directed by the senders were forwarded, the cor- 
rect addresses having been supplied by the alert, 
experienced clerks in this department. Often 
considerable ingenuity, as well as linguistic and 
geographical knowledge, is required to guess 
what the sender meant to write. Another in- 
teresting phase of this department’s work is the 
locating of owners or consignees of money found 
loose in the mails. Last year more than 6,500 
different sums were found in amounts ranging 
from a cent tou two thousand dollars. 
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BRINGING NEW YORK’S FOREIGN MAIL UP THE BAY. 





(The Postmaster-General, the boat of the New York Post-Office.) 


NEW YORK’S FUNCTION IN THE POSTAL SCHEME. 


New York is the main gateway to the United 
States, and the New York Post-Office is the na- 
tional mail funnel. The bulk of the Canadian 
foreign mail—incoming and outgoing—passes 
through New York and is handled—in bags— 
by the New York Post-Office. When Europeans 
write to Australasian points, almost all their let- 
ters pass, in bulk, through New York and are 
dispatched, via our transcontinental railroads, 
through San Francisco, to their destinations. 
Much of the European mail for the Far East, 
for Mexico, and for South America finds that 
the American metropolis marks one stage of its 
journey. 

In order to save for the European mail the 
time lost by the incoming transatlantic liners in 
coming up New York Bay and worrying through 
the formalities of docking and passing customs 
officials, every steamer carrying mail is met at 
Quarantine by the boat of the New York Post- 
Office, which bears the appropriate title of the 
Postmaster- General. 

Most of the mail comes on the English liners 
(the Cunard and the White Star). A good deal, 
however, is brought by the Hamburg-American 
and North German Lloyd boats, and some by 
the American, French, and Italian lines. An 
average mail consists of from 2,000 to 2,500 
bags, each of which contains from 500 to 6,000 
“pieces.” A large mail would consist of more 
than 3,000 bags, the largest ever received being 
3,470. As soon as the mail-carrying steamer 
leaves the other side, a cable notice is sent to 
the New York Post-Office stating the number 





of bags she carries. The postal boat meets her 
at Quarantine, after having been notified of the 
time of her arrival at Sandy Hook. Coming 
alongside of the ocean greyhound at the same 
time as the doctor and the revenue cutter (which 
is usually the case), the liner stops, and the mail 
is transferred through a large canvas chute, the 
capacity of the Postmaster-General being 4,000 
bags. <A clerk on the ship “tallies out,” while 
an employee of the New York postal boat « tal- 
lies in.” When reckonings agree, receipt is ex- 
changed. Sometimes, if the liner is late and 
the quarantine and government officials have 
already been satisfied, the big ship and _ thie 
postal boat, lashed together, proceed up the bay 
under half speed, transferring mail as they go. 
The postal boat meets, on an average, six 
steamers a week. The English, German, and 
American liners have what is known as the sea- 
post service, by which English, German, and 
American clerks sort the mail during the voy- 
age, so that when the bags arrive at New York 
they already contain the distributed mail in 
proper shape for dispatch via the different rail- 
roads, or for the last stage of their journey over 
another steamship line. As the bags drop into 
the postal boat they are sorted into groups, so 
that when the Postmaster-General reaches its 
dock these bags are arranged in different piles, 
—one for the Pennsylvania Railroad, destined 
for the West, Southwest, and South ; another /or 
the Grand Central Station, destined for the W est, 
Northwest, Canada, and trans-Pacific points ; 
and still another for local city distribution. 
Even though the great liner usually beats the 
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postal boat to the dock, it is found that the little 
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vessel saves from two to fifteen hours in the dis- 
patch of mails. She has no docking or cus- 
toms formalities to go through, and even the 
gain of an hour at the dock (whence the mail is 
carried on wagons to the General Post-Office) 
may mean a gain of from two to twelve hours 
in the transcontinental distribution. <A specific 
example of the speed with which mail is trans- 
ferred from a big liner is furnished by the case 
of the White Star steamer Baltic, on March 9. 

The postal boat met the liner at Quarantine at 
7:20 a.m. By 9:30,—two hours and ten min- 
utes,—all the mails, consisting of 2,870 bags, had 
been taken off and the seven miles to the dock 
(Pier 13, North River) covered. An analysis of 
this mail showed that eighteen large double-van 
loads, consisting of 1,354 
bags, were sent to the Gen- 
eral Post-Office in one hour 
and fifty minutes, consum- 
ing about five and one-half 
minutes per load. All of 
these bags had to be opened 
and the contents distrib- 
uted for final dispatch. 
Nine large double vans 
were sent direct to the 
Grand Central Station with 
880 bags for dispatch by 
trains via the New York 
Central and the New Haven 
railroads. One hundred 
and seventy eight bags were 
sent in one large van to the 
Foreign Branch Station, 
with transit mails. The 
mail boat then proceeded 
to the Pennsylvania depot, 
Jersey City, where 458 
sacks were unloaded for 
dispatch by trains over that 
road. The entire transfer 
of 2,870 bags consumed 
four hours and forty min- 
utes, requiring 28 vans in 
New York, and the equiva- 
lent of 6 in Jersey City, 
making a total of 34 large 
double vans to effect the 
entire transfer. 


COMPARISON WITH LONDON, 
BERLIN, AND PARIS. 


How does the New York 
Post-Office compare in effi- 
ciency and amount of work 
accomplished with the post- 
offices of the large capitals 


of the world? <A careful examination of the 
equipment and operation in the three great 
capitals of the Old: World—London, Paris, and 
Berlin—is encouraging to the New Yorker in 
many respects, and somewhat discouraging in 
others. The efficiency of postal facilities is, 
beyond a doubt, dependent upon the rapidity of 
communication attainable within the city. The 
speed of incoming trains and vessels is a fixed 
quantity, and must be reckoned with as such by 
the metropolitan office. The problem is to reach 
the local centers of distribution quickly. One of 
the largest, if not the largest, factor in com- 
munication is, of course, the topographical one. 
Each city has its own problems, determined by 
its location, area, nearness to water, railroad 





THE NEW YORK POSTAL BOAT TAKING EUROPEAN MAIL FROM AN INCOMING LINER. 
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“South Deerfield, Mass.” 
SOME PROBLEMS FOR THE INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


(In the first letter, the address of which is photographed 
above, the puzzle which has been solved by the Inquiry 
Department clerk arises from the fact that ‘“*Newark” 
is spelled ‘‘ Newarke” and “N. J.” has become “ng” and 
connected with the last letters of “* Newarke.” The second 
specimen is one of those absurd addresses which are often 
received. The sender, in France, evidently copied a mes. 
sage at the end of his friend’s letter,—** Good Night, Sweet 
Heart,’’—mistaking it, in his ignorance of English, for the 
address to which he should reply. In the last case, the 
expert repeated the syllables *‘Saldifel, Mass.,” a number 
of times, and his training evolved the sounds of **South 
Deerfield, Mass.” Nos. 1 and 3 were forwarded to the cor- 
rect addresses. No. 2, of course, went to the Dead Letter 


Office, at Washington.) 
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communication, and other factors. Taking into 
account all of these, and admitting the excellence 
of our New York service in many respects, it 
must still be confessed that, measured by the 
test of speed in actual delivery, New York has 
some things to learn from the three European 
capitals. By the development of the pneumatic 
tube in the two Continental cities, it is possible 
to send a card (known as a ‘petite bleue”’ in 
Paris, and as a “postkarte” in Berlin) from al- 
most any portion of the city to any other portion 
in less than an hour. That this is not possible 
in New York does not need statement. 

It is comforting, however, to realize that 
there is nothing in the actual conditions or 
postal machinery in New York that cannot be 
developed so as to realize the best possible 
speed in mail transportation and delivery. We 
undoubtedly have the best system and methods. 
We need, a fuller application and development 
of them. On the European continent, the idea 
of centralization is evident in the post-office, as 
it is in all governmental units. This results, in 
Paris, ina great congestion at the central office 
and some peculiar anomalies of distribution 
that seem almost medieval to Americans. 
Take, for example, the distribution of mail from 
the central office. Carriers are transported in 
‘buses from the central portion of that section 
of the metropolitan district in which they are 
to begin distribution. Instead of this, both 
London and New York have the branch or sub- 
station idea highly developed. 

The London Post-Office is, all things consid- 
ered, probably the most admirably managed 
and efficient postal institution in the world. 
The London postal district, which takes in all 
the territory within a circle extending in all 
directions eight or nine miles from St. Martins 
Le Grand (the general post-office, at Cheapside, 
near Ludgate Hill), is inhabited by nearly seven 
million people. This area is divided first into 
postal districts and again into sub-districts. Of 
these sub-districts, which correspond nearly to 
our branch post-offices, there are one hundred. 
In these, the collections and deliveries range 
(according to the density of population) from 
five collections and three deliveries a day to 
twenty-one collections and twelve deliveries 
every twenty-four hours. The minimum num. 
ber of collections and deliveries is in the dis- 
trict known as the Hyde, which includes Kings- 
bury ; the maximum is in the highly congested 
eastern district of the old city, extending from 
Grays Inn Road to Bishopsgate Street, and 
from the City Road to the Thames. In this 
latter district there are collections beginning at 
5:30 a.m., and then almost half-hourly until 
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8 p.m. The deliveries of letters are at 7:15, 8:30, 
10:30; then hourly, at quarter-past, until 6:15, 
the last delivery being at 8:30 in the evening. 
Parcels (in which term is included newspapers) 
are delivered at 8:15, 11:30, 2, 4:30, and 7. 

This great frequency of collections and de- 
liveries is significant in the London postal 
service. By this frequency, even though the 
British capital is as yet without the pneumatic- 
tube system, and by the constant, unending 
stream of wagons bringing in the mail from the 
outlying districts, Londoners are served with a 
promptness and with a regularity and method 
that make it possible to calculate almost ex- 
actly the time necessary for the transit of a letter 
from any one point to any other point in the city. 
The London postal system, in common with that 
of New York, treats the district or branch offices 
as though they were separate cities. This enables 
the sub-stations to deal with other sub-stations 
in the same district without passing through the 
general office, a facility not possible under the 
Paris system. 

Of course, the London postman has duties 
which are unknown to his American brother. 
The post-office of the British capital, in addition 
to its purely postal functions, does a telegraph, 
parcels-post, savings-bank, and insurance busi- 
ness. The London collector and carrier, also, 
has his salary graded more scientifically than 
that of the New York carrier, and, when every- 
thing is considered, he is better paid. The sal- 
aries of London carriers vary according to the 
density of population in which the service is 
rendered, the assumption being that the cost of 
living should be the largest determining factor 
in the amount of money earned. If the carrier 
lives in a densely populated city district, it costs 
lim very much more to live than if his home is, 
for example, at Wimbledon. Furthermore, if 
he works in the city district but lives at Wim- 
bledon, he must consider his car fare to and 
from his work. In the East City, in which dis- 
_ trict the central office is located, carriers begin 

at 20 shillings and sixpence per week (approxi- 
mately $5), and they may advance to 34 shil- 
lings (approximately $8.50). In the farthest 
outlying districts, the carrier begins at 18 shil- 
lings and sixpence (approximately $4.75), and 
may in a few years receive 28 shillings (or $7). 
Considering the difference in the standard of 
‘iving, this compares very well with the New 
York postman’s income, which is $600 for the 
lirst_year, and which may eventually reach the 
naximum of $1,000. 

_It needs no argument to convince the average 
New York business man that it is rapidity of 
communication that determines the efficiency of 


any postal service. Although a number of fac- 
tors enter into the rapidity with which the mail 
matter is distributed from the time it is deposit- 
ed by the sender until it is received by the per- 
son to whom it is addressed, it is evident that 
frequent collections are sure to increase the 
chances of the particular piece of mail matter 
making a rapid journey. The next considera- 
tion after frequent collections is the time taken 
to transport the letter from the street box to the 
local office. This is dependent on the efforts of 
the collector, which are controlled by the num- 
ber of collections he makes. Once at the sub- 
station, the question is how long will the wagon 
take to transport the letter, with the many thou- 
sands of others, to the other sub-station from 
which it is to be sent out. This depends on the 
efficiency of the wagon service, an efficiency 
that is made up of the condition and efforts of 
horses and men and the demands made upon 
their time. From the sub-station of destination 
to the hand of the recipient the factor is again 
the efforts of the carrier. + 


WHAT THE NEW YORK OFFICE NEEDS. 


It is evident from this obvious procedure that, 
since the New York system has, theoretically 
and scientifically, the proper foundation, it is 
only a question of more and quicker service, of 
more progressive and effective mechanical means 
of transit, and of more men. 

As mail now comes into New York, for 90 
per cent. of it there are three main points of 
entrance and exit,—(1) the ocean steamers, bring- 
ing and taking the foreign mail ; (2) the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad (from Jersey City), carrying a 
large proportion of the Far Western mail and 
almost all of that destined for Southern points ; 
and (3) the New York Central Railroad, carry- 
ing some of the mail for west-central points, al- 
most all of that for the Northwest, and the bulk 
of that for Canada, including much that goes 
overland and takes Pacific steamers for the Far 
Kast. 

The incoming liners are met at Sandy Hook 
by the post-office boat, the Postmaster- General, 
and the mail is brought to the General Post- 
Office and the different outgoing railroad sta- 
tions without delay. So much for the foreign 
mail. The Pennsylvania Railroad unloads its 
postal matter at Jersey City, and the bags are 
ferried over to the Manhattan side and then 
transported, also by wagons, to the general office. 
Wagons, also, now take the bulk of the matter 
from the Grand Central to the main office. The 
pneumatic tube, which is now again in working 
order between the Grand Central Station and 
the General Post-Office, helps very materially 
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There still remains, however, the exasperatingly 
slow transit by wagon (and New York citizens 
or visitors to the metropolis need no comment 
on the quality of the wagons and horses) from 
the point of arrival of mails to their point of 
distribution. 


THE PRESENT GENERAL POST-OFFICE INADEQUATE. 


The best that can possibly be done with the 
present General Post-Office building and facili- 
ties is totally inadequate for the needs of New 
York locally and as a distributing center for the 
mails of the rest of the country. The present 
building is woefully inadequate in the matter of 
space and light. It is thirty years old, but it is 
fifty years behind the times. There is no room 
in which a citizen of New York or a visitor can 
sit and write a letter. Moreover, there is no 
space available for such a room. One has only 
to stand on the narrow, cramped platform at 
Mail Street any evening between 5 and 8, when 
the incessant stream of wagons is coming in, 
dumping mail-bags in such a congestion that it 
is impossible at times for the men to move a foot 
from their standing-places, to realize the mag- 
nitude of the problem facing the New York 
postal officials, who between the hours of 6 and 
8 every working day receive more than eight 
hundred thousand letters for distribution. In- 
side the office, in the working-rooms, every ap- 
pliance and scheme that Yankee ingenuity could 
suggest has been adopted and is in use. But 
the devices and expedients only serve to em- 
phasize the great needs. A general central post- 
office needs unlimited free, light space, and no 
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amount of height or magnificence of structure 
can atone for lack of free, light space in the as- 
sortment of mails. The least possible amount of 
handling and the greatest possible amount of 
motion should be the watchword of post-office 
administrators. 

In the business districts of New York there 
are now nine deliveries a day and from fifteen 
to thirty-two collections. The post-office is lit- 
erally forced to make such frequent collections 
because of the immense congestion of matter, 
both for local and foreign distribution. In the 
matter of delivery, however, we are behind 
London. In our business districts, the last 
delivery is made at 4:30, and in the residence 
sections, at 6. From that time onward, all 
through the night, until 8 the next morning, 
the mail is pouring into the branch stations in 
such quantities that when the carrier starts out 
in the morning he is overwhelmed, with the 
frequent result that letters which arrived the 
night before are not even delivered with thie 
first mail the next morning. ‘To remedy this, 
Mr. Willcox has asked the department for as- 
sistance in securing another delivery at night. 
Really, another delivery in the evening for the 
residence districts is what New York needs. A 
delivery starting from the branch stations at, 
say, 8:30 in the evening would make it possible 
to distribute, the same evening, all the mail 
signed, stamped, and deposited in the last busi- 
ness hours. It would also facilitate the delivery 


of the first mail the next morning, which wouid 
then not be clogged up with matter posted at 6 
or 6:30 the night before. 

















MAIL STREET, SHOWING RECEIVING PLATFORM OF NEW YORK POST-OFFICE, WHERE MORE THAN TWO MILLION LETTERS AND 


MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY TONS OF SECOND-CLASS MATTER ARE RECEIVED DAILY. 
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THE PNEUMATIC-TUBE TERMINAL IN THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 


(Every fifteen seconds one of these “carriers,” containing from five hundred to five thousand letters, leaves for Brooklyn. 


or “ up-town.”’) 


The present Postmaster has made a number 
of innovations with the object of facilitating the 
_ rapid and regular dispatch of mails. One of 
his ideas, which has already been worked out 
and has resulted in a marked gain in time, is 
that of ‘‘advance mailings.” A vast quantity 
of matter is deposited in the central building 
between the hours of 4 and 9 p.m. This is, of 
course, due to the fact that the major portion of 
the mailings occur during those hours, it being, 
apparently, the most convenient business ar- 
rangement to sign the bulk of the correspond- 
ence during the afternoon, and to send to the 
post-office in the evening. Mr. Willcox’s sug- 
gestion, formulated in a letter sent out last 
spring to a number of business houses, was that, 
so far as practicable, instead of holding all the 
matter back for the final mailing (which usually 
occurs between 6 and 8 p.M.), a portion could 
be sent to the post-office during the day, say 
between the hours of 12 and 3, which would en- 
able the office force to handle with accuracy and 
rapidity all this matter in time for the night 
trains,—a task which, under ordinary circum- 


. 


stances and with the present post-office force, is 
almost impossible. The public responded at 
once, and in the course of a few months Mr. 
Willcox was able to send out another letter 
announcing an almost complete elimination of 
the “overtime” work which the regular force 
had formerly been compelled to perform daily. 
One cause of lost time in the distribution of 
city mail, as well as in the transportation of let- 
ters and parcels from incoming trains and steam- 
ers to their distributing points, is the very bad 
contract system of hiring wagons, by which the 
lowest bidder is awarded the job of wagon trans- 
portation,—and generally furnishes such poor 
equipment in the way of men and horses that 
only a very low grade of efficiency is possible. 
It will, perhaps, come as a surprise to many of 
the good people who have so often anathematized 
the Government for using such starveling horses 
to transport mail matter to learn that the post- 
office does not own a single wagon or a single 
horse. They are all under private contractors, 
who, of course, furnish the cheapest service con- 
sistent with keeping the contract. Europe does 
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this thing better than wedo. In Berlin, the en- 
tire equipment is owned and operated by the 
municipal post-office, and in Paris the wagons 
and horses are city property. 


WHAT MR. WILLCOX IS PLANNING. 


Mr. Willcox’s plans for the improvement of 
postal administration in New York may be con- 
sidered under four heads: first, the extension of 
the pneumatic-tube service ; second, the use of 
the Subway for carrying the heavy mails ; third, 
more branch stations ; and, fourth, better wagon 
service, where used, and the introduction of the 
automobile as an aid in making collections. 
These plans, of course, assume the better ter- 
minal facilities which the national department has 
already determined upon, and are independent 
of whatever new general post-office building may 
finally be erected. 

The actual efficiency and splendid possibilities 
of the pneumatic-tube service in the distribution 
of mail can no longer be questioned. The Gen- 
eral Post-Office now has pneumatic-tube connec- 
tions with Station P (Produce Exchange), with the 
Brooklyn general office,and with Station H (Grand 
Yentral). Mail can be sentfrom New York to the 
Brooklyn office in four minutes, whereas formerly 
the wagon service consumed halfan hour. Ninety- 
nine. per cent. of all the first-class mail traveling 
between ‘these: two stations goes-in the tube. 
The tubes are now working for twenty hours 
daily, carrying receptacles 2 feet high and 9 
inches in diameter, with a capacity of from 500 
to 600 letters, and moving under fifteen sec- 
onds’ headway. 


THE SUBWAY FOR HEAVY MAILS. 


In a city with the topography of New York 
the problem of rapid transportation north and 
south, Mr. Willcox believes, could be best solved 
by the use of the Subway for the carrying of 
heavy mails, and the transportation from the 
line of the underground to the branch stations 
by automobiles. Seventy-five per cent. of the 
mail coming in from the different portions of 
the country and from abroad is already pouched. 
The problem to be solved is to transport these 
assorted, labeled pouches as quickly as possible, 
without opening them, to their centers of distri- 
bution. It can readily be seen that to attempt 
to distribute the heavy morning mail through 
the pneumatic tubes would necessitate opening 
the bags again and undoing much of the labor 
already accomplished. With mail cars attached 
to fast expresses on the Subway, the heavy bags 
could be carried from one end of the island to 
the other and taken off at Subway stations nearest 
to the branch post-offices. When the Subway 








lines are extended into Brooklyn and other Long 
Island points, this method will have greatly in- 
creased usefulness. Plans have already been 
drawn providing for a loop, or extension of the 
present Subway lines, under the General Post- 
Office, and also for an extension under the Grand 
Central Station. 

More branch stations,and many more numbered 
sub-stations, are among Mr. Willcox’s special de- 
sires. During his term of office he has already 
secured four new branch stations, and is work- 
ing for more of these centers for local distribu- 
tion, which help lift the weight from the gen- 
eral office. There are many reasons for such an 
increase, one of the chief being the economy of 
time in having the postal districts of reasonable, 
manageable size. Beyond a certain limit, it is 
not possible to handle the carriers’ routes from 
one building. Moreover, in assorting mails, the 
larger the district the greater the difficulty in 
expeditious service. The numbered sub-stations, 
of which New York now has two hundred and 
ten, are generally located in drug stores. These 
stations bring the service close to the people, so 
that, between them and the rural free delivery, 
the people themselves have comparatively littie 
need to go to a post-office. Mr. Willcox has 
recommended to the department a large increase 
of these numbered stations, and since he has 
been in office about thirty new ones have been 
opened. 

The inadequacy of the wagon service has al- 
ready been set forth in this article. Mr. Will- 
cox believes that the use of the Subway and the 
extension of the tube service as favored by him 
would reduce the need for even such wagon ser- 
vice as we now have. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that wagons would be needed to take the 
heavy mails from the Subway stations to the 
branch post-offices. Mr. Willcox, however, be- 
lieves that an automobile service could be profit- 
ably substituted even here for the wagons. His 
ultimate plan contemplates a constant service of 
automobiles between. the Subway stations and the 
branch post-offices, and also meeting at stated and 
regular intervals the collectors, to assist in the 
matter of. collection. This would relieve the car- 
riers in the districts covering large territory and 
reduce the number of men necessary for a larger 
business than is done now. 

All that is done at the New York Post-Office, 
while excellent when its facilities are consid- 
ered, could be improved. The office is a busi- 
ness concern that returns a handsome annual 
profit, while the national post-office shows a defi- 
cit. Last year, the receipts of the New York 
office were over $16,000,000, which is more than 
one-tenth of the receipts from the entire nation. 
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Twelve million dollars of this was surplus. And 
yet, it is acurious comment on the lack of business 
methods so often manifest in our public depart- 
ments that during the past decade the Govern- 
ment has spent more money in developing the 
rural free delivery (a most excellent thing in it- 
self, and which, of course, is not being criticised 
here), upon which there has been a loss of mil- 
lions since 1897, than in developing the city free 
delivery, which makes immense returns to the 
Government. On the showing of its present 
profits, the New York Post-Office deserves bet- 
ter facilities and more funds to carry on its 
work. With greater facilities and larger funds, 
it will return even a greater profit than it does 
at present. 

When the plans now in contemplation for the 
betterment of the New York postal service are 
carried out the American metropolis will be 
served more efficiently than any other city in the 
world. The special appropriation bill for the 
extension of the pneumatic-tube service in a 
number of our large cities has at last passed the 
House of Representatives. Its passage in the 
Senate seems a foregone conclusion. ‘This ap- 
propriation will enable Mr. Willcox to carry out 
his idea of connecting all the stations on Man- 
hattan Island by pneumatic tube. The addi- 
tional offices to be supplied in the scheme rec- 
ommended are the Wall Street, Produce Ex- 
change, Times Square, foreign branch stations, 
and Station C. Extension will also be made 
in Brooklyn. There are now a little less than 
seven miles of tubing, and the increase of 
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nearly nineteen provided for by the appropria- 
tion bill will make over twenty-five miles of 
pneumatic-tube connections. 

The question of the new General Post-Office 
building is, at this writing, yet unsettled. It is 
a fact, however, that the two splendid terminals 
at the new Grand Central Station and at the 
proposed Pennsylvania station are to be realities. 
The postal law passed by Congress, April 28, 
1904, authorized the leasing of a large floor space 
in the new Grand Central Station, on Lexington 
Avenue, between Forty-second and Forty-sixth 
streets. 

This new building, when it is completed, is 
to be known as the Post-Office Building, and 
the ground floor,—covering more than’ eighty 
thousand square feet,—will be used for one 
terminal of the post-office, the railroad company 
occupying the rest of the building. Tracks will 
be laid underneath, and the trains will be con- 
nected with the offices by elevators, so that mail 
can be taken directly from the cars to distribut- 
ing-tables in the assortment-room. This will 
be the largest single space devoted to post-office 
purposes in the world. The other terminal au- 
thorized by the law of 1904 was to be, not by 
lease, but by purchase, from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company of the land on Eighth Avenue, 
between Thirty-first and Thirty-third streets. 
Trains were also to come and go underneath this 
building, which was to cover 130,000 square feet. 
Just what will be the final character of this build- 
ing, it is impossible, at present, to say. It will, 
however, form a magnificent terminal. 





A PROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE NEW GRAND CENTRAL POSTAL BUILDING. 


(From the designs of the architects, Messrs. Warren and Wetmore.) 
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FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS BY RAIL. 


BY HERMAN ROSENTHAL. 


ewer attention in Russia, deeply stirred 
as it is by the pending election for the 
Duma, finds itself drawn, none the less, to the 
extensive press comments on the proposed rail- 
road which is to connect America and Asia. 

The outside world may well wonder how, 
amid the perplexities and difficulties of the pres- 
ent hour, the Russian Government can lend its 
enthusiastic approval to the project. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this ardor seems not at all dampened, 
and the men prominent in the councils of the 
empire are loath to give up their dreams of great 
speculation. It lies in the Russian character to 
build castles in the air and pay little heed to 
the obstacles of practical life. 

In the present instance, however, the diffi- 
culty does not lie in the plan itself. That is 
entirely feasible. It is Russia’s inability, under 
existing conditions, to carry out the idea. Its 
realization will require the aid of foreign capi- 
tal and of foreign industry, and these will un- 
doubtedly be furnished before many years shall 
have passed. The great captains of the world’s 
industry cannot remain indifferent to the possi- 
bilities that lie in the development of the almost 
limitless mineral wealth of Siberia, especially of 
Kamchatka, where gold and other metals are 
believed to be as plentiful as they are in Alaska. 

The idea of an Alaskan-Siberian railroad itself 
is not exactly new. In the early eighties of the 
past century the question of uniting the old 
world with the new by this means was discussed 
in Europeanand American periodicals. Serious 
doubt was expressed at that time as to the 
practicability of the plan. In 1886, however, 
Mr. J. W. Powell, director of the United States 
Geological Survey, was requested by our Senate 





to report to that body on the possibility of rail- 
road communication between Alaska and Sibe- 
ria. Mr. Powell reported that his investigations 
and inquiries led him to believe that the estab- 
lishment of railroad communication between the 
United States and Asiatic Russia and Japan 
would involve no greater difficulties than were 
encountered in the construction of the existing 
transcontinental railroads. His plan proposed 
that the road begin at some suitable point of the 
Northern Pacific in Montana and lead through 
the head waters of the Peace River to the head 
waters of the Yukon. It was to proceed thence 
to some convenient point on the shore of Bering 
Sea. The region lying between the Northern 
Pacific Railroad and the head waters of the 
Peace River, in about latitude 56° N., is partially 
within the United States, but mainly in British 
Columbia. The total distance was estimated at 
2,765 miles. A branch road would be built 
from the head waters of the Peace River to the 
mouth of the Stikine River, in order to establish 
connection with Sitka. 

The building of the Siberian Railroad, the 
Chino-Japanese War, and the Boxer uprising, 
which followed one another rapidly, crowded 
this plan into the background of the world’s 
attention. In 1902, however, there came an 
awakening interest in the intercontinental road. 
M. Lonegq de Lobel, who is now in St. Petersburg 
and is endeavoring to secure concessions that 
would assure the realization of his plans, has 
published in the French magazines a number of 
interesting articles on these regions. Having 
led several scientific expeditions to Alaska and 
the Klondike, he has acquired a mass of infor- 
mation, which he incorporated, in part, in his 
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reports to the Société de Géographie and other 
learned societies of Paris. These reports con- 
tained interesting descriptions of his travels and 
studies on the natural resources of Alaska. The 
Paris newspaper Petit Parisien some years ago 
published pictures of a collection of garments, 
household utensils, implements, etc., of various 
Indian tribes and Eskimos gathered by M. de Lo- 
bel that formed a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of these peoples. It appeared from 
his report that various American and European 
travelers and explorers whom he met on his 
journeys were quite enthusiastic over his railroad 
plans and promised to enlist the support of 
prominent societies and capitalists. Soon after 
this, M. de Lobel made a survey of a railroad line 
through Alaska from Circle City to Bering 
Strait, remaining in the Polar regions for a con- 
tinuous period of eighteen months. Notwith- 
standing the extremely low temperature and the 
darkness of the long Arctic night, he continued 
his work until it was completed. 

The difficulties to be overcome in such an en- 
terprise are, according to M. de Lobel, serious, 
but not insurmountable. The hardest problem 
is offered by the Bering Strait, yet even this 


may be solved, since there are a number of 
islands in the Strait. With the aid of these 
islands the Strait may be spanned by a giant 
bridge. More recently, however, M. de Lobel 
seems to have modified his early plans, and would 
substitute a tunnel for the long bridge. Once 
across the Strait, the new road would have to 
pass through a great stretch of frozen desert un- 
til it reached the line of the Siberian road. 

It is impossible to foresee what may be the out- 
come of M. de Lobel’s efforts in St. Petersburg. 
His plans have found favor in the eyes of many 
prominent Russians, some of whom see in them 
the means for the rapid growth of New Russia. 
Others, whose patriotism is cast in less noble 
mold, are inclined to see in their realization 
danger to the supremacy of the Slav race, and a 


‘threatening invasion of American competition, 


and perhaps also of American political ideas. 
But whatever the immediate outlook, it is quite 
certain that the government of the United States 
and American capital will play an essential part 
in the planning and construction of this the 
largest railroad in the world. It is not yet safe 
to prophesy how soon we may be able to travel 
in the same Pullman car from New York to Paris. 
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THE WEDDING OF ASIA AND AMERICA,—A SECTION OF THE PROPOSED TUNNEL UNDER BERING STRAIT. 
(The tunnel would be pierced through solid rock for the whole distance, and it is said that the material to be excavated 
would not exceed that taken out for the New York Subway. Engineering opinion has lately come to regard this tun- 

nel project as impossible, because of the great depth of water.) 

















Y the terms of their charters, railway com- 


the transportation of persons and property. These 
rates, even when the charter does not so provide, 
must be at the common law just and reason- 
able. Since the passage of the act to regulate 
commerce, the statute of the United States has 
provided that interstate rates shall be just, rea- 
sonable, and non-discriminating. If a railway 
company violates these requirements in the es- 
tablishment of its rates, any person injured may 
sue at law and recover damages. Since 1887, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
authorized to prosecute suits at the public ex- 
pense for the correction of unlawful rates. 

The Government, instead of permitting the 
railways to make their own rates, may, if it sees 
fit, establish those rates itself in the first in- 
stance ; and it may do this either by direct 
legislative enactment or through the medium of 
a commission. It may establish an entire 
schedule of rates in this manner, or it may 
establish a single rate. The State of Kansas, 
for example, fixed, by direct enactment. the 
rates on petroleum and its products, and on 
no other commodity. Testimony recently taken 
before the commission shows that this action by 
the Kansas Legislature reduced the price of 
kerosene oil four cents a gallon and is saving 
the people of that State from $200,000 to 
$300,000 per year. 

The policy of the United States has been, in 
the past, to allow railways to establish their in- 
terstate rates, and to correct those rates only hy 
suits at law. This method of proceeding has 
produced no practical result. Mr. Harriman, 
in the course of his examination before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission touching the 
Northern Securities merger, being asked what 
remedy the shipper had if he was charged an 
exorbitant rate, answered that he might bring 
suit at law and recover tlhe excess. He was 
then requested to confer with his attorney and 
cite the commission some case in which a judg- 
ment of this sort had been obtained. He has 
mentioned no such case, and it is doubtful if 
such a case exists. It would be easy to state 


the reasons for this, but no argument could be 
more persuasive than the naked fact. 


Railway 


RAILWAY RATES AND COURT REVIEW. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES A. PROUTY. 


(Member of the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 





panies are permitted to establish rates for ‘ 





rates cannot be regulated by lawsuit. The ex- 
perience of this country abundantly shows that. 

The only way to protect the public against an 
unjust railway rate is by compelling the railway 
to put in effect a rate which is just,—in other 
words, by “making” that rate. The people of 
this country, following the lead of the President, 
have with great unanimity reached the conclu- 
sion that the few men who within recent years 
have come to control our highways of commerce 
must not be permitted to dictate the terms and 
the charges upon which those public utilities 
shall be enjoyed unrestrained either by competi- 
tion or by law ; and they have reached the fur- 
ther conclusion that it is not possible to regulate 
our railways by suits at law. For this reason, it 
is proposed to confer upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in a very limited way, the 
rate-making power. 

The Hepburn bill, now under debate in the 
Senate, does not invest the commission with 
general rate-making authority, nor anything like 
it. Norate can be dealt with except upon com- 
plaint. All parties must be notified and fully 
heard. The commission can only fix a maximum 
rate ; ¢t cunnot establish the relation of rates. Its 
order, when made, continues in effect for only 
three years. Within these very narrow bounds, 
it is proposed to confer the power to “make” 
rates. 

From this proposition there seems to be little 
dissent upon the part of most of the Senators ; 
the storm center of discussion there is, How far 
shall the orders of the commission be reviewed 
by the courts and suspended pending proceed- 
ings for review ? 


RATE-MAKING A LEGISLATIVE, NOT A 
JUDICIAL ACT. 


The able and exhaustive debates on the floor 
of the Senate have covered every legal phase of 
this question ; and it would be presumption on 
my part to attempt to add anything to what the 
great constitutional lawyers of that body have 
said ; but I do wish to set before a person of no 
legal knowledge the exact issue involved, for it 
goes to the heart of this whole legislation. In 
doing this I direct attention to certain funda- 
mental principles about which there is no real 






















RAILWAY RATES AND COURT REVIEW. 


dispute, of which the first and most important 
is, that the fixing of a railway rate by commis- 
sion is a legislative or administrative, and not a 
judicial, act. 

The duty of the judge is to determine, not 
what the law ought to be, but what the law is. 
For this purpose, he looks into the decisions of 
the courts ; he consults the statutes. From deci- 
sion and from statute as applied to the case be- 
fore him, he declares the law. He exercises no 
judgment as to what the law should be; he 
simply determines what the law is. He may 


firmly be convinced—and often is—that the law, 


ought to be different from his declaration of it. 

The function of the jury in passing upon 
questions of fact, or of the court when it de- 
termines a question of fact, is much the same. 
The decision must in every case be based upon 
evidence, and the character of the evidence 
which may be considered is carefully and elab- 
orately defined by rules of law. No other evi- 
dence can be considered. Neither court nor 
jury has the right to weigh facts known to them 
and not given in evidence. 

The duty of the legislator is exactly the re- 
verse. He determines, not what the law is, but 
what the law ought to be. In arriving at this 
conclusion he should understand all the facts 
that bear directly or indirectly upon the sub- 
ject under consideration by him ; but in obtain- 
ing those facts he is bound by no rules of evi- 
dence. When everything is before him, it is a 
question of judgment on his part what, looking 
to the future, ought to be done. 

Now, the fixing of a railway rate is in its na- 
ture legislative rather than judicial. There is no 
standard by which it can be determined. It 


might be thought that the price charged for’ 


a transportation service ought to be governed 
by the cost of rendering that service ; but it is 
agreed on all hands that, assuming the possibil- 
ity of ascertaining the cost, still our interstate 
rates could not be made on that basis. A com- 
parison with other rates is of but little value, 
since conditions are seldom the same in two 
cases. ‘The element of competition plays an im- 
portant part, and one of the most difficult ques- 
tions to decide is how far a carrier may properly 
discriminate in view of competitive conditions. 
Assuming that the amount of money which a 
railroad ought to earn is fixed, from what source 
shall it derive that amount? How much shall 
come from its passenger business? How much 
from its freight? What rate shall be applied 
toa particular species of freight as compared 
with other commodities? In determining the 
justice or reasonableness of a particular rate all 
these factors, and many others, may present 
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themselves for consideration. They are proper- 
ly taken into account by the traffic official who 
fixes the rate in the first instance, and they must 
be considered by the administrative body which 
revises that rate. It is finally a question of 
judgment what, taking everything into account, 
ought fairly to be done. 

I can perhaps make my meaning more plain by 
an illustration. 


ILLUSTRATION FROM THE COAL TRADE. 


About 60 per cent. of the output of an anthra- 
cite-coal mine consists of what are known as 
‘prepared sizes,” these being the various forms 
of anthracite which are used for domestic and 
kindred purposes. The balance is small sizes 
which are only used for the production of steam. 
The prepared sizes sell in the same market fora 
much higher price than bituminous coal, but the 
small sizes have no greater steam-producing 
power, and therefore do not command a higher 
price. Keeping this in mind, let us consider the 
three following variations of the same case : 

1. A coal mine is located two hundred miles 
from a town which is a manufacturing center 
and which consumes large quantities of both 
domestic and steam coal. Bituminous coal is 
available at a comparatively low price. The 
railway leading from this mine to the town es- 
tablishes a rate of two dollars per ton upon the 
prepared sizes and one dollar per ton upon small 
sizes. Complaint is made that the rate upon 
the prepared sizes is too high, and it is urged in 
support of this that the cost of transporting 
both sizes is exactly the same, and that if the 
railway can carry steam coal for one dollar per 
ton twice that sum is too much for domestic 
coal. The railway answers that two dollars for 
the prepared sizes is reasonable ; that one dollar 
for the steam sizes is not enough, but pays 
something over the cost of transportation ; that 
the small sizes cannot be sold in competition 
with bituminous coal at a higher rate of freight ; 
and that it is, therefore, for the interest of the 
railway and the mine-owner, and of no disad- 
vantage to the domestic consumer, to make this 
rate. 

2. Let us assume, now, that we have the same 
mine and the same town, but that bituminous 
coal is less accessible and much higher. The 
railway imposes, under these conditions, two 
dollars per ton for both domestic and steam 
sizes. The community and the mine-owner both 
complain that the rate on steam sizes should be 
lower. The community asserts that it must 
manufacture in competition with other communi- 
ties which have cheap bituminous coal. The 
mine-owner protests that the profit of his mine 
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depends upon his ability to sell the smaller 
sizes ; that unless he can dispose of these smaller 
sizes for a reasonable price he must increase to 
the general public the price of his prepared 
sizes ; that the policy of the carrier curtails the 
operation of his mine. The railway answers that 
the cost of transportation is exactly the same in 
both cases; that while the manufacturer and 
the mine-owner are necessarily making a smailer 
profit than they would under a lower freight 
rate, they are, nevertheless, doing business ; 
that, assuming it to be true that the output of 
the mine would be somewhat increased by a re- 
duction in rates on steam sizes, nevertheless the 
product of that mine must some day go to mar- 
ket over its line of railway, and, as a matter of 
policy, it declines to reduce its rate. 

3. Take, now, the same case with this varia- 
tion: The railroad company uses large quanti- 
ties of coal as fuel, and it buys for that purpose 
the small sizes from this mine. Small sizes sell 
in town for three dollars per ton. If the 
freight rate upon those sizes to the town is two 
dollars per ton, the railway can buy its fuel at 
the mine for one dollar per ton. If the freight 
rate is one dollar per ton to the town, it must 
pay at the mine two dollars per ton. May not 
this railway legitimately protect itself by main- 
taining the same rate upon both sizes of coal ? 


ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY REQUIRED. 


It must be evident to any one who will care- 
fully consider these three cases that while the 
cost of the service is precisely the same in each 
case and with respect to each commodity, the just 
interest both of the railway and of the public 
may require the application of different rates. 
The cases well illustrate the contention of the 
railways that there ought to be a certain elas- 
ticity in our rates ; they equally support the con- 
tention of the President that the railway should 
not be permitted to exercise this power with sole 
reference to its own interests. There must be 
some authority which can revise the action of 
the traffic official, but the function discharged by 
this tribunal is in no sense that of a court. It 
exercises precisely the same administrative func- 
tion in correcting as does the traffic official in 
establishing, with this most important qualifica- 
tion,—that, whereas the traffic official considers 
the interest of the railway alone, the commission 
takes into account that of the producer and the 
consumer and the shipper as well. While a 
judge might be a competent man to decide the 
questions involved, he would not act, in so doing, 
as a judge. 

This view is entirely sustained by the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United States. 


In the Maximum Rate Case, that court said that 
the prescribing of a railway rate for the future 
was ‘a legislative act;” that Congress might 
have made the interstate railway rates of this 
country itself, or that it might have created a 
commission with authority to make those rates, 
but that it had not, in fact, by the act to regulate 
commerce, invested the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with that power. It is now pro- 
posed to so amend the former act as to give the 
commission, within certain limits, that authority. 


SHALL THE COURTS REVISE THE COMMISSION’S 
FINDINGS? 


The Constitution of the United States sepa- 
rates the powers of the federal government into 
executive, legislative, and judicial ; and the Su- 


preme Court has again and again decided that 


the powers of one department cannot be dele- 
gated to or exercised by another department. 
Congress cannot, therefore, confer upon the 
courts the power of making rates. This appears 
to be conceded, but it is earnestly insisted that 
the courts should be given power to review the 
action of the commission. 

It is difficult to follow the reasoning which 
justifies this procedure. If the courts cannot 
exercise the power of making rates because that 
is not a judicial function, how can they revise 
the action of the administrative body which does 
make the rate? What is the practical differ- 
ence between submitting that question to the 
court sitting as a court of review and submit- 
ting it in the first instance? Do you not in fact 
by that provision entirely eliminate the rate- 
making function of the commission and render 
it impossible to -correct a railway tariff except 
by the prosecution of a lawsuit? If that power 
could be delegated to and exercised by the 
courts, would not the practical situation be ex- 
actly what it is to-day ? 

In the famous Minnesota Milk Case, Justice 
Miller stated that the rate made by a commission 
under legislative authority was “the law of the 
land.” As well might Congress say to the courts, 
Examine the statutes which we have enacted ; 
if in your opinion they are wise and proper laws, 
enforce them ; otherwise, suspend their effect. 
It seems plain that the court cannot be invested 
with authority to review the administrative dis- 
cretion of the commission, and that any attempt 
to invest it with such power may result in ren- 
dering unconstitutional and void the entire dele- 
gation of authority to prescribe the future rate. 


THE LIMITS OF JURISDICTION. 


When I say that the court cannot review the 
administrative judgment of the commission I 
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RAILWAY RATES AND COURT REVIEW. 


do not mean that it cannot examine the rate 
which the commission puts into effect. This it 
can and should do, but the question presented 
to the court may be an entirely different one 
from that presented to the commission. Let us 
see just what the jurisdiction of the court is. 

Both the shipper and the railway have a legal 
right to insist that the commission shall act 
within the limits and according to the forms 
provided by statute. In the same way, the tax- 
payer may insist that his tax shall be legally laid 
and collected. He cannot question the wisdom 
of laying the tax, nor its amount. 

Apart from this I am unable to see how the 
shipper can be given the right to attack in court 
the order of the commission. If he elects to file 
his complaint before the commission he must, as 
a practical matter, abide the result. The sup- 
porters of the so-called « broad review ” earnestly 
insist that the courts should be invested with 
authority to review the action of the commission 
as such, for the reason that otherwise the shipper 
loses his day in court. 

Will these gentlemen, who now stand panic- 
stricken at this suggestion, kindly point to an 
instance in the past where the assertion of this 
right has been of practical benefit? Will they 
give any reason for supposing that the exercise 
of that right in the future would be of greater 
profit than it has been in the past? In the 
place of that right which is of no value is put 
another right which may be of the greatest 
value ; and the first right is taken away because 
the two cannot coexist. Were it possible to give 
the shipper this right of appeal, the railway must 
have the same right, every attempt to make an 
order would result in a lawsuit, and we should 
be precisely where we are now. 

With the railway it is otherwise. While the 
shipper can have no appeal from the action of 
the commission which is of much practical value, 
the railway eompany has and must have a right to 
attack the rate which is of the utmost consequence. 

A railroad discharges a public service. For 

that reason, if private property is required for 
use in the construction of the railroad it may 
be taken even against the will of the owner. 
So, too, when that railroad is completed the 
public may for the same reason appropriate it 
to the public use against the will of the owner. 
rhis,.in effect, is what is done when the Gov- 
ernment fixes the rate. The railway is con- 
structed to transport property and passengers 
for hire. Unless it can charge for that service, 
the property is valueless. To reduce the rate 
impairs the value of the property. 

The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that private property shall not be taken 
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for public uses without just compensation. The 
railway cannot take property of an individual 
without paying for it; the public cannot ap- 
propriate railway property without just com- 
pensation. The compensation allowed by the 
Government to the railway for the use of its 
property is the rate which it permits the rail- 
way to charge. It follows, therefore, that no 
rate can be imposed by the Government which 
is so low that it will not yield a just compensa- 
tion for the service performed. ‘This is a legal 
right which inheres in the railway, which can- 
not be taken away, and which may be enforced 
in the courts. 

In passing upon this legal right the court 
must, manifestly, determine the reasonableness 
of the rate fixed by the order of the commission, 
and it is in this sense, and this sense alone, that 
the reasonableness of that rate can be called in 
question. Just how far the court will go in de- 
termining that reasonableness or what rules it 
will finally lay down cannot with certainty be 
foretold. It is plain that there must be a wide 
range, especially in the fixing of a single rate, 
within which the court will not disturb the dis- 
cretionary judgment of the commission. But it 
is equally plain that no rate, and no schedule of 
rates, can be put in effect which will not allow to 
the carrier just compensation for the use of its 
property. 


RATE-REGULATION BY LAWSUIT A FAILURE. 


What I desire to emphasize is that the action 
of the commission in fixing the rate is adminis- 
trative ; that the action of the court in reviewing 
the rate is judicial ; and that the conclusions of 
one body cannot be tested by the standards of 
the other. The courts have been criticised as 
unfriendly to the regulation of railways because 
they have set aside most of the orders of the 
commission, and the commission has been criti- 
cised as incompetent because its orders have 
been overturned by the courts. Both criticisms 
are unjust. The commission has for the most 
part consisted of lawyers who might. with pro- 
priety have been made judges. My conviction 
is that had these men considered these questions 
as judges they would have arrived at the con- 
clusions reached by the courts; and that, con- 
versely, if the judges who passed upon these 
questions had considered them as commissioners 
they would, as a rule, have reached the same 
conclusions that the commission did. The 
trouble with the whole situation has been that 
we have for the past eighteen years been attempt- 
ing to regulate railway charges by lawsuit,—to 
dispose of administrative questions by judicial 
standards and methods. 
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THE VITAL QUESTION OF DIFFERENTIALS. 


BY J. W. MIDGLEY. 


(Ex-Commissioner Western Traffic Association.) 


[The following article deals with certain aspects of the railroad-rate problem from the traffic expert’s point 


of view.—THE EDITOR. ] ° 
HE panacea for ills commonly attributed to 
American railroads is thought by some to 

consist in clothing the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission with power to fix rates of freight that 

shall go into immediate effect. Such belief has 

been fostered by appeals of the commission for 

increased authority, which entreaties (set forth 

in several annual reports) have been supported 

by commercial bodies in the West and by repre- 

sentative public men. The force thus organized 

was swelled by shippers who claimed to have 

suffered at the hands of railroad companies or 

their agents. Eventually the agitation com- 

manded the attention of Congress, and resulted 

in the passage (last February) by the House of a 
measure which, in my opinion, would be certain, 

should it become law, to prove disappointing. 

The foregoing is not meant to impugn the 
motives or sincerity of the leaders of an admit- 
tedly formidable movement. Unfortunately for 
the promoters of that cause, it is misdirected. 
To my thinking, the people who are declared to 
be earnestly demanding rate legislation resemble 
a giant who, being blindfolded, strikes out wildly 
and, perforce, aimlessly. Nevertheless, it would 
be folly to say that there are not practices inci- 
dent to transportation that call loudly for correc- 
tion ; but the remedy therefor is contained in 
existing law, which prohibits under penalty 
every recognized form of unjust discrimination 
by common carriers as between parties engaged 
in interstate commerce. 

In reality, the trouble that cuts the deepest 
and affects the largest number is one of differ- 
entials,—that is, of preferences which, it is com- 
plained, give one section or community an undue 
advantage over another in competition for traffic 
presumed to be common to both. In the re- 
moval of these abuses it should be obvious that 
prospective legislation cannot be made to play an 
effective part. In proof thereof I will cite illus- 
trations that must have come to the frequent no- 
tice of careful observers of current events. 

In the denunciation of rebates and all devices 
whereby any shipper is given an unfair advan- 
tage over his competitor in the transportation of 
like commodities between the same points, every 
honest man will heartily join. Against legisla- 


tion to prevent such gross irregularities no pro- 
test has, in the interest of railroads or those 
claiming to represent them, been raised. T’o that 
end the so-called Elkins law was enacted, in Feb- 
ruary, 1903, without noticeable opposition ; and 
it is contended by some who have given the sub- 
ject careful study that the amendments named 
are admirably fitted to accomplish their purpose, 
provided they should be firmly and intelligently 
administered. If, however, the law be inefli- 
cient in the respect stated, then the defect should 
be cured without delay. Suffice it to say that 
there have been periods during which the law has 
been so well regarded that complaints of infrac- 
tions by the allowance of undue preferences or 
rebates have been refreshingly rare. The respect 
with which the average citizen regards a federal 
injunction is very salutary, while an indictment 
from the same quarter ‘cannot by any one be 
lightly esteemed ; on the contrary, by all sensi- 
tive men it is greatly dreaded. The awe felt for 
the majesty and power of United States tribu- 
nals, if kept before those who might otherwise 
be tempted to trespass, will insure their proceed- 
ing carefully and within bounds. 


DISCRIMINATIONS BETWEEN COMMUNITIES. 


Investigation will show that the principal 
complaint against common carriers is not that 
their charges are excessive or unreasonable per 
se, but that they unjustly discriminate between 
shippers of the same (or related) commodities 
and similar shipments from rival localities. 
Thus, cattle dealers assert that the tariff on live 
stock from Missouri River points to Chicago 
is not fairly adjusted, compared with the 
charges for the transportation of dressed meat 
between the same points. Still more vigorous 
and frequent are the complaints of discrimina- 
tion between shippers of one section who wish 
to place their goods in a common market in 
competition with like offerings from a different 
locality. There is also the irrepressible conten- 
tion of one seaport against another for the 
export trade, or of a rising city in the struggle 
with an older one for the trade of a territory 
which it is claimed should be open to both on 
equal terms. The sectional strifes described 
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are those which no law that has been devised or 
suggested would be able satisfactorily to adjust. 

No fiercer transportation contests have been 
known than were those waged, nearly thirty 
years ago, in the effort to retain New York’s 
supremacy in the exporting of grain. Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore were,—after frequent rate 
wars,—by agreement between the interested 
lines, dated February 5, 1877, accorded differ- 
entials of two cents and three cents per one 
hundred pounds, respectively, below the tariffs 
on grain from Chicago and dependent points to 
New York. The allowances rested largely on 
the all-rail distances being less to Baltimore and 
Philadelphia than to New York. Simultaneously, 
Boston was conceded the same rate on export 
shipments véa that port as prevailed from Chi- 
cago and other initial points to New York. 
Either party could withdraw from this agree- 
ment on thirty days’ notice. So insistent were 
the demands of New York that Mr. William H. 
Vanderbilt, president of the New York Central, 
should protect the interests of the metropolis, 
and by the abolition of the differentials seek to 
regain its waning prestige, that no respite was 
given him until, in 1880, he withdrew from the 
aforesaid agreement and ordered reductions in 
the grain rates to New York, with the view of 
putting them on a parity with the tariffs to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. Col. Thomas A. 
Scott, who was at the head of the Pennsylvania, 
and Mr. John W. Garrett, who directed the 
Baltimore & Ohio, were, with no less vehemence, 
called upon by their fellow-citizens to maintain 
the relative adjustment enjoyed since 1877, the 
result being that as rapidly as the New York 
Central reduced its grain tariff those of the 
Pennsylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio dropped 
correspondingly, so that the relative conditions 
were unchanged. 

The contending railroads lost millions of dol- 
lars in a useless struggle, for the reason that 
while the president of the New York Central 
could, at will, put down the rates upon the road 
named, he could not at the same time hold up 
the tariffs of his rivals to an equality with his 
own. Nothwithstanding the impracticability of 
the strife was apparent from the railroad stand- 
point, the clamor was so great on the part of 
commercial bodies that it broke out again and 
again, until 1882, when an agreement was made 
to refer to arbitration the question as to what 
differentials, if any, should prevail between the 
rates on grain to New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, respectively—Chicago being taken as 
the basis. In order to give greater effect to the 
reference, men of international reputation were 
selected and styled the Advisory Commission,— 
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namely, Allan G. Thurman, of Ohio; Elihu B. 
Washburne, of Illinois, and Thomas M. Cooley, 
of Michigan. The commission took much testi- 
mony at seaports and interior points, and after 
as thorough an investigation as it was able to 
conduct, unanimously confirmed the existing 
differentials,—to wit, that the tariffs on export 
grain and related products should be: to Phila- 
delphja, two cents, and to Baltimore, three cents, 
per one hundred pounds below those on the 
same commodities to New York. The right of 
Boston to the same rate as New York, on export 
shipments, was also confirmed. 


DIFFERENTIALS NOT COVERED RY THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE LAW. 


No formal attempt was made to disturb the 
adjustment of the Advisory Commission until 
1897, when the New York Produce Exchange 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a complaint that the existing differentials at- 
tracted via Baltimore an undue amount of ton- 
nage, to the loss and detriment of New York. 
The conclusion of the commission was, that 
‘while the differentials might be unfair as be- 
tween the different railway lines interested, or 
possibly as between the communities themselves, 
they were not in principle a violation of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce, and had not resulted in 
such an effect upon the movement of traffic as 
would justify the commission in pronouncing 
them an undue preference against the port of 
New York.” 


TRUNK-LINE AGREEMENTS. 


Failing to obtain relief from the commission, 
commercial bodies in New York renewed their 
demands upon the terminal roads, and urged 
them with such persistence that in February, 
1899, by agreement between the interested trunk 
lines, the differentials on all-rail export grain 
from Chicago and dependent territory were cut 
in two, making them,—to Philadelphia, one cent, 
and to Baltimore, one and one-half cents, per 
one hundred pounds less than to New York and 
Boston. Five years later (in 1904), export rates 
on iron and steel articles were reduced in order 
to stimulate foreign consumption ; and at the 
same time the differentials on the commodities 
referred to were cut in two. This action lke- 
wise was by agreement between the interested 
carriers. 

Observe that New York seldom claimed that 
the rates on grain from Chicago and dependent 
points were excessive, but that they exceeded 
the charges from the same originating points to 
Philadelphia and Baltimore on like commodities 
to foreign ports. It was such an advantage 



































































they urged, that unduly diverted foreign ship- 
ments via rival seaports ; and the conflict begun 
in the seventies for the abolition of the differen- 
tials has since continued. At no time was it 
practicable for a federal body to intervene in 
behalf of the complainants. If the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had assumed, on the 
request of one community, to review the adjust- 
ment, it could not have acquitted itself satisfac- 
torily. Had it ventured to reduce the differen- 
tials with the view of enabling the two Northern 
ports to increase their share of the export trade 
at the expense of Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
that would probably have provoked a sectional 
outcry such as few that are amenable to Con- 
gress could withstand. Manifestly, the only 
manner in which differences of the nature de- 
scribed can be settled is by agreement between 
the directly interested carriers. 

With that object, traffic associations were 
formed, and to facilitate their operation con- 
tracts were entered into whereby a fixed per- 
centage of common tonnage was apportioned to 
each line. That eminently wise method was 
prohibited by the interstate commerce law ; yet, 
differentials in tariffs, or a relative adjustment 
of rates from common initial points to or via com- 
petitive destinations or gateways, are adopted 
for the same purpose that divisions of tonnage 
(commonly called pools) were formed to pro- 
mote,—namely, to insure to each recognized 
claimant its equitable proportion of a given 
tonnage. 

Lest it be remarked that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission recently passed upon the dif- 
ferentials to North Atlantic seaports, I will add 
that the commission was reluctant to act, and 
would not until representative bodies of the four 
cities referred to united in a request for an in- 
vestigation. The decision, announced April 27, 
1905, confirmed the existing differentials on all- 
rail grain for export, and added thereto export 
flour shipments ; but as the railroads also parti- 
cipated, the procedure was in the nature of a 
reference, and varied in no material respect from 
the arbitration of the Advisory Commission in 
1882. Inthat instance, Messrs. Thurman, Wash- 
hurne, and Cooley, men of great prominence, 
served ; and in the latter case the Interstate 
Commerce Commission officiated. 

It has not infrequently happened that com- 
mon carriers have called upon shippers located 
at rival points to reconcile their conflicting de- 
mands by agreeing upon differentials.. If they 
would thus agree, the railroads promised to 
adopt the conclusion. Twenty-five years ago, 
there were fierce struggles for the lumber trade 
at Missouri River points. Northern Wisconsin 
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was then the chief source of supply, and at vari- 
ous crossings of the Mississippi as far south as 
St. Louis lumber yards and mills were located. 
Vast quantities of lumber were also rafted down- 
stream and piled at convenient points. Chicago 
and Milwaukee were likewise large initial points 
of shipment; so, also, were several growing 
cities in Wisconsin. At one time Chicago was, 
probably, the principal lumber market ; but its 
trade declined, while that of its rivals along the 
Mississippi River and in Wisconsin rapidly in- 
creased. The vital question was as to the differ- 
entials which should govern. The rate from 
Chicago to Kansas City was taken as the stand- 
ard, and tariffs from Mississippi River crossings 
as far north as Clinton were fixed in varying 
amounts below the Chicago basis ; while those 
from Wisconsin points were specified figures 
above Chicago. While the lumber men at Mis- 
sissippi River points readily presented a united 
front against Chicago, they could not agree as 
to the differentials which should obtain at the 
several Mississippi River crossings, and, after 
struggling for two days, asked the railroads to ce- 
cide. For example, lumber dealers at Burling- 
ton insisted upon a greater differential than deal- 
ers at Rock Island, Davenport, and Muscatine 
would allow ; and the same was true at Keokuk, 
Hannibal, and St. Louis, from each of which 
points lower rates to Kansas City,—regardless 
of distance,—were desired than should prevail 
at the next northerly group. If it was imprac- 
ticable for shippers to sink their sectional dif- 
ferences and arrange an equitable adjustment, is 
it to be supposed that a federal tribunal could 
satisfactorily remove the discontent which in- 
variably prevails between rival communities ? 

The only way to reconcile differences as to rate 
conditions between contending localities is by 
agreement of the interested carriers ; and it may 
be doubted whether railroads are privileged to 
act in concert since the decision of the Supreme 
Jourt in the trans-Missouri case. It was then 
held that carriers must avoid action that would 
operate as a restraint upon trade. To lessen the 
differentials against New York and Boston on 
export grain with the view of increasing the flow 
of tonnage va the ports named would, obviously, 
be a restraint upon the trade of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. ; 

Many present-day illustrations of the proposi- 
tions before advanced might be adduced. I will 
briefly mention two. 


SOUTHERN SEABOARD RATES. 


For many years merchants and manufacturers 
of Chicago and St. Louis have complained of the 
adjustment of rates on their products to Atlan- 
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ta and other Southeastern points compared with 
the tarriffs from New York, etc., on similar 
commodities to the same territory. Elaborate 
computations have been made showing the dis- 
tances from New York to Atlanta, Augusta, 
Macon, and other dependent points, compared 
with the mileage from Chicagoand St. Louis to the 
points named ; and in striking contrast with the 
approximate equality in mileage is shown the 
difference in rates against shippers from the 
Western cities. The fact is, that all-rail rates 
from New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore to the Southeast are made with strict re- 
gard to the competition from the Atlantic cities 
enumerated via ocean routes to Southern ports 
and thence via short inland hauls to destination. 
The ocean, unlike the great lakes and rivers, is 
open the year round, thereby creating condi- 
tions which the trunk lines and their Southern 
connections must approximate or be excluded 
from participation in the traffic. As already in- 
timated, the differences described, which still 
continue and are a matter of bitter present-day 
complaint, could scarcely be improved by fed- 
eral interposition, no matter how large should 
be its authority. Appeal can best be made to 
the interested railroads, through conference, to 
try to reach an equitable solution of what long 
has been a vexed problem. 


GULF VERSUS NORTH ATLANTIC PORTS, 


The other case is that of export grain ship- 
ments from Kansas and Nebraska via Gulf ports 
in competition with routes leading to North At- 
lantic seaports. Formerly, New York led all 
other cities in export shipments of grain. In 
recent years, the supremacy has been wrested 
from her by New Orleans ; and Galveston is be- 
coming a formidable rival. When it is remem- 
bered that shipments of grain starting from 
Wichita can be forwarded to northern Texas in 
the same time that would be required to make 
the run to Kansas City, little more need be said 
of the advantage possessed by Gulf ports owing 
to their proximity to the grain fields compared 
with routes that are obliged to cross the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi rivers and traverse the long 
distances to North Atlantic ports. Yet boards 
of trade at intermediate points along the routes 
last described constantly urge local railroads to 
fight for an undiminished share of Western grain 
intended for export, unmindful of the fact that 
while the Northern routes may reduce as de- 
manded, they are unable to prevent their rivals 
to the Gulf making corresponding reductions, in 
which event the relative conditions are un- 
changed. As in the former instances cited, the 
only method of ameliorating the irrepressible 
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conflict between Gulf and North Atlantic ports 
is by agreement between the interested through 
lines. A public commission could not safely 
undertake the ungrateful task, unless requested 
to do so by the several parties concerned. Natu- 
rally, the South, having developed a volume of 
commerce that a few years ago was not thought 
possible, would resist any attempt to minimize 
such advantages as a restraint upon trade that 
is prohibited by law. 


SETTLEMENT BY CARRIERS’ AGREEMENTS. 


My aim has been, not to obstruct needed or 
practical amendment of the Act to Regulate Com- 
merce, but to show the extreme difficulty of com- 
plying with conflicting popular demands, and to 
warn against the disappointment that is sure to 
follow legislation rashly undertaken. Further, 
I have sought to emphasize that the relative 
adjustment of tariffs for the transportation of 
similar commodities from rival localities to a 
common market via competing gateways to 
foreign destinations constitutes the most griev- 
ous discrimination of which shippers and com- 
mercial bodies complain. It is comparatively 
simple to prohibit each carrier of interstate com- 
merce from discriminating unjustly between 
its patrons under substantially similar circum- 
stances; but it would be quite different, and 
very embarrassing, to interfere with the ad- 
vantages,—natural or acquired,—of one com- 
munity on the complaint of another remotely 
situated that the trade of the latter is declining 
correspondingly with the growth of the former. 
In such event, would it not be claimed, and, 
presumably, be held by any court of competent 
jurisdiction, that efforts to aid one section at the 
expense of another would involve a stifling of 
that free and unrestricted competition which the 
highest authorities in this country and England 
have declared constitutes the “life of trade”? 
If the premises before stated are correct,—and 
refutation of them is not feared,—then it is con- 
clusive that the better way to settle the contro- 
versies referred to, and similar ones that are 
constantly arising, would be through agreement 
between the interested carriers, or by reference 
of the disputes to arbitration, which latter must 
necessarily have the prior assent of the parties 
at issue. 

If space permitted, I should like to analyze 
the vexed subject of differentials, or arbitraries, 
as they are in railroad parlance termed, many of 
which have undergone little or no change since 
their establishment, long ago. Their equitable 
readjustment from time to time would be a great 
boon, but such undertaking cannot safely be 
made compulsory. 
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HATEVER may be our estimate of John 
Mitchell’s qualities of leadership, there is 
but one opinion—voiced by friends and foes 
alike—as to the man’s innate dignity and self- 
possession. These are the qualities chiefly em- 
phasized in Dr. Walter E. Weyl’s sketch of the 
miners’ leader in the April magazine number of 
the Outlook. In the beginning of this sketch, 
Dr. Wey] recalls his first meeting with Mitchell, 
on the evening after the declaration of the coal 
strike of 1902. In the small hotel from which 
the mine workers and union officials were about 
to separate for their respective homes, Dr. Weyl 
says that there was an air of suppressed excite- 
ment, and at times the men broke out in a loud 
conversation. ‘There was only one man in the 
room who seemed to feel completely the sense of 
seriousness and responsibility. That man was 
Mitchell. When he spoke, it was with a quiet 
and gravity which made me feel with him the 
greatness of the hazard which the 150,000 men 
in his union were about to take.” 











JOHN MITCHELL, THE MAN THE MINERS TRUST. 











HIS OWN MEDICINE (MR. MITCHELL TO THE OPERATORS). 


From the North American (Philadelphia). 


Although Mitchell’s eyes are those of a 
dreamer or poet rather than of a man of action, 
Dr. Weyl relates several instances which illus- 
trate the man’s masterful power of will. 

It will be recalled that Mitchell’s dignity and 
self-control called forth President Roosevelt's 
expressions of admiration after the conference 
held between the miners’ leaders and the presi- 
dents of the coal roads in the temporary White 
House in the fall of 1902. It was stated at the 
time that in this interview every one lost his 
temper except Mitchell, who was the most bitter- 
ly assailed and the quietest and most dignified 
man in the room. 

Dr. Weyl also speaks of Mitchell’s marked 
success in presiding over meetings, and in allay- 
ing antagonism and distrust. In the meeting of 
the anthracite mine workers convened for the 
purpose of calling off the strike of 1902 there 
was a disgruntled minority opposed to peace. 
Mr. Mitchell, who presided over the meeting, 
declined to heed the call for the previous ques- 
tion until this minority had had its say. This 
resulted in delaying the vote on the main ques- 
tion for one day. As a result of these tactics, 
which appealed by their fairness to the minority, 
the vote, when finally taken, was unanimous. 

One other important and almost dramatic 
episode in Mitchell’s career as a labor leader is 
recalled by Dr. Weyl in his account of three 
days’ cross-examination of Mitchell before the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. “The 
cross-examining lawyers were met by answers 
perplexing in their directness and apparent sim- 
plicity ; and in many cases questions which were 
meant to. embarrass the witness acted as boom- 
erangs and confounded the lawyers who pro- 
pounded them. In fact, one of the attorneys 
who had been most intemperate in his cross- 
examination found himself before many minutes 
in the undignified position of attempting to jus- 
tify the actions of his own client, and, in an apol- 
ogetic and exculpatory frame of mind, finally 
brought his futile cross-examination to an end.” 

Dr. Weyl concludes that it is by reason of 
his qualities and their defects, by virtue of his 
powers and his limitations, that John Mitchell 
is so mighty and beneficent an influence in the 
labor world.” He isthe ideal trade-union leader, 
because he is singly and always for the union, 
because he limits his efforts to the immediately 
attainable, and because, without compromise, he 
reconciles opposing factions. 






















THE PAN-AMERICAN RAILWAY. 


LTHOUGH the project has been discussed article in the April Scribner's were surprised to 
for many years, the Pan-American rail- learn that more than one-half of the 10,391 miles 

way is still regarded by most Americans as a of the projected line between New York and 
Utopian scheme, quite beyond the possibility of | Buenos Ayres is already in operation. It is true 
realization,—at least within the present century. that a long series of gaps remains to be filled, 
We imagine that most readers of Mr. Pepper’s and that some of the most difficult engineering 
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problems in the entire scheme are yet to be 
solved, but in the light of accomplishments in 
railroad-building during the past half-century it 
can no longer be said that the completion of the 
intercontinental railway line from the United 
States to the Argentine Republic within the next 
fifty years is beyond the range of possibility. 
There is now all-rail connection between New 
York and the boundary line between Mexico and 
Guatemala. There is also a completed line ex- 
tending from Buenos Ayres northward into Bo- 
livia. Here and there, between Guatemala City 
and Tupiza, the Bolivian terminus of the Argen- 
tine road, there are sections of the interconti- 
nental line completed or under construction. To 
complete the required links in this long chain 
will require an expenditure estimated by Mr. 
Pepper at two hundred millions of dollars. The 
actual mileage that remains to be completed rep- 
resents a total of about 4,000 miles, distributed 
as follows: 1,200 miles in Central America, 845 
in Colombia, 455 in Ecuador, 1,285 in Peru, and 
180 in Bolivia. 

The execution of this enterprise involves, as 
Mr. Pepper points out, the codperation of fifteen 
republics. More has been accomplished in this 
direction than is commonly understood in the 





From Scribner's Magazine. 


United States. All of the interested govern- 
ments are following the plan which obtained in 
the United States in constructing the transcon- 
tinental roads,—that is, of state aid by means of 
land grants, bonds, or other forms of subsidies, 
or outright payments for completed sections. It 
is stated by Mr. Pepper that at the present time 


_ every Central and South American country has 


a definite policy of aiding railway construction 
as an integral part of the Pan-American system, 
while Peru, Bolivia, and some other countries 
have enacted special legislation on the subject. 
The movement for an intercontinental trunk 
line coincides with the plans of these govern- 
ments for internal development and external 
trade. Besides the trade benefit of industrial 
development and enlarged commerce, it is be- 
lieved that the moral influence of the railroad 
project will make for stability and progress 
among the republics. 

In order that our readers may have before 
them a convenient summary of the projected 
route, we reproduce from Mr. Pepper’s article 
the following table of distances and elevations, 
beginning at Ayutla, on the northern boundary 
of Guatemala, and ending at the boundary be. 
tween Bolivia and Argentina : 





DIAMOND OUT ON THE OROYA RAILROAD IN THE PERUVIAN ANDES.—(Built by Henry Meiggs.) 
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+1. | Elevation 
Miles. in feet. 
Ayutla (northern frontier of Guatemala) | awe 116 
Rio Golfito (frontier of republic of Pa- 

MIR AMNeascas tiaewe hea eaee ansavdadennkeas 1,043 50 
Rio Sucio (northwestern limit of Co- 

Wei G asap oer oaecies vont canes duscucedus 1,000 
Rio Carchi (southern border of Colombia) 915 9,000 
Rio Canchis (southern border of Ecuador) 3,200 
Rio Desaguadero (southern border of 

12551177) RAE RA etomccercerr segsteeseseees 1,785 12,540 
Rio Quiaca (boundary of Bolivia and Ar-| | 

GLOMIUEELED) aca 6 crerelrnaie ciaie oraie a nimscinleccisieviviee suieieie’e 573 11,234 

P MGtA MIME. cc's discssiccocancsdaes 5,413 








As to the engineering obstacles to be over- 
come in the mountains of Peru and elsewhere 
along the projected line, Mr. Pepper shows that 
the famous Peruvian railway from Callao to 
Oroya, the most difficult sections of which were 
constructed by Henry Meiggs, has surmounted 
obstacles as great as any that remain to test the 
engineering genius of those in charge of the 
Pan-American project. On that road, the trains 
are lifted three miles in a total ascent of eighty- 
eight miles, without a down grade and without 
resort to cogs, endless cables, or rope and rack. 
A line of standard-gauge railroad with a maxi- 
mum grade of 4 per cent. is operated. 
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Returning to the conception of a through rail- 
road trip from New York to Buenos Ayres, we 
quote Mr. Pepper’s summary of the distances of 
lines under present and future construction be- 
tween these two points : 

















Distances, Under 
Countries. Soren be In oper-| con- |Future 
intercontl-\ ation. | struc- | links. 
nental lo- tion 
cation. : 
United States: 
New York to Laredo... 2,187 2,187 
Mexico: 
Laredo to Mexico City. 802 802 
Mexico City to Guate- 
mala border via Cordo- 
va and Tehuantepec*.. 730 680 50 ones 
Central America......... 1,043 351 100 592 
Panama..............0000- in are: wee 612 
COLOR. 0600, siccvercses 865 20 eae 845 
PQUGHIOMN secicevccuravescns 658 126 77 455 
OUe ic deducadaddusicasaes 1,785 277 223 | 1,285 
BWI ooo cc cccdeneccsees 541 233 128 180 
Argentine Republic...... 1,168 1,083 135 rece 
TROCMNS icc deer cence: 10,391 5,709 703 | 3,969 

















* The company constructing the line from San Geronimo, 
Mexico, in prosecuting the actual work found some varia- 
tions from the first surveys necessary, so that the route fol- 
lowed is about fifty miles longer. This makes the distance 
from Mexico City to the border of Gautemala via Cordova 
and Tehuantepec approximately 780 miles. In January, 1906, 
construction was going on at both ends of the line, and it 
was expected to be completed within the year. 





WHAT TUSKEGEE HAS DONE FOR THE BLACK BELT. 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 

of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute is the occasion of an article in the 
April number of the North American Review en- 
titled « Tuskegee: A Retrospect and Prospect,” 
by Principal Booker T. Washington. In this 
article Mr. Washington explains the principles 
on which the institute was developed, and cites 
much testimony to its success as an instrument 
in the wplifting of the colored race in the South. 
He shows that not only have 888 students been 
graduated from Tuskegee, but that about 6,000 
students, who were not able to remain to com- 
plete the full course of study, have been helped 
to such an extent that they are now doing reason- 
ably efficient work. So far as can be ascer- 
tained, less than 10 per cent. of the graduates of 
the school have been unsuccessful in their trades. 
The average increase in the economic efficiency 
of graduates has been about 300 per cent., as is 
shown by special investigations. Mr. Washing- 
ton further states that, so far as can be learned, 
no graduate of Tuskegee has ever been convicted 
of crime. At the end of its first twenty-five 
years of existence, Tuskegee Institute has 1,500 
students ; 156 officers, teachers, and employees ; 


86 buildings ; and various ramifications for ex. 
tensive work. Mr. Washington gives the fol- 
lowing terse account of the early growth of the 
school : 


Starting in a shanty and a hen-house, with almost no 
property beyond a hoe and a blind mule, the school 
has grown up gradually, much asa town grows. We 
needed food for our tables ; farming, therefore, was our 
first industry, started to meet this need. With the need 
for shelter for our students, courses in house-building 
and carpentry were added. Out of these, brick-making 
and brick masonry naturally grew. The increasing de- 
mand for buildings made further specialization in the 
industries necessary. Soon we found ourselves teach- 
ing tinsmithing, plastering, and painting. Classes in 
cooking were added, because we needed competent per- 
sons to prepare the food. Courses in laundering, sew- 
ing, dining-room work, and nurse-training have been 
added to meet the actual needs of the school commu- 
nity. This process of specialization has continued as the 
school increased in numbers, and as the more varied 
wants of a larger community created a demand, and 
instruction is now given in thirty-seven industries. 


While the dignity and nobility of labor have 
always been emphasized at Tuskegee, it has 
never been the intention to limit the training of 
the negro to training for industrial work. It is 
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Mr. Washington's belief that the negro race 
needs both kinds of education,—industrial and 
academic ; but he felt that it was primarily im- 
portant that Tuskegee students should have an 
education which, as he expressed it, “not only 
did not educate them out of sympathy with the 
masses of their people, but made them actively 
and practically interested in constructive meth- 
ods and work among their people.” The better 
to accomplish this end, girls who come to Tus- 
kegee are taught, not only to work at their 
trades in the schoolroom, but to meet the people 
in their churches and other gathering-places on 
Sunday. ‘Teachers who go out from Tuskegee 
are taught how to conduct monthly farmers’ 
institutes or local farmers’ conferences. ‘“ They 
are expected to be able to show the farmers 
how to buy land, to assist them by advice in 
getting out of debt, and to encourage them to 
cease mortgaging their crops and to take active 
interest in the economic development of their 
community.” 

In Mr. Washington’s opinion, the most impor- 
tant work that Tuskegee has done has been to 
show the masses of the colored people that in 
agriculture, in the industries, in commerce, and 
in the struggle toward economic development 
there are opportunities for them. The next im- 
portant work of the school, he thinks, has been 
to change the ideas of the masses of the people 
concerning labor with the hand. When the 
school was first opened, practically all the colored 
people in that part of the South were opposed to 
industrial education. But the school has finally 
overcome the opposition of the people to the no- 
tion of a “working school.” The students at 
Tuskegee, says Mr, Washington, now count it 





just as much a part of their education to spend 
a day on the farm or in the kitchen, in the 
machine-shop or in the laundry, as they do to 
spend a day in studying algebra, chemistry, 
or literature. 

As against the frequent prediction that if the 
negro masters. the white man’s civilization in 
America one of two consequences will follow,— 
either the weaker race will be exterminated by 
the stronger or the two races will become amal- 
gamated,—Mr. Washington holds that the amal- 
gamation of races becomes less likely as the negro 
makes an intellectual and moral advance. As 
to the question of the elimination of the negro 
by force, the negro is even better protected 
against the encroachments and competition of 
the white race here in America than he is in 
Africa. The fact that he is in majority, as Mr. 
Washington points out, does not help him in 
Africa any more than it has helped him else- 
where. The conclusion reached by Mr. Wash- 
ington is that the only salvation for the negro 
people, or for any race, is to make themselves so 
useful to the rest of the world, so indispensable 
to their neighbors, that the world will not only 
tolerate, but desire, their presence. ‘To a large 
extent, he declares, this is already true in the 
South,—more true than it is in the North, where 
the negro has much less opportunity to work 
than he has in the South. ‘In short, there is 
nothing for the negro to do but to remain where 
he is and struggle on and up. The whole phi- 
losophy of the negro question can be written in 
three words,—patience, persistence, virtue. The 
really helpful thing about the situation is that 
on the whole the negro has done, under the cir- 
cumstances, the best he could.” 





AMERICAN PARTICIPATION IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


oe of the third series of modern 
Olympian games, at Athens, last month, 
Mr. James B. Connolly, who was one of the suc- 
cessful American contestants in the games ten 
ten years ago, pictures the revival of these 
unique championships in the April number of 
Outing. The sensations of an American victor 
in these inspiring contests are described by Mr. 
Connolly in the following racy paragraph : 

The trials in the one hundred meters were run, and 
the Americans won their heats, but they were counted 
only for trial heats,—the first final had yet to be won. 
It was on directly, the trials and final in the classic 
Greek jump,—the triple leap, as they call it, or the hop, 
step, and jump, or two hops and jump, as we call it,— 
and the glorified youth of a dozen nations took their 
turns, until it simmered down to a Greek, a French- 





man, and an American. <And the final winning of it 
by the American led up to an occasion that he has been 
able since to recollect without greatly straining his 
faculties. The one hundred and forty thousand throats 
roared a greeting, and the one hundred and forty thou- 
sand pairs of eyes, as nearly as he could count, focused 
themselves on his exalted person. And then, when his 
name went up on the board, to the crest of the hills 
outside the multitude reéchoed it, and to the truck of 
the lofty staff was hoisted the flag of his country and 
there remained, while that beloved band of three hun- 
dred pieces in the middle of the stadium,—and such a 
band ! they should have been admitted to full Ameri- 
can citizenship on the spot,—began to play the “Star 
Spangled Banner” as if it were their own,—why, it was 
a moment to inspire! The young fellow was seeing 
things through a purple haze by then, and the haze 
deepened and glowed when over in a corner a group of 
countrymen, officers and sailors of a warship in port 
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and the not-to- be mistaken 
tourists, suddenly flashed into 
view a lot of American flags 
and split the classic air with an 
assortment of American yells. 
But, eyes for the flag aloft and 
ears to the strain below, he 
stood to attention, and not un- 
til the shouts had died away 
did he regain his balance, when, 
thoroughly satisfied that the 
heir to all the ages was at that 
moment treading the air of the 
stadium in spiked shoes, he 
made his way across the field 
and through the tunnel to the 
dressing-room, and there gra- 
ciously posed for four artists 
and any number of photogra- 
phers. 








It has been fully demon- 
strated, in Mr. Connolly’s 
opinion, that the Olympic 
championships should be 
contested only in Greece, 
since only in that country 
are the people imbued with 
true reverence for the old 
traditions. From this year’s 
meet it is to be hoped that 
sport will receive a fresh 
and lasting impulse. It was 
really the people of Greece, 
as Mr. Connolly shows, that 
made the festival of 1896 
a great success. “It was 
a spirit that no other mod- 
ern nation could have gen- 
erated over an athletic fes- 
tival, and it is that spirit which the Olympic games 
of the future may be made to serve. It is that 
spirit which is the thing, and if it be not born 
in us, let us try to absorb it ; and if we are not 
equal to that, then at least to learn to appreciate 
it; and if we come to do no more, to at least 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES IN THE STADIUM AT ATHENS. 


(Young Greeks preparing for the recent contests.) 


pass the appreciation of it to our descendants, 
by whom it may be made to lead to so much, 
for no country can find greater use for it than 
our own, which is standing now, awake and 
eager, where old Greece once stood,—on the 
threshold of the world’s leadership.” 





THE LIGHT THAT EUROPE SAW AT ALGECIRAS. 


. T™ conference at Algeciras has primarily 

this significance for the politics of the 
present and of the future,—that the relations of 
the powers are defined as distinctly as in a mir- 
ror, and that not diplomacy alone, but the entire 
educated world, is afforded aclear insight into the 
actual political condition of the world.” This is 
the opening sentence of an elaborate article in 
the Deutsche Revue (Berlin), of which the first 
part deals in detail with the points at issue, as 


regards Morocco, between Germany and France, 
—the writer maintaining the former’s right to 
her demands,—while the concluding portion 
treats of the position of the various nations to- 
ward Germany and toward one another. 

It is the first time, since 1870, that German 
and French views in direct opposition to each 
other have been openly and officially discussed. 
The attitude of France has been almost uninter- 
ruptedly hostile to Germany since the Franco- 
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A TRUE FRIEND. 


Italy remains, according to Baron Sonnino, faithful to the 
triple alliance, true to the entente with England, and ready 
to continue the happy understanding with France.—From 
Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


Prussian War. She has at any moment been 
ready to join any power presumably inimical to 
Germany, continues the writer of this article. 
She concluded an alliance with Russia, and then 
offered her services to England against Ger- 
many ; she has done all in her power to weaken 
the triple alliance. 


Delcassé differed from his predecessors,—and perhaps 
also his successors,—only in that he was ready to trans- 
form thoughts and words into action. Rouvier, his 
successor, himself peaceably inclined and averse to all 
unnecessary differences with Germany, very soon suc- 
cumbed tothe pressure of French politics and French,— 
or at least Parisian,—sentiment. 


Lord Grey, the new British Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, was ‘honest enough to tell the 
German envoy that England could not leave 
France in the lurch in view of the latter’s ob- 
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servance of the Anglo-French treaty as regards 
Egypt and Newfoundland.” Of the states mak- 
ing up the triple alliance, Austria-Hungary held 
firmly to Germany, even though her plenipoten- 
tiary, Count Welsersheimb, it was understood, 
yielded a reluctant obedience to his instructions. 

Italy was in the disagreeable position of hav- 
ing to keep on good terms with all the great 
powers, bound, as she is, to Germany by the 
triple alliance, to France by reason of a special 
treaty and that concerning Morocco, and to Eng- 
land also by various stipulations. 

Finally, as to Russia, it is readily compre- 
hensible that the Franco-German differences 
made her very uncomfortable, and that she was 
fearful of giving offense to either side. ‘She 
needs Germany for political and France for 
financial reasons, although, for the present, the 
financial shoe seems to pinch Count Lamsdorff 
decidedly more than the political one.” 

In England, what with the accession of the 
Liberal ministry, which is by no means disposed 
to give the anti-German leaning to the Anglo- 
French agreement that its predecessor de- 
cidedly did, and what with the fact that the 
personal relations of the two monarchs have of 
late grown warmer, Germany is justified in her 
belief that the result of the conference will not 
lead to a relapse into the anti-German policy. 


This will exert a moderating effect upon France 
also; not so much upon the present government, which 
does not indulge in random thoughts of war, and there- 
fore does not so greatly need a restraining influence, as 
upon the Hotspurs and those political groups that from 
party spirit or self-interest cry out every time the French 
Republic threatens to abandon the track—alas ! already 
so deeply worn—of hatred and revenge. 





THE HAGUE TO BECOME THE WORLD’S INTELLECTUAL AND 
ECONOMIC LABORATORY? 


HE establishment of the International Court 

of Arbitration at the Hague has been pro- 
ductive of some ideas and projects of which, at 
its inception, its founders had probably not the 
slightest notion. These ideas and projects now 
extend to the noble and somewhat bold scheme 
of supplementing that court with something like 
a scientific legislative body that shall take cog- 
nizance of and decisive action with reference to 
all questions that affect the progress of modern 
civilization. This is set forth and elaborated by 
Dr. P. H. Eyckman, of Scheveningen, Holland, 
in the Hollandsche Revue (Haarlem), the leading 
points of which we here reproduce. ‘he writer 
begins by saying: “ There is scarcely any human 





interest that does not extend beyond the borders 
of the country more immediately affected and 
the promotion and beneficial action of which 
should be not merely national, but international.” 
He then continues : 


In the field of hygiene, this principle has already been 
acknowledged and followed in the establishment of the 
International Congress of Tuberculosis. But a similar 
congress is greatly desirable for other diseases, —cancer, 
infectious diseases, alcoholism, etc. . . . There is need, 
for example, of an international academy of hygiene. 
The term “academy ” is used here in the sense in which 
it occurs in the title “The Royal Academy of Sciences,” 
thus designating not so much a school as an organiza- 
tion of scientific men for the investigation of facts, 
methods, and phenomena in whatever domain is 1m- 
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mediately contemplated. Since, however, hygiene sus- 
tains such intimate relations both to education, on the 
one hand, and to social economy, on the other, there 
should be an international academy of pedagogy, hy- 
giene, and economy, each division to constitute, indeed, 
an academy in itself, and to be composed of men drawn 
from all civilized countries eminent in the specific sub- 
ject and all its ramifications, all, however, to be under 
the direction and supervision of a central body. 

The members of these several subordinate 
academies, in the plan laid down by Dr. Eyck- 
man, are to hold regular public meetings, say a 
week each year, according to circumstances, 
in some prominent city or other, to discuss prac- 
tical questions that are presented in their several 
domains, the central bureau, however, to be per- 
manently established in one fixed place—The 
Hague—and to be constantly in session, making 
preparations and laying out the schemes for such 
annual meetings, and further carrying on the 
work of the academy as a whole. The wide 
scope of the work of these proposed divisional 
academies may be gathered from the following: 

To the academy of pedagogy would be submitted 
questions such as these: Overcrowding in schools, sim- 
plification of spelling and methodsof instruction, more 
practical manual and technical training, the forming 
of a world-language with shorthand-writing in the 
same, nature, life, sports, study-excursions, children’s 
playgrounds, the interchange of students of different 
countries, humanitarianism, coeducation, religious edu- 
cation, special teaching fcr the sickly and backward 
and for children with criminal instincts or other abnor- 
mal tendencies, regulation of parental authority, alco- 
holism in minors, ete. 

Hygiene would no longer be regarded as a 
mere subdivision of practical medical science, 
but as a comprehensive field in itself, with the 
art of healing as a subdivision of that. To its 
academy would therefore be submitted all ques- 
tions touching the following : 
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State and municipal hygiene, hospitals, nursing, 
prison hygiene, physical and moral contagion, the con- 
test with infectious disease, the care of the insane, 
vaccination, vivisection, physical therapy, hygiene of 
the person, practical therapeutics, hygiene connected 
with labor and handicrafts, etc. 


The field of the academy of social economy 
would embrace the following : 


Diplomacy, political economy, number of working 
hours, trade or professional councils, the elective fran- 
chise, militarism, sick-funds, insurance, codperation, 
profit-sharing, government ownership, free trade and 
protection, the laying out and building of cities, means 
of traffic and transportation, garden cities for the work- 
ing classes, feminism, marriage, maternity out of wed- 
lock, illegitimacy, prostitution, etc. 


In connection with these subordinate acade- 
mies it is intended that not only shall libraries 
and bureaus of administration be established, 
but also practical institutes, serving as a sort of 
experiment stations where the theories proceed- 
ing from the main academy can be tested before 
they are promulgated to the world, because the 
central academy will only affix its stamp of ap- 
proval to its theories and send them abroad 
when they shall have successfully passed the 
tests to be applied or shall have been subjected 
to the fullest investigation and discussion. 

In addition to those already named, there are 
intended to be also an academy of anthropology 
and an academy of the fine arts. The entire 
scheme of buildings is to have for its center 
the already projected Peace Palace, from which 
shall radiate the avenues at certain points along 
which the buildings to be established for the 
various purposes named shall be located. The 
plan for the whole has already been drawn up 
and published by K. P. C. de Bazel, a Belgian 
architect. , 


IS A NEW DEMOCRATIC GERMANY AT HAND? 


STUDY of the “Democratic Evolution” of 
Germany which betrays the hand of the 
Socialist student appears in La Revue, signed 
“ K. Reybel.” This writer notes that in the year 
1905 a wave of unrest and reform passed over 
most European states. Germany alone has not 
seemed to stir. He gives various reasons for 
the apparent passiveness of the German people, 
suggesting that they may not have become sufii- 
clently discontented to move, or that their pa- 
tience is not yet quite exhausted. Beer and 
alcohol, he thinks, have probably had much to 
do with keeping the people loyal. Not that they 
are habitual drunkards, but that the daily drink- 


ing causes lethargy of mind and body. Another 
factor is religious sentiment, and a third is the 
fact that the Germans have not hitherto taken 
so active an interest in political events as the 
people of most other countries have done. 
Nevertheless, there are indications of a demo- 
cratic awakening. The old Prussian discipline 
in the army has broken down, and the soldier 
will no longer stand being treated as an inferior 
being, but rebels against the brutality of his supe- 
riors. Everywhere a certain independence to- 
ward authority is manifesting itself. Electoral 
contests are more spirited, and strikes and other 
popular movements are on the increase. Among 
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other general causes of democratic progress may 
be mentioned the spread of popular education. 
the establishment of libraries, popular theaters, 
reading clubs, music clubs, etc., the man of the 
people is beginning to think of other things than 
his daily life; his horizon being widened, he 
wants to know what is going on in the world. 


INDUSTRIALISM AND THE GROWTH OF DEMOCRACY. 


Before 1870, Germany was anagricultural coun- 
try, but since that date the Germans have become 
more and more industrial. In a word, the Ger- 
man people have raised their material and moral 
condition, especially in the towns ; but as all 
progress is costly, the working classes have to 
pay higher rents, and, consequently, they demand 
higher wages, and hence many of the strikes. 
The feudal world, which lived on the land, has 
been crushed by the young industrial bourgeoisie. 
As it is the workers of the towns and great in- 
dustrial centers who have transformed England 
into a democratic state, the industrial develop- 
ment of Germany is the most potent factor in 
German democratic evolution. 


The democratic evolution, however, is not 
manifested in an equal degree in all parts of the 
German Empire. It is much more accentuated 
in the south and in the west than in the north- 
east, and the states of the south and west are 
much more advanced than Prussia. Nearly all 
the democrats are from the southern and west- 
ern states. Still, the democratic evolution is 
very real, though the contrasts between the dif- 
ferent regions and the preponderance of Prussia 
may seem to retard it and give it something of 
the character of a struggle between the aris- 
tocratic northeast and the other regions. The 
drawback is that Prussia, the heart of the em- 
pire, remains reactionary, while the democratic 
regions are the provinces. Nevertheless, the 
triumph of democracy in Germany is certain. It 
has already attacked the army and the bureau- 
cracy. The spirit of revolt is growing among 
the people ; crimes of /ése-majesté are more com- 
mon ; religious sentiment has disappeared in the 
towns, and is disappearing in the country dis- 


_tricts ; and the masses are beginning to play an 


active part in political life. 


HOW WILL SOUTH AFRICA FARE UNDER BRITISH 
LIBERALISM? 


‘Oe of the most powerful factors in the 

settlement of the future of South Africa 
is undoubtedly to be the Labor wing in the 
present British Parliament. The writer of an 
editorial article in the Hollandsche Revue (Haar- 
lem) believes that the attitude of this group will 
be the most important determining influence of 
all. The English Liberal party, says this Dutch 
review,—which is, of course, voicing the anti- 
British sentiments,—has a history with reference 
to South Africa. It was this party which, “quite 
against the will and desire of the imperialistic 
elements, conceded independence to the Boers. 
It represents, in general, in colonial politics the 
principle of self-government. It also opposed, 
though very feebly, the war of 1899.” 

In “all this South African business, war and 
afterward,” continues the writer, the govern- 
ment of England “blindly obeyed the gold 
magnates of Johannesburg, even when these 
demanded things which were bound to con- 
tribute in a high degree to the government’s loss 
of popularity.” The “khaki” election of 1900, 
this writer contends, resulted in a Unionist vic- 
tory chiefly because of the extravagant promises 
made to the electors in England regarding South 
Africa. 


The new possessions were to be made a splendid 
field, not only for the employment of British capital, but 
especially for British workmen. All the surplus labor 
of England would be assisted to go thither, where a 
comfortable livelihood awaited it. The soldiers who 
had served in South Africa could remain there, se- 
cure land, and become, in the near future, prosperous 


farmers. 
e 


When the war ended, however, all these air 
castles collapsed. None of the promises were 
kept. 


Nothing came of the furnishing of land to the sol- 
diers. The Boers themselves passed through a period 
of destitution in which they were subjected to the (to 
them) strange experience of suffering hunger, and no 
one was eager to obtain land merely to starve on it. 
South Africa was utterly exhausted. There could be 
no talk of the employment of great numbers of work- 
men there. Those who were there suffered enough 
already. There remained the mines. In these there 
was no scarcity of work, for their exploitation was then, 
and is now, capable of still more colossal extension, and 
the Uitwatersrand was, and is yet, far from being ex- 
hausted. Besides, when their exploitation was resumed 
after the war there was great lack of labor in them. 
The Kaffirs had lost taste for it. Thus, there was room 
there in plenty for English miners, and these were will- 
ing and ready to go thither. 


At this point, the Hollandsche Revue writer 
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asserts, we must begin to reckon with the plan 
of the gold magnates for the introduction of 
Chinese coolie labor in the mines of the Trans- 
vaal. 


This aroused a storm of opposition. All classes of 
labor in South Africa protested against it—natives as 
well as the others. In England, public opinion was a 
unit against this introduction of slavery into British 
territory. But the small clique of mine-owners, which 
has its shares in the gold mines shut up inits safes, was 
mightier than Boers, Kaffirs, and English public opin- 
ion combined, and the Chinese were brought in. With 
this the position of the gold barons had become well- 
nigh omnipotent. With the government entirely on 
their side,—utterly subservient to them, indeed,—they 
had besides become independent of the labor element as 
well. All that was lacking was that the government 
and control of the Transvaal should be put into their 
hands; and for this they worked indefatigably by giv- 
ing to the Transvaal a sort of self-government in which 
the elective franchise would be so manipulated that the 
English element should obtain the upper hand, by 
which means they hoped to secure that government 
control at which they were aiming. 


Now the sweeping Liberal victory in England 
has altered the entire problem. 


The Unionist servants of Beit and de Beers have been 
ousted, and the Liberal party, ever the opponent of the 
politics followed by the clique in the Transvaal, is once 
more at the helm. This Liberal party might, indeed, 
also be ‘‘managed” but that it has come into power 
through the laboring classes, and these brought this 
about in no small measure just because the policy of the 
Unionists in South Africa was wholly in the favor of 
the gold barons. Should the Liberal party now, ac- 
cording to past custom, show an inclination to manage 
matters in South Africa in the old fashion and on the 
old footing, the group of Labor representatives in Par- 
liament will assuredly not acquiesce in such intention 
or action. Groups of progressive representatives have 
already held a meeting in Pretoria wherein they uttered 
threats of separation from England in case opposition 
to their pet desires became too strong. And we know 
of what those Afrikandersare capable. At present they 
are in no very amiable mood. And this the more be- 
cause the people of South Africa have had their fill of 
the trickery and extortions to which they have been 
subjected. 


In connection with the foregoing the following 
answer of ex- President Steyn to Mr. W. T. 
Stead’s question as to what the Boers expect the 
Liberal ministry to do for the South African 
states is of great interest. This is what Mr. 
Steyn wrote : 


1. We desire that England shall carry out the Treaty 
of Union and fulfill the promise then made. 
: (a) By granting complete self-government, such as 
1S possessed by the Cape Colony. The representation 
must be fixed on an honest footing, so that no pre- 
ponderance be given to any one place. The superficial 
extent of an electoral district must also be taken into 
account. As concerns the Orange Free State, do not 
attempt to give us the old constitution. Under the 
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LORD MILNER. 
(From a drawing by Sir Mortimer Menpes.) 


changed circumstances, this can no longer be utilized. 
I foresee constant friction, and even aclashing between 
the government and the Council, as formerly was the 
case between the latter and the president. Then the 
president could resign with an appeal to the people, and 
thus put an end to the difference; but this would be 
impossible in the case of an appointed governor. 

(b) By having the Dutch language thoroughly taught 
in the schools. At present this is mostly botch-work. 
We desire that the two languages shall betreated on an 
equal footing. 

2. We desire that England shall carry out its obliga- 
tions flowing outof Lord Roberts’ proclamation and the 
treaty of The Hague. 

3. The Liberals must, according to their promises, 
send the Chinese away outof thecountry. The English 
Government brought them here; the English Govern- 
ment must putthem out. It would not be niceor clever 
to hide yourselves behind a so-called judicial power 
springing from electors half of whom are neither free 
nor independent. 

4. When you have done all the above, then leave us 
quietly to ourselves. 


Lord Milner on the Problem. 


The conservative British view is voiced by 
Lord Milner in an article in the current National 
Review. Unfortunately, says the ex-governor of 
Britain’s African possessions, ‘“‘the South Afri- 
can question has gotten into the ruts of party. 
That is the worst thing that could have befallen 
South Africa or Great Britain.” Lord Milner 
deprecates the attempt of certain British Lib- 
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erals to “open old sores.” Whatever opinion 
may be held regarding the right or wrong of the 
war with the Boer republics, Englishmen, says 
Lord Milner, are “all agreed that, in the long 
run, South Africa can only remain within the 
British family of states if the majority of her 
white inhabitants desire, or at least acquiesce in, 
that position.” 


It is not necessary that they should all be fervently 
attached to Great Britain, or even to the British con- 
nection. But it is necessary that there should be a 
nucleus in whom that attachment is really strong, and 
that this nucleus should be powerful enough to coun- 
terbalance any actively hostile elements, and to leaven 
the more or less indifferent mass. 


Lord Milner stoutly denies that there was 
ever an ‘“ascendency ” party made up of Britons 
in South Africa. There was an ascendency party, 
he declares, but it was never British. The in- 
fluence of wealth, moreover, in this South Afri- 
can struggle, which is not yet ended, has been 
mainly, though not exclusively, on the British 
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side. It is not true, this British statesman de- 
clares, that “the capitalists made the war.” 


So far is that from being the truth, that it is not 
even true that the capitalists, as a body, looked with 
any favor on the political movement in the Transvaal, 
which undoubtedly precipitated the war. Here, again, 
I will not argue whether or not a war would sooner or 
later have come in any case. That is a matter of opin- 
ion. I simply state what I know when I say that the 
movement which precipitated it, the revolt against 
Krugerism, was in its origin a popular, a spontaneous, 
and, let me add, an inevitable movement. No doubt, 
some of the capitalists threw themselves into it. There 
are capitalists and capitalists. In the Transvaal, as 
elsewhere, some of them are solely concerned with their 
business interests, and others have strong public in- 
terests besides. That men of the latter class, if they 
happened to sympathize with the popular party, should 
use their influence in support of the cause they sympa- 
thize with, was not unnatural. But that is a very dif- 
ferent thing from stirring up a factitious agitation in 
order to increase their own wealth. It was not a case, 
—in my time, at any rate,—of the capitalists stirring 
up the people, but of a popular movement dragging in 
the capitalists, or, rather, some of them. 





WHY SHOULD NOT FRANCE BECOME JAPAN’S BANKER? 


A* anonymous writer contributed (over the 

nom de plume of “A Friend of the Alli- 
ance”’) to La Revue an article (quoted from in 
this Review) in which he contended that France 
ought not to lend Russia any more money,—at 
any rate, not till Russia is free. Another anony- 
mous writer contributes to a later issue of La 
Revue a plea for a Franco-Japanese alliance, 
chiefly in order that France may become banker 
to Japan! He compliments the magazine on 
what it has already accomplished in the matter 
of international initiatives, and then prepares 
the ground for a Franco-Japanese alliance, urg- 
ing that it would be profitable to France, to 
Japan, and to the peace of the world. 

The only opposition in France to a Franco- 
Japanese alliance, he says, could come from those 
who pretend that such an arrangement is incom- 
patible with the dignity of France, owing to her 
intimate relations with Russia. 

Russia, however, will do nothing to hinder it. 
On the contrary, she recognizes that it is her 
duty to reéstablish, from the economic point of 
view, correct relations with Japan. Both nations, 
in fact, reckon on friendly economic relations, 
the surest guarantee for good political relations. 
Russia will further the idea of a Franco-Japa- 
nese alliance, because the immediate consequence 


of such a diplomatic compact would promote a_ 


Russo-Japanese rapprochement, which both nations 





desire but dare not say so openly, and for Russia 
it would signify a lasting peace in the Far Kast. 


JAPANOPHOBIA IN THE REPUBLIC. 


In certain French circles some uneasiness of 
another nature is felt with reference to Japan. 
The Japanophobes consider the Russo-Japanese 
War as an insolent provocation of the white 
race by the yellow world, but they are really 
confusing Japanese activity with affairs of con- 
quest. Under the mystico-Christian inspiration 
of the Kaiser have arisen apostles of a new re- 
ligion of hatred and oppression, demanding a 
union of whites against the yellow races, with 
the object of preventing the natural develop- 
ment of the latter by keeping them in perpetual 
vassalage. These people are quite convinced of 
the aggressive character of Japanese expansion. 
They know that in the event of a conflict in 
Indo-China France would be materially and 
morally unable to defend her colonies against 
such a formidable military foe, drunk with en- 
thusiasm for conquest, as they represent the 
contemporary Japanese to be. Perhaps this is 
one of the reasons of their Japanophobia. But 
if Japan became the ally of France, all this fear 
and suspicion of Japan would disappear, and 
France would be able to save a few millions out 
of the cost of organization of colonial armaments. 
The advantages of an alliance belong, how- 
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ever, to the economic order. Japan has every- 
thing to make her successful in her enterprises— 
except capital, and therefore she must borrow. 
Now, the best and easiest way to prevent the 
yellow races from becoming an independent iso- 
lated economic power is to join them, and at 
present Europeans are invited todo so. If Euro- 
peans neglect the opportunity now, the yellow 
races will have no need of them twenty years 
hence, and we shall see, not the grotesque inva- 
sion of savage hordes imagined by the Kaiser, 
but the inevitable decline of the economic su- 
premacy of the West. 

Those who are skeptical of Franco-Japanese 
coéperation will not understand why Japan, with 
a very wealthy ally in England, and a still 
wealthier and more discreet friend in America, 
would prefer, or admit only, France in this 
powerful syndicate. But the reasons are not 
far to seek. 


IN REALITY, NO REASON FOR MUTUAL DISTRUST. 


Japan has always been much attracted to 
France. Japanese jurisprudence is French. 
The great Liberal movement in Japan was born 
under French influence. Before the unfortu- 
nate Treaty of Simonoseki the French were the 
people most beloved by Japan, and _ to-day, 
again, the French have Japanese sympathies. 
M. Motono, when at Paris, assured the writer 
of this article that the Japanese admired the 
chivalrous instincts of the French people and 
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the French Government desirous of reconciling 
their duties of friendship toward Russia and 
loyalty toward Japan. Another Japanese scholar 
described the French race as probably the only 
one that showed no race prejudice. 

France, in turn, does not conceal her affection 
for Japan. She believes the Japanese capable 
of the most brilliant intellectual, social, political, 
and military development. 

To come to the main point, there is no more 
realistic nation than the Japanese. The only 
economic rivals Japan has discovered are Ger- 
many, England, and America, and as she does 
not wish to appeal to the two latter, her politi- 
cal friends, and themselves commercial and in- 
dustrial nations, for financial support, she must 
look elsewhere for a banker. The Anglo-Jap- 
anese alliance ought to guarantee peace, but 
not the common prosperity of the contracting 
parties. 

The banker which Japan needs is France. 
France is not acompetitor of Japan’s. It would 
be rhuch easier for France to invite Japan, and 
assure her in advance of a welcome reception, 
than it would be for Japan to come and knock 
at the door of France. Before France can be- 
come banker to Japan there must be an official 
rapprochement to establish political confidence 
between the two governments and mutual con- 
fidence between the two nations. If France does 
not step in at the present psychological moment, 
Germany is likely to do so. 





POLITICAL PARTIES AND CAMPAIGN ISSUES IN RUSSIA, 


oes ‘‘parliamentarianism,” being large- 

ly the outgrowth of the work of Gogol, 
Turgenev, Tolstoi, and Gorki, is, as yet, in the 
philosophical” stage. Such is the dictum of 
M. Maxim Kovalevski, the Russian political 
economist and zemstvo leader. In an article 
in a recent number of the Revue de Paris, this 
writer asserts, further : 

Theories of government in Russia grow up only to 
wither away when put to the test of applicability to, 
say, the unthinking peasant, who still remains attached 
to his soil, and who prefers the tyranny of the known to 
the possible terrors of the unknown. The doctrinaire 
is still the man in evidencein Russia. Each party may 
contain as many of his kind as it numbers individuals. 


They agree vaguely on the issues that hardly count, | 


while they quarrel about the vital principles of a polit- 
ical faith in which they only half believe. Homogeneity, 
the soul of party government, exists only as a shadow, 
and, in fine, there is everywhere a conspicuous, but nat- 
ural, absence of the practical politician, without whom 
representative government, inasmuch as it entails of 


itself the principle of party politics, may be relegated to 
the shade of Acheron. ° 


Before proceeding to an enumeration or a de- 
tailed account of the political tenets held by the 
parties now in process of development, M. Ko- 
valevski bids the enthusiast put aside the notion 
that Czardom is as yet in danger of the fate that 
overtook the Bourbons. It must be remembered 
that the Czar is the head of the Church of 
Russia as well as of the empire. The sacrosanct 
regard for him held by the peasant (and the 
peasant represents 80 per cent. of the population) 
transcends the understanding of men who have 
not lived in the land. The Czar is, for the 
muzhik,what Mohammed is for the pious Moslem, 
—only second to the Creator Himself. The idea, 
therefore, of an elective presidency in Russia 
must be deferred till the people who cultivate the 
soil have learned the truth, by education. 

Apart from the Conservative, or Autocratic, 












































2. As soon as he has grown a new one he returns. 





THE AUTOCRATIC PARTY.—From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 







fate of constitutional Russia is more or less 
closely bound up. They are what may be called 
the Populist party, the Social Democrats, the 
Constitutional Democrats, and the Liberal Re- 
form party, Through the aspirations, strivings, 
and attempts at coherent organization of all ex- 
isting political sects M. Kovalevski discerns 
three main principles at work in Russia to-day. 
These are: The maintenance of the status quo, 
naturally desired by the~ Conservative party. 
An insistence by the progressive classes on the 
doctrine of the Rights of Man. The building, 
by the Reformers, of a great middle class into 
a cohesive and systematic bulwark, as the true 
support of a constitutional state. 

Of the four elements of reform, tae Populist 
party looms largest in Russian affairs, for the 
reason that it claims to represent the number 
most in evidence, the land laborers. The advo- 
cates of a strong agrarian policy, they hold 
that no party can have any permanent influence 
without supporting a definite programme for 
assuring the welfare of the rural populations, a 
policy which would appear plausible enough, 
since three-fourths of the land in Russia belongs, 
either directly or indirectly, to the peasantry. 
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party, there are four others in whose future the — 


On the welfare of the agricultural classes depends 
the commercial prosperity of the empire, which derives 
its wealth largely from its cereal exports, and not from 
its manufactures. It is a sacred tenet of this Populist 
party that the Slav world, and Russia above all, can 
work out its own salvation by federating all the agri- 
cultural communes of the nation and by adopting the 
principle of co-production, a grandiose design, which 
explains the meaning of their motto, ‘‘The Land and 
Liberty,” and by which the Russian Empire would be- 
come a federation of districts, with a strong central 
representative government. 


The Social Democrats are confessedly Marxian, 
and their doctrines are plainly those of Ger- 
many. They condemn the system of land tenure 
on the ground that it is opposed to the progress 
of the common people. Their cry is for indus- 
tries and the capital necessary to promote them. 
The pioneers of liberty, which, they hold, is 
to be realized in an adjustment of the relative 
positions of capital and labor, they seek a con- 
stitutional régime, based on representative gov- 
ernment. 
They ask a constitution based on universal suffrage 
and a recognition of the public rights of man. They 
are the unswerving supporters of the workman, who, 
inhisturn, truststhemimplicitly. All the great strikes 
and labor movements of recent years have been engi- 
neered by them, and when it is remembered that thirty 
years ago to go on strike was in Russia a penal offense 
it will be seen in how far they have become progressive. 
Their influence is enormous, and they have been called 
‘‘the liquidators of social order.” 


“Democracy and Equality ” is the motto of 
the Constitutional Democrats, who owe their 
origin to secret societies formed by Russian 
officers who returned from Paris in 1815, after 
the downfall of Napoleon. This party dreams 
of a constitutional state like England. 


Strongly centralistic in their political notions, they 
reject altogether the idea of local autonomy. They ask 
for universal male suffrage; general and free educa- 
tion ; drastic modifications in the tariff, to expedite 
commercial development; direct taxation, and death 
duties. Formerly very influential, a violent schism of 
late occurred in its ranks on the passing of a vote by 
the zemstvos promising to grant a measure of autonomy 
to Poland. This led to a secession from the Constitu- 
tional Democrats,—or Radicals, some called them,—of 
a large body of opponents of Polish autonomy. These 
formed themselves into the present fourth party, or 
party of Liberal reform. ~ 


The Liberal Reform party accepts, but with 
important modifications, the electoral laws of 
the original body. They are the most fervent 


partisans of equality before the law. They would 
better the conditions of labor, as being the only 
means by which to create a great industrial army. 
Free education they insist upon, and, finally, 
the reorganization of both army and navy 1s a 
large item on their programme. 
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SIR OLIVER LODGE ON THE DIVINE ELEMENT IN 
CHRISTIANITY. 


HE article contributed by Sir Oliver Lodge, 

the great English physicist, to the //ibbert 
Journal (London) for April is a clear and ex- 
plicit answer to the challenge which is addressed 
to every man. It will horrify many ; it will 
bring a welcome ray of light to others. For his 
faith in the divinity of Christ demands as its 
foundation a denial of what many regard as the 
fundamentals of the Christian creed. In Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s conception of the divinity of 
Christ it is essential that he should not have been 
miraculously conceived, that he should not have 
been miraculously resurrected, and that he should 
not have ascended up into heaven. Instead of 
being a man unique, exceptional, apart, the whole 
significance of the incarnation lies in what Sir 
Oliver Lodge calls ‘the ununiqueness of his or- 
dinary humanity.” We do not take it that Sir 
Oliver Lodge denies the possibility of the concep- 
tion by the Virgin, or of the resurrection, or of 
the ascension. He merely maintains that if such 


things happened in the case of Christ, they are pos- 
sibilities latent in humanity, and may yet become 
the common experience of mankind. He says: 


The exceptional glorification of his body is a pious 
heresy—a heresy which misses the truth lying open to 
our eyes. His humanity is to be recognized as real and 
ordinary and thorough and complete ; notin middle life 
alone, but at birth and at death and afterdeath. What- 
ever happened to him may happen to any one of us, pro- 
vided we attain the appropriate altitude,—an altitude 
which, whether within our individual reach or not, is 
assuredly within reach of humanity. 


SIX KINDS OF CHRISTIANITY AND ONE MORE. 


Sir Oliver Lodge describes six kinds of Chris- 
tianity, and then adds his own. The first is the 
evangelical or Pauline; the second the sacer- 
dotal, which claims to have Peter as its patron 
saint ; the third is the practical school, with 
James as its law-giver ; the fourth, the mystical 
or emotional, associated with St. John ; the fifth, 
the Christianity of M. Pobyedonostzev, which he 
calls “governing or hierarchical Christianity,” 
and which he regards as the special offspring of 
the Evil One; the sixth is the Christianity of 
Jesus of Nazareth. To these six Sir Oliver 
Lodge adds his own, which, he claims, embodies 
the essential truth of all pagan and of all other 
religions. That seventh form of Christianity is 
the pantheistic, which recognizes Christ as divine, 
because it sees in him the highest point yet 
reached of the manifestation of the God who is 
immanent in all things. The incarnation is the 
intensification of the doctrine of immanence. 


THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENT OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Sir Oliver Lodge inclines to the belief that 
the kind of religion taught and intended by 
Jesus himself was a blend of numbers one and 
three, or a Paul-James mixture. The worship 
of God as a spirit and the service of man as a 
brother are the warp and woof of the pure 
Christian faith, but its fundamental sub-stratum 
lies in the conception of a human God, a cruci- 
fied God, not apart from the universe, but imma- 
nent in every part of it revealed in the incarna- 
tion. Evolution is the emerging of God in 
and through matter. Man is the highest point 
reached, and Jesus the loftiest peak of humanity. 
What he reached we may ail hereafter attain. 
In Sir Oliver Lodge’s eyes, the whole value of 
Christianity lies in the denial of the supernormal 
difference between Christ and the ordinary man, 
Usually, theologians level Jesus up to the infi- 
nite. Sir Oliver Lodge levels the infinite down 
to man. Jesus is the mean term, the meeting- 
point at which the nature of one and the possi- 
bilities of the other are most fully revealed. 


“(THE INCARNATE SPIRIT OF HUMANITY.” 


What is the God whom Christ revealed? It 
is ‘the incarnate spirit of humanity, or, rather, 
the incarnate spirit of humanity is recognized 
as a real intrinsic part of God.” In the life- 
blood of Christianity this is the most vital ele- 
ment, and it is the root fact underlying the 
superstitions of idolatry and all varieties of 
anthropomorphism. Sir Oliver Lodge says: 


The Christian idea of God is not that of a being out- 
side the universe, above its struggles and advances, 
looking on and taking no part in the process, solely 
exalted, beneficent, self-determined, and complete; no, 
it is also that of a God who loves, who yearns, who suf- 
fers, who keenly laments the rebellious and misguided 
activity of the free agents brought into being by him- 
self, who enters into the storm and conflict, and is sub- 
ject to conditions as the Soul of it all; conditions not 
artificial and transitory, but inherent in the process of 
producing free and conscious beings, and essential to 
the full self-development even of Deity. It is a mar- 
velous and bewildering thought, but, whatever its value, 
and whether it be an ultimate revelation or not, it is the 
revelation of Christ. 


This may seem heretical tomany. Sir Oliver 
Lodge consoles himself by reflecting that it cer- 
tainly seems blasphemous to the contemporaries 
of Christ, but “this was the idea he grasped dur- 
ing those forty days of solitary communion and 
never subsequently let go.” 
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IMPROVING THE AIR OF OUR GREAT CITIES. 


HE hygienic importance of minimizing the 
dust and smoke incident to great centers 
of population or industry is set forth in detail 
by Professor Hueppe, of Prague, in a recent is- 
sue of Die Woche. The gases that escape from 
cooking are not sufficiently concentrated to be 
harmful, he informs us. It has, besides, been 
shown that formaldehyde, an efficient air-disin- 
fectant, results from the process, but it is too 
inconsiderable to play much part in neutralizing 
the noxious gases of cities. The inhalation of 
pure coal-dust in moderate quantities would not 
be injurious, but soot unites the poisonous gases, 
and the two factors thus inhaled are harmful. 

It has of late years been observed by various inves- 
tigators that concurrently with the decrease of tuber- 
culosis there has been an increase of acute lung troubles, 
and that in regions where there is a great deal of smoke, 
as in Silesia and along the Rhine, acute lung troubles 
have multiplied very considerably. Coal-smoke seems 
actually to dispose one to such lung ailments, and to 
accelerate the course of consumption. In view of new 
researches, industrial concerns will perforce have to be 
more tractable than they have hitherto been. It does 
not pay them to consume the smoke; therefore, they 
inflict it upon their surroundings. The state can no 
longer stand by and suffer such injury to the com- 
munity ; it will have to insist upon a remedy of the evil. 
Improvements in the firing apparatus, and the use of 
fuel in a powdered, liquid, or gaseous form, etc., point 
the way which industry might follow and thereby 
abolish the sanitary evils and at the same time better 
exploit the fuel used. 


As for the street-dust, pure mineral dust would 
not arouse special concern were it not that it may 
contain germs which fasten upon the mucous 
membrane, especially if it is in any way affected. 
Paving materials differ as regards the amount of 
abrasion and dust produced. It has, for exam- 
ple, been found that asphalt paving produces 
only about one-tenth the sweepings that macada- 
mized or granite pavings do; this shows the 
comparative wear of the materials. And in the 
busy centers of towns the laying of noiseless 
pavements serves a social need as well. But 
dust, owing to its properties, constitutes a de- 
cided danger, particularly for the respiratory or- 
gans and the mucous membrane of the eye, so 
that its removal is as urgent a need as the fight 
against the smoke nuisance. 

The injurious conditions of the street obtain 
in our houses as well. Like causes operate there 
to vitiate the air,—the wear of household objects, 
lighting and heating, and the greater concentra- 
tion renders conditions additionally dangerous. 
Besides, we bring in the dirt of the street with 
our shoes, while the Japanese removes his before 
entering. Our women, moreover, so sensitive 


otherwise to all forms of uncleanliness, drag in 
considerable quantities of dirt with their dresses. 

In seeking to remove the dust from rooms they should 
be left unoccupied for a while, giving the dust a chance 
to settle upon floor and furniture, and then be radically 
removed by a damp cloth. There are some things— 
costly art objects, fine woods—to which only dry cloths 
may be applied; these cloths should be washed, not 
merely shaken, after using them. A room should be 
frequently aired by a vigorous exchange of the inner 
with the at any rate better outer air by opening the 
windows at proper times of theday. The hygienic cam- 
paign against carpets, portiéres, and so on, was carried 
to the point of absurdity. These articles are, in fact, 
dust-catchers, abstracting a considerable quantity of 
dust and the organisms clinging to it from the atmos- 
phere of the room. They should, of course, not be 
beaten in the rooms, but their unsanitary qualities are 
otherwise too slight to cause concern ; and by all means 
expose them to the light, the most important of all dis- 
infectants. Bachmannscatters sawdust saturated with 
paraffine on the floor in the evening ; this becoming im- 
pregnated with dust during the night, is then swept out 
in the morning, resulting in a total and harmless re- 
moval of the dust. 

But: such precautions, which every house- 
keeper can observe, will not be fully efficacious 
until measures against street-dirt are carried 
out. Building laws in consonance with modern 
advancement are indispensable preliminaries. 
We may even in the dirtiest cities obtain toler- 
ably pure air if the open spaces in the courts 
are converted into gardens; if in the suburbs 
front gardens are a requirement ; if the dwell- 
ing and industrial sections are separated and 
made accessible to each other by street rail- 
ways. How important it is to have proper 
vegetation in gardens and yards is shown by 
the immense quantities of dust that adhere to 
the plants nearest the street. 

Even with improved pavements, means must 
be devised for the removal of the inevitable 
dust. In view of the fact that horses are the 
chief source of dust, a physician has suggested 
attaching some arrangement to vehicles to gather 
up the excrement. He is convinced that if this 
were done, the streets of a city would be almost 
as pure and clean as garden paths, that sickness 
and death would be diminished, and the amen- 
ities of city life be considerably increased. 

As to methods of removing street-dust, we 
are still in the experimental stage ; but for the 
present, sprinkling the streets with water, despite 
some unpleasant features, is decidedly indispen- 
sable. Some of these drawbacks may perhaps 
be removed by an admixture of petroleum or tar 
products ; thus, by adding 1 per cent. of si- 
plicit a single sprinkling a day sufficed to keep a 
street, free of dust. 
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EYES AND EARS THAT MIGHT BE SAVED. 


N a contribution to a recent number of the 
Medical Record, which he styles « An Appeal 

to the General Practitioner,” Dr. Samuel 8. Wal- 
lian pays special attention to the causes of atrophy 
of the optic nerve and the loss of the sense of 
hearing that is sometimes associated with it or 
follows in its wake. After a brief reference to 
the pathological conditions that are most fre- 
quently responsible for the loss of sight and 
hearing, the author states that, following some 
serious accident, mental explosion, or psychic 
shock, subjects have been known to retire with ap- 
parently unimpaired vision to awake next morn- 
ing totally blind. In many cases, however, the 
cause cannot be positively or satisfactorily traced. 


The prime object of this paper [says the author] is 
to make an earnest appeal to the general practitioner 
to make a renewed and much more thorough study of 
these unfortunate and distressing cases, which are 
apparently becoming more and more frequent in every 
community, with a view to saving thousands of pairs 
of eyes,—often pathetic and unquestionably innocent 
pairs of eyes,—and other thousands of ears, that are 
now permitted to drift slowly into the realms of hope- 
less night and perpetual silence. 


Dr. Wallian maintains that, ‘whatever the pri- 
mary cause of atrophy of the optic or any other 
nerve, the essential of that cause is starvation of 
the nerve. This may arise from any accident or 
process that causes pressure upon the nerve or 
upon the blood-vessels supplying it with nutrition. 

After a consideration of the drugs employed 
in the treatment of what the doctor truly con- 
siders a human calamity, he insists that these 
cases should be referred to the general practi- 
tioner, because these subjects, with a few excep- 
tions, are the victims of some abnormal state of 
the blood. «A majority of them,” says he, “are 


IS PERSIA TO BECOME 


N his comment on the results of the Morocco 
conference, Dr. EK. J. Dillon, writing in the 
current Contemporary Review, asserts (what we 
have already intimated in our editorial pages) 
that this famous conference decided questions 
quite distinct from the Morocco problem, some 
of them referring to complicated situations in 
the Near East. Dr. Dillon believes that Persia 
is the next independent Mohammedan power to 
be contended for by the ambitious European 
nations. German influence at the Persian capi- 
tal, he declares, is increasing, and has always 
been exerted contrary to British interests. He 


badly nourished. This does not imply that they 
are underfed,—more of them are overfed, and 
asa rule all of them are injudiciously fed. As 
a result, they are in a state of morbid metabol- 
ism.” That is to say, in a state involving a 
destructive change in the intimate condition of 
the cells. For this reason, Dr. Wallian holds 
that the general practitioner, and not the oculist, 
is the man who is most thoroughly prepared to 
take these cases under his immediate observation. 

He thinks that a majority will be found to be 
bad feeders, consuming too much starch and too 
little refuse, too much nitrogenous food and too 
little oxygen. A rigidly correct diet will re- 
store a condition of normal instead of the mor- 
bid metabolism that has become a habit. The 
author believes that in these cases the diet 
should be further restricted in the matter of 
starches, sweets, and concentrated foods. 

The modern tendency is toward an excessive con- 
sumption of carbohydrates. In fact, this tendency has 
become so universally established as a national habit 
that the “‘prepared” and ‘ predigested” food venders 
are no longer content to cater to invalids who have lost 
the power to prepare and digest their own food, but are 
loudly advocating their multinomial products, of which 
non-proteid starch is the invariable basis for general 
consumption. In the face of the only spasmodic and 
passive protests of the medical profession the almost 
universal adoption of these ready-to-eat and temptingly 
elegant dishes have become a menace to the future of 
the race; . . . mastication is now accomplished by the 
machinery of the mills, and the balance of the digestive 
act is largely performed in the laboratories of the food- 
venders. 


The doctor points out that the dietary pre- 
scribed for these patients much be rich in phos- 
phates and nerve-nourishing elements, and par. 
ticularly recommends wheat and the yolks of eggs, 


A SECOND MOROCCO? 


intimates that the Berlin government, in conced- 
ing the major part of France’s claims with re- 
gard to Morocco, did so in exchange for the 
withdrawal of France’s opposition to German 
“intrigue” in Asia Minor, particularly in Persia. 
He prophesies that French capital will be per- 
mitted to participate in the construction of the 
Bagdad Railroad. Some years ago, just as 
England and France were about to undertake 
the construction of this railroad, Russian op- 
position became so strong that the scheme was 
dropped. Now, however, Dr. Dillon believes, 
things have changed, so that «if M. Sarrien sees 
























































HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY MOZAFFER-ED-DIN, SHAH OF PERSIA. 





his way to support Germany with money and 
credit in Asia Minor the Kaiser will magnani- 
mously yield everything in Morocco.” 






The Significance of the Bagdad Railroad. 

It will be remembered that at the same time 
as the German Kaiser's much-discussed visit to 
Constantinople, several years ago, a concession 
was granted to German capitalists to construct 
this Bagdad Railroad. For many years it has 
been the dream of Englishmen to connect cen- 
tral Asia Minor and the Persian Gulf by a rail- 
road to be constructed along the right bank of 
the river Euphrates, which would open a new 
gateway to India. The Persian Government be- 
lieved in a railroad also, but its dream was of a 
connection between Bagdad and Constantinople, 
this chiefly for military reasons. During the 
past twenty-five years, since England’s occupa- 
tion of Egypt, German interests have been ex- 
tended, quietly but surely, throughout Asia Mi- 
nor, and German trade has increased by leaps 
and bounds. German capitalists have invested 
heavily in the Anatolian Railroad. The exten- 
sion of Germany’s prestige finally secured for 
her the concession. In 1899, the German Ana- 
tolian Company, in association with French co- 
operation representing the Ottoman Bank, began 
some work on the Bagdad Railroad. The shares 
in this enterprise were divided, 40 per cent. to 
the French group, and 60 per cent. to the syn- 
dicate representing German capital. 
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Dr. Diepenhorst, a German explorer, writing 
in the Jiirmer (Frankfort-on-Main), describes the 
construction of this railroad, and deprecates the 
fact that it was not double-tracked at the begin- 
ning. The road has already, he declares, given 
tremendous impetus to the economic develop- 
ment of the region through which it runs. This 
Babylonian country is ever fertile, and only 
needs the vivifying touch ef water to restore it 
to its ancient productivity. The Bagdad Rail. 
road is not yet completed, and Dr. Diepenhorst 
believes that it will yet be many years before 
it is able to perform to the full the economic 
mission intended by its projectors. 


Russian Competition for Persian Trade. 


One of the reasons for Russia’s opposition to 
the Bagdad Railroad is the fear of her merchants 
that German and English goods will supplant 
their own products in Persia when this railroad 
becomes a complete reality. Russia’s hold on 
Persian trade is already very strong. The 7imes 
of India( Bombay) believes that if India and Great 
Britain are to hold their own in Persian markets 
they must closely study Russian methods. Says 
this Indian journal : 

The conflict will,be a hard one, because Russia pos- 
sesses certain advantages which India can never hope 
to enjoy. One is, as Mr. Newcomen rightly points out, 
the absolute identity of Russian trade and Russian 
politics ; but, though Great Britain is not likely to as- 
similate her methods to those of Russia in this respect, 
itis permissible to point out that British policy in Persia 
might well be more closely associated with commercial 
aspirations than is the case at present. The broad iden- 
tification of trade and politics is not, however, the only 
advantage that the Russian merchant enjoys. He is 
subsidized in every conceivable manner. 


The Character of Russo-Persian Trade. 


During the last century Russian trade with Per- 
sia advanced from practically nothing to twenty 
million rubles annually, almost the entire increase 
being made from 1890 to 1900. In 1903, more 
than one-half of the.eighty million rubles of Per- 
sia’s foreign trade was in the hands of Russians. 
A writer in the St. Petersburg illustrated weekly 
the Niva attributes this success not so much to 
the enterprise and ability of the Russian mer- 
chants as to Russia’s geographical position. Eng- 
lish competition, however, he continues, is press- 
ing Russia hard. The Russians hold control of 
the sugar market, and, since they can send all 
their goods overland, will probably continue to 
do so. In 1902-03, of the twelve million rubles’ 
worth of sugar imported into Persia, Russia's 
share was more than ten millions. Russian mer- 
chants, also, control the kerosene and crude-oil 
trade, and are getting the upper hand in the im- 
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porting of cotton fabrics. German and English 
trade, however, as has been already mentioned, 
is increasing with remarkable strides, and within 
the past twenty-five years, in total volume, Ger- 
many has crowded Russia into third place, Eng- 
land standing first. “The decline of Russian 
trade is due to the passive attitude of Russian 
merchants. Germanand French drug firms have 
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stores in Teheran, whereas Russian merchants 
send no representatives, but only send catalogues.” 
The writer in this Russian periodical fears com- 
petition from British India, which, he believes, 
will increase rapidly with the completion of the 
Indian railroads through Afghanistan. This, he 


says, will bring England into Persia, while the 
Bagdad Railroad is already bringing Germany. 





THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN AMERICA. 


An is now making more automobiles 

than England, Germany, Italy, or even 
France. This statement is made in the May 
number of Pearson’s Magazine by Herbert N. 
Casson, and is based upon figures that were first 
collected from a hundred manufacturers and 
then verified by comparison with the amounts 
paid in royalties. Mr. Casson learns from the 
authority of Bradstreet’s that this country has 
$21,313,000 invested in the industry, and that 
practically one new machine is turned out of our 
factories every five minutes. Twenty-four thou- 
sand machines are registered in the State of New 
York, while in France, where the automobile 
originated, there are not more than 17,000. It 
is believed that in the whole United States about 
70,000 are now in use. Ten years ago, there 
were less than 50, and eighteen years ago there 
was not one. 

The industry in this country is really only 
about six years old. True, machines were made 
in considerable numbers in the nineties, but, as 
Mr. Casson points out, Americans lost four or 
five years by paying no attention to what had 
already been accomplished in France. About 
1900, the American industry made a new start, 
forged rapidly ahead, and to-day leads the 
world. 

Mr. Casson makes an interesting comparison 
between the automobile and other infant indus- 
tries, showing that it is now seventy times larger 
than the wheelbarrow, its humble ancestor in 
the horseless-vehicle line ; 40 per cent. ahead of 
the sewing-machine, is running neck-and-neck 
with the piano, has left behind it the tin plate, 


and has, during the past year, flashed past that 
oldest of all American businesses, the fur trade. 

In the course of Mr. Casson’s article it ap- 
pears that Michigan is leading the States in the 
matter of automobile manufacture. Last year 
that State sold eighty million dollars’ worth of 
new machines, which were made by 2,800 men 
and 6 women. Thirty-three manufacturers have 
invested about five millions in automobile man- 
ufacture, a million more than Michigan has in- 
vested in its famous breakfast foods. In Lan- 
sing, the State capital, it is said that every seventh 
workman makes autos, every thirtieth family 
owns one, and that in the whole city you will 
hear on the streets and in the homes the lan- 
guage of the trade. 

As estimated by Mr. Casson, a year’s expendi- 
ture in the United States for new machines 
represents more than $36,000,000, and the cost 
of running all automobiles, old and new, comes 
to about $70,000,000. Doubtless, no small pro- 
portion of the rise in suburban real estate and 
of the sum spent on country homes and in im- 
proving roads should also be credited to the auto- 
mobile. 

As already stated, we are now making more 
machines than France. We have the largest 
home market. Already we sell 2,000,600 an- 
nually to foreign countries, one-seventh as much 
as France. According to figures published last 
November by the London Times, the British auto- 
mobile trade is only half as large as ours. Mr. 
Casson thinks that a moderate estimate of the 
future would give 500,000 automobiles for pleas- 
ure, and probably twice as many for freight. 
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THE WELLMAN EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH POLE. 


Feats siade was made last December 
that Walter Wellman, whose frequent con- 
tributions to the Review or Reviews have made 
his name familiar to our readers for many years 
past, would attempt to reach the North Pole in 
an airship. It was stated at the same time that 
the funds for the proposed expedition were to be 
supplied by Mr. Victor Lawson, the principal 
owner of the Chicago Record-Herald. Mr. Well- 
man at once went to Paris, and spent some time 
in consultation with builders of airships, perfect- 
ing the plans for the largest dirigible balloon 
ever constructed. In the April number of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine (Washington, D. C.), 
Mr. Wellman gives some description of this 
projected ship, together with much interesting 
data upon which the general scheme of his expe- 
dition is based. It should be stated, in passing, 
that Mr. Wellman’s plans have met with the full 
approbation of the leading scientific men in 
Washington, that the National Geographic Soci- 
ety has indorsed them, and that Major Henry EK. 
Hersey has been appointed to accompany Mr. 
Wellman as the representative of that society. 
As Mr. Wellman states at the outset, airship 
construction has not made much progress in this 
country. Indeed, the prevailing American con- 
ception of an airship is that of a gas bag of 
small size, relatively, covered with a netting of 
ropes or stee] wires, and with sufficient lifting 
capacity, when inflated with hydrogen gas, to 
carry the balloon, the light framework of bamboo 
or wood, one or two men, and a small motor, 
with a sufficient supply of fuel to run it for a few 
hours. The dirigible which is being constructed 
by M. Godard and his corps of experts for the 
Wellman expedition is a very different affair. 
Its great size, says Mr. Wellman, enables it to 
lift, not only the balloon, 


that would give the maximum of security and 
endurance. 

It is hoped that the Wellman party may be able 
to start in its airship from Spitzbergen for the 
North Pole in the latter part of next July orthe 
early part of August. The mean speed estimated 
as the basis of calculations is twelve geograph- 
ical miles per hour. But this means, of course, 
what the French call the “ proper” speed of the 
airship,—that is, its speed by its own force in 
calms, the speed it could make wholly with its 
own means of propulsion irrespective of the 
helping or the hindering of the winds. The 
velocity of the wind is to be subtracted from 
or added to the proper speed of the ship, accord- 
ing as the wind is adverse or favorable in the 
course of the sailing. After a careful study of 
the records made by Nansen of the velocity of 
winds in the same region to be traversed by the 
airship, Mr. Wellman has come to the conclu- 
sion that if his ship has a proper speed of from 
nine to seventeen geographical miles per hour it 
will be able to cope with approximately eleven- 
twelfths,—certainly four-fifths,—of all the winds 
that blow over the Arctic Ocean in July and 
August. 

With unfavorable winds of higher velocities, 
it is planned to stop the motors and throw out 
upon the ice-sheet over which the ship is sailing 
a dragging-anchor, or retardateur, a device cal- 
culated to offer the maximum of resistance in 
proportion to its weight, and by this means to 
drift slowly with the adverse wind. Thus, the 
occurrence of contrary winds of velocities greater 
than the airship’s motor speed should not be re- 
garded as a loss to be deducted at full value 
from the progress of the airship, because the in- 
fluence of such winds is largely neutralized by 
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motor sledges, five men, 
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ments, tools, repair ma- 
terials, lubricating oils, 
and 5,500 pounds of 
gasoline for the motors. 
Mr. Wellman’s instruc- 
tions to M. Godard were 















































to spare neither weight 
nor expense in his ef- 
forts to make a balloon 


THE WELLMAN POLAR AIRSHIP. 


(Length of balloon, 164.04 feet ; greatest diameter, 52.49 feet; volume, 224,244 cubic feet.) 








the action of the dragging-anchor. It is not in- 
tended to make firm anchorage, save in calms, 
and then only for special purposes, such as scien- 
tific observations. With a wind of from ten to 
twelve miles per hour, the airship would remain 
approximately stationary in the air, perhaps 
drifting half a mile or a mile per hour. In a 
wind of fifteen miles per hour, it would drift 
about three miles with it. In a wind of twenty 
miles per hour, the driftage would be eight miles 
per hour. Should the wind rise to thirty miles 
per hour, the driftage would be about eighteen 
miles per hour. Thus, in the higher winds the 
ship would lose way according to the velocity, but 
in no case would there be incurred risks of rupture 
of the apparatus by having it subjected to strains 
greater than it would be able to withstand. 
Making allowance for retardation by the drag- 
ging-anchor in adverse winds of twelve miles 
per hour, and taking the wind-velocities observed 
by the Nansen expedition for the months of 
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July and August, Mr. Wellman has prepared an 
imaginary log of his contemplated voyage show- 
ing that with the most favorable winds the vicin- 
ity of the Pole is reached in 28 hours, and with 
the most unfavorable winds in 152 hours, of 
which 68 hours are given to work with the mo- 
tors and 84 hours are given to drifting with the 
retardateur. Itis believed that his ship will be 
able to remain in the air for from twelve to 
twenty days, and the fuel-supply carried will be 
equal to about 140 hours’ motoring. It would 
seem, then, that even with the most contrary 
winds it would be possible to attain proximity 
to the Pole. 

While it is hoped that the expedition may 
make its start from Spitzbergen in July of the 
present year, ample time will be taken for test- 
ing the airship, and no start will be made until 
the equipment is perfected. If it is found on 
trial that anything is lacking in the equipment, 
the expedition will be postponed one year. 





THE RACE PROBLEM 


AMAICA, with a black and mulatto popula- 
J tion of about 650,000 and a white population 
of not more than 14,000 or 15,000, is said to be 
without arace problem. This is the observation 
of Professor Royce, of Harvard, who has visited 
the island several times and discussed the condi- 
tion of the country with all classes of the inhab- 
itants. Writing in the current number of the 
International Journal of Ethics (Philadelphia, ) Pro- 
fessor Royce declares that there is no public con- 
troversy in Jamaica about social race equality or 
superiority. Neither a white man nor a white 
woman feels insecure in moving about freely 
among the black population. 

The negro population, on the whole, Professor 
Royce found to be orderly, law-abiding, still 
backward in education, but apparently advan- 
cing. The suffrage, based on a small property 
qualification and open to many negroes, is used 
by only a very small proportion of them. The 
colored population itself there are well-defined 
social distinctions. There is a small group of 
criminal negroes. 

After showing that such race-amalgamation as 
has taken place in Jamaica in the past has been 
due to social inequality rather than to social 
equality, and that suck amalgamation has never 
tended to reduce the friction between the races, 
Professor Royce explains that the real solvent 
is simply English administration and English 
reticence. 


SOLVED IN JAMAICA. 


When once the sad period of emancipation and of 
subsequent occasional disorder was passed, the English- 
man did in Jamaica what he has so often and so well 
doneelsewhere. He organized his colony ; he established 
good local courts, which gained by square treatment 
the confidence of the blacks. The judges of such courts 
were Englishmen. The English ruler also provided a 
good country constabulary, in which native blacks also 
found service, and in which they could exercise author- 
ity over other blacks. Black men, in other words, were 
trained,—under English management, of course,—to 
police black men. A sound civil service was also organ- 
ized ; and in that educated negroes found in due time 
their place, while the chief of each branch of the service 
were and are, in the main, Englishmen. The excise and 
the health services, both of which are very highly de- 
veloped, have brought the law near to the life of the 
humblest negro, in ways which he sometimes finds, of 
course, restraining, but which he also frequently finds 
beneficent. Hence, he is accustomed to the law ; he sees 
its ministers often, and often, too, as men of his own 
race ; and in the main he is fond of order, and to be re- 
spectful toward the established ways of society. The 
Jamaica negro is described by those who know him as 
especially fond of bringing his petty quarrels and per- 
sonal grievances into court. He is litigious just as he 
is vivacious. But this confidence in the law is just 
what the courts have encouraged. That is one way, in 
fact, to deal with the too forward and strident negro. 
Encourage him to air his grievances in court, listen to 
him patiently, and fine him when he deserves fines. 
That is a truly English type of social pedagogy. It 
works in the direction of making the negro a conscious 
helper toward good social order. 

Administration, I say, has done the larger half of 
the work of solving Jamaica’s race problem. Adminis- 
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tration has filled the island with good roads, has re- 
duced to a minimum the tropical diseases by means of 
an excellent health service, has taught the population 
loyalty and order, has led them some steps already on 
the long road ‘‘up from slavery,” has given them, in 
many cases, the true self-respect of those who them- 
selves officially codperate in the work of the law, and it 
has done this without any such result as our Southern 
friends nowadays conceive when they think of what is 
called ‘‘negro domination.” Administration has al- 
layed ancient irritations. It has gone far to offset the 
serious economic and tropical troubles from which Ja- 


maica meanwhile suffers. 

Yes, the work has been done by administration,—and 
by reticence. For the Englishman, in his official and 
governmental dealings with backward peoples, has a 


LMOST unnoticed, a movement for practical 

distributive coéperation has gained con- 
siderable headway in about a dozen of the lead- 
ing universities of thiscountry. In each of these 
institutions a college codperative book and sup. 
ply store has been organized, from which every- 
thing needed by the college man can be pur- 
chased. Books, stationery, athletic goods, college 
pins and pennants, drawing-sets, and photo- 
graphic supplies are always to be found in stock 
in large quantities, while in some instances,— 
notably at Yale and Harvard,—wood, coal, fur- 
niture, and a complete line of men’s furnishings 
are also handled. Mr. Ira Cross, writing in the 
Arena for April, describes the system on which 
this codperative business is conducted, and gives 
much interesting information concerning the 
workings of the scheme. He explains that mem- 
bership in these associations ‘s obtained by the 
purchase of a participation card, the price of 
which varies from fifty cents to five dollars. At 
the close of each college year the profits of the 
company are usually divided among the holders 
of the membership cards, upon the basis of the 
amount of goods purchased. It often happens 
that this dividend rises as high as 10 per cent. 
in cash and 13 percent. in trade. As the prices 
of the codperative society are all low, this divi- 
dend means a considerable saving to each mem- 
ber of the organization. Several of these associ- 
ations, however, sell goods at cost and declare no 
dividends. Yale, Harvard, and the Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology have a system of 
“affiliated tradesmen,” or retail dealers, who, by 
special arrangement, sell goods to members of 
these codperative stores at a discount of from 
to 40 per cent. 

The Harvard store, which was the first to be- 
come established, has been doing business on this 
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COLLEGE COOPERATIVE STORES. 








great way of being superior without very often publicly 
saying that he is superior. You well know that in 
dealing, as an individual, with other individuals trouble 
is seldom made by the fact that you are actually the 
superior of another man in any respect. The trouble 
comes when you tell the other man too stridently that 
you are his superior. Be my superior, quietly, simply 
showing your superiority in your deeds, and very likely 
I shall love you for the very fact of your superiority. 
For we all love our leaders. But tell me that Iam your 
inferior, and then perhaps I may grow boyish, and may 
throw stones. Well, it is so with races. Grant, then, 
that yours is the superior race. Then you can afford to 
say little about that subject in your public dealings with 
the backward race. Superiority is best shown by good 


deeds and by few boasts. 






coéperative plan since 1882. Yale established a 
business of this kind only one year later, and the 
University of California one in 1884. Since that 
time the movement has spread from one college 
to another, and there have been some failures. 
The coéperative stores of the University of In- 
diana, Oberlin, and Syracuse have been tempo- 
rarily abandoned, but these failures are ascribed 
to the lack of efficient management and the fierce 
competition of local merchants. The success of 
those remaining in business has been so pro- 
nounced that a continued growth of the move- 
ment seems probable. The annual business of 
the Harvard store amounted, in the last com- 
plete university year, to the imposing sum of 

238,315 ; while at Yale and the University of 
California the business averages from year to 
year considerably more than $50,000. 

The Harvard Codperative Society, which in 
1882 employed but one clerk, now owns and oc- 
cupies a four-story building on Harvard Square, 
and regularly employs a force of forty-two 
clerks, which is increased during the rush of 
the first few weeks of each college year to the 
number of seventy-five. In the twenty-three 
years of its existence this society has handed 
back to the members, as dividends, more than 
one hundred thousand dollars, in spite of the 
fact that most of its goods are sold at little above 
cost. A board of directors and other officers 
are elected annually by the members of the as- 
sociation, and control its policy. Membership 
is obtained by the payment of an annual fee of 
one dollar. This enables the holder of a mem- 
bership card to share in the annual dividend of 
the society and to enjoy the advantages of trad- 
ing with the “affiliated retail dealers.” During 
the last year, the association had 2,513 members. 
The basement of the codperative building 1s 
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fitted up with a complete line of men’s furnish- 
ings, laboratory coats, and rubber aprons, to- 
gether with an extensive assortment of sporting 
and athletic goods ; while the first floor is taken 
up with the offices of the company, and with the 
book and stationery departments. All classes 
of books are kept in stock, but if the particular 
book for which you are looking is not to be 
found in the store a daily messenger to Boston 
will bring it back with him; or if it is to be 
imported, one of the foreign correspondents of 
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the society will forward it from London, Paris, 
or Leipsic. Furniture and'the tailoring depart- 
ment occupy the two upper floors. The sales of 
coal and wood to the students, last year, added 
$17,653 to the association’s income. 

The other college codperative stores of the 
country are far less extensive than the Harvard 
institution, but several of them. do a very re- 
spectable business, as is indicated in the follow 
ing table, compiled by Mr. Cross from the latest 
obtainable data : 


COLLEGE COOPERATIVE STORES IN THE UNITED STATES. JUNE, 1905. 
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* Declares no dividends, but sells all goods at cost. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION AND SOUTHERN CITIZENSHIP. 


True and the 

False in Southern Life ” delivered on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday at Trinity College, Durham, 
N. C., by the Rev. John E. White, D.D., and 
published in the current issue of the South Al- 
lantic Quarterly, the weaknesses and defects of 
Southern statesmanship, such as there are, are 
attributed to one main cause,—the absorption of 
Southern thought by the question of the negro. 
Going back to ante-bellum conditions, the speaker 
said : 


| to a remarkable address on “ The 


The question whether the negro was slave or free 
was not the decisive thing. It was whether the South 
should be conditioned in her thought and life altogether 
by any single issue that separated her from the concerns 
of mankind. As long as we struggled for that which 
was good for everybody everywhere, we moved with 
Providence and the South led the van. There were 
great human concerns involved in the building up of 
the republic. The whole world was interested init. It 
was @ work ennobling to a people—the inspiration of a 
great national usefulness. The disaster began when the 
South began to think only for itself—began to have only 
one problem. Monomania is a disease. This is the 
final fact, though other causes were contributory to it. 
This is the false notein Southern life. The question for 
safe and sound citizenship, then, is the question of get- 
ting ourselves free from the thrall of one issue and of 
interesting the people in matters that stimulate life and 
that generate moral and intellectual energy. I do not 


care to debate whether the negro problem is a great 
problem or not, or whether the presence in the South of 
the negroes is a great peril or not. Grant both propo- 
sitions. WhatIask you, and whatI wish every thought- 
ful Southern man to consider, is whether the negro 
question is a fair price for Southern progress—whether 
there are not for us and our children other and greater 
benefits which are endangered by our absorption in it? 
It is whether the negro question is great enough to 
make a great people? Are not those who keep the mind 
of the South at this one issue engaged really in the 
business of furnishing fresh fetters of failure ? 

I have been much of my life intimate with average 
Southerners—the people in the country sections—and I 
have marked it that this average man responds at once 
to the idea that we would be better off, everything would 
be better off, if we were less absorbed in this one ques- 
tion. There is: n unorganized and undeveloped moral 
instinct in the South that it is an unhealthy, unprofit- 
able business. Now, for ten years the South has had a 
flood of agitation on the negro problem. Let us take 
stock and see where we are. We are less fit to think 
straight and feel true on the subject than we were ten 
years ago. Mentally and morally, we are less capable 
of statesmanship on the subject than we were. If you 
tell me that the burden is on us, that we cannot shirk 
or shelve the pressing peril, I will tell you that unless 
we give our thought to health-making issues and gather 
strength the burden and the peril will overwhelm us, 
And for the negro, no one can tell how direful the effect 
on him. He, too, is far less fit to contribute his share. 
to solution or amelioration. Monomania cripples his 


- soul also, 
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HE record of. Leonidas Hubbard’s ill-fated the head waters of the George River immediately be- 


expedition in Labrador in the summer of 


yond it, following three hundred miles to its mouth 
the course of the stream, which, at its source a tiny 


1903 has been preserved in books and eng eeene rivulet, is at its discharge into Ungava Bay a great river 
articles. Mr. Hubbard had planned to explore three miles in width, and securing correct maps of the 
and map one or both of the two great unknown waters traversed. I witnessed also the annual caribou 
rivers of northeastern Labrador,—the Northwest migration, and visited in their home camps the two 


River, draining the great in- 
terior lake Michikamau_ to 
Hamilton Inlet, and the 
George River, draining the 
northern slope of the plateau 
to Ungava Bay. It was Mr. 
Hubbard’s ambition to be the 
first after John McLean, the 
Hudson Bay trapper, to cross 
the six hundred miles of un- 
explored wilderness lying be- 
tween Hamilton Inlet and 
Ungava Bay. McLean hid 
crossed this part of Labrador 
in 1838, but had left no map, 
and it is not certain what 
route he took. The mistake 
that Mr. Hubbard was led 
into in regard to the rivers, 
as described in Mr. Dillon 
Wallace’s book “ The Lure of 
the Labrador Wild,” resulted 
in his own death and the fail- 
ure of the expedition; but 
his widow, in the summer of 
1905, undertook, and in every 
particular completed, the 
work that Mr. Hubbard had 
begun. A modest account of 
her explorations is contrib- 
uted by Mrs. Hubbard to the 
May number of Harper’s. The 
results are summarized in the 
* following paragraphs : 


My expedition demonstrated 
that geographers were mistaken 
in supposing the Northwest 
River, draining Lake Michika- 
mau, and the Nascaupee River, 
draining Seal Lake, to be two 
distinctrivers. They areone and 
the same, the outlet of Lake Mi- 
chikamau carrying its waters 
northeast to Seal Lake, and 
thence southeast to Hamilton In- 
let. The head waters of the Nas- 
caupee River I traced northward 
through Lake Michikamau and 
the other lakes and streams lead- 
ing. to the height of land,—a nar- 
row strip of bog some three hun- 
dred yardsin width,—and located 
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bands of Indians inhabiting the northern slope of the 
plateau,—the Montagnais and the Nascaupees,—travel- 
ing three hundred and fifty miles of wilderness before 
seeing any human faces other than those of my crew. 
On the 27th of August I reached the George River Hud- 
son Bay Company’s post at Ungava, first after McLean 
to cross the country. 

The entire journey of six hundred miles was ac- 
complished in a few hours less than sixty-one. days, 
forty-three days of actual travel and eighteen days in 
camp; for we did not travel on rainy days, and some- 
times not on Sunday. We had all we could eat all the 
time, and at the journey’s end there was, including my 
gifts to the Nascaupee Indians, asurplus of one hundred 
and fifty pounds of provisions. 


Mrs. Hubbard had with her George Elson, the 
Scotch-Indian who had so loyally served Mr. 
Hubbard on his , a two years before ; 

siati falf-breed ; and Job 
» Indian. "All three 
b up in the Hud- 
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son Bay country, and were expert hunters and 
canoemen. Perhaps our women readers will be 
interested in Mrs. Hubbard’s description of her 
personal equipment : 


For myself I had a revolver, a hunting-knife, and 
some fishing-tackle; one pocket folding kodak, one 
panoram kodak, a sextant, a barometer, a thermometer. 
I wore ashort skirt over knickerbockers, a short sweater, 
and a belt, to which were attached a handsome em- 
broidered cartridge-pouch and my revolver and knife. 
My hat was a rather narrow-brimmed soft felt. I had 
one pair of heavy leather moccasins reaching almost to 
my knees, one pair of high sealskin boots, one pair low 
ones, which M. Duclos had given me, and three pairs 
of duffel. Of underwear I had four suits and five pairs 
of stockings—all wool. I took alsoa rubber automobile 
shirt, a long Swedish dogskin coat, one pair leather 
gloves, one pair woolen gloves, and a shirt-waist—for 
Sundays. For my tent I had an air mattress, crib size, 


one pair light, gray camp blankets, one light wool com- 
fortable weighing three and a half pounds, one little 
feather pillow, and one hot-water bottle. 
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MOZART A CENTURY AND A HALF AFTER HIS BIRTH. 


wee Germany is about to celebrate 

the one-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary 
of the birth of Johann Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, one of the greatest of her composers. 
Just how much the modern musical world owes 
to Mozart, and what has been the influence of 
the fullness of beauty shown in his work, is set 
forth in an analytical article, by Dr. Bernhard 
Scholz, in the illustrated monthly the Umschau 
(Frankfort-on-Main). 

Mozart's relations to his time were very 
interesting and intimate. Dr. Scholz reminds 
us that the age in which the great composer 
lived was an “epoch characterized by external 
changes in the methods of human thought and 
feeling. It was the age of Kant, Lessing, 
Herder, and Rousseau. It was also the age of 
such strong-minded sovereigns as Frederick the 
Great, in Prussia, and Joseph II., in Austria. 
“Tt was the century in which man was fighting 
for his right of personality against the oppres- 
sive authority of State and Church, when even 
in the family life the iron control was loosened.” 

It was through his father,—an earnest man, whose 
strictness was softened by his love for his son,—that 
Mozart formed an early acquaintance with the older 
German masters. Later, he grafted on this the art bet- 
ter suited to his own happy temperament,—an art 
which showed the modification of the Italian opera and 
the more graceful French school. He studied in Italy 
and in Paris, and paid special attention to the master- 
pieces of Gliick. 

Mozart was not a reformer in musical method, 
continues Dr. Scholz; he really trod roads 


opened by other poineers, but they eventually 
“led him to heights hitherto unexplored.” 


Mozart was indeed the very incarnation of music. 
The most universal of musicians, he never overstepped 
the borders of his domain. Music was to him only 
music,—the harmonious expression of the deepest feel- 
ings of the human heart. Everything that occupied 
the attention of his loving, impressive mind was sounded 
forth in beautiful chords, and it touched the hearts of 
men because it came from the depths of his own. 


His masterpiece, “The Magic Flute,” shows 
all the depth of his ability. In spite of some 
weaknesses in the texts of some of his operas, 
Dr. Scholz maintains that Mozart is one of dur 
greatest writers of dramatic music. “All his 
figures are men and women of flesh and blood. 
There is no phantom among them. If there be 
a few shortcomings in the construction of the 
operas, this is far outweighed by the wonderful 
reality and fullness of life in his chords.” The 
composer’s works on sacred subjects, we are told, 
“beyond a doubt stand a great deal higher than 
all the other productions of his time.” As to 
his instrumental works, they «stand above even 
those of Haydn.” ‘Dr. Scholz believes that Mo- 
zart’s chamber music is among the most exqui- 
site ever written. His sonatas, also, should be 
placed higher than those of Haydn. 


In his concertos with orchestral accompaniment 
Mozart has created a fullness of most exquisite music. 
His concertos for the piano are still richer, and it would 
be a great profit to piano-players of the present day if 
they would study the hidden treasures in the works of 
this great composer, 
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EUTHANASIA FROM THE 


reply to a question put to him by a body of 
scientists, Dr. H. Pinkhof, a Dutch physi- 
cian, formulates his views (in an article in Vra- 
gen van den Dag, of Amsterdam) as to the physi- 
cian’s duty in regard to the recently revamped 
theory of euthanasia, which advocates the re- 
moval by painless death of such persons as, 
through misfortune or disease, have become a 
burden to themselves and to others. Dr. Pinkhof 
puts the question this way: “ Are there any cir- 
cumstances under which a physician should be 
permitted to put an end to a patient's life if the 
latter suffers from an intolerable and incurable 
affliction ?” 
The plain duty of the conscientious physician 
this writer lays down in no uncertain terms. 
There can be but two alternatives, he says. 


The first is the universal validity of the express com- 
mand not to kill. The objector, however, does not share 
this view of the commandment; otherwise he would 
not have made his suggestion to put a painless end to 
the lives of useless and incurable sufferers.. The second 
position is this: the absolute requirement that the 
physician shall employ his knowledge and skill with 
the single aim to preserve life, to combat disorders 
which threaten that life, and to alleviate the suffering 
of the sick. To this definition of the duty of the physi- 
cian the layman frequently makes serious objection. 
According to him, there are so many cases in which 
good could be done by the taking of life if thereby the 
suffering of the afflicted can be terminated or the honor 
or happiness of a family can be conserved.. In his opin- 
ion, the physician is the one person who can best judge 
in all this, while his knowledge and skill enable him to 
employ the easiest and least painful means to attain 
the desired end ; and itis just his humane calling that 
should impel him to do that which, in obedience toa 
mere professional principle, he so sternly refuses. 


After a lengthy consideration of the conten- 
tion that a physician is like a judge in that he 
has no discretion to decide the value of life (any 
more than a judge has to decide the morality of 
law), but must follow his traditional duty to 
save, not to destroy, life, Dr. Pinkhof asks what 
would happen if the physician were not held thus 
strictly to this duty. 


On the same grounds of humanity the doctor would 
be asked, not only for a painless means to send the in- 
curable into an eternal sleep, but also to bring about 
bodily defects and complaints in order to evade military 
service, to assist in infanticide, or in the reckless put- 
ting out of the way of some criminal who is a disgrace 
to his family, or of some rich relative who to his own 
grief and the still greater grief of his impatient heirs 
drags out a painful existence. For all these one would 
perform actions of benevolence! If it should be replied, 
“This is not demanded of you; wemerely ask to put an 
end to lives already hopelessly suffering, useless, and 
lost,” my answer is, ‘‘ Who assures you that those other 
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lives are not equally painful and lost, or that they are 
more useful; but more, on what grounds could I re- 
fuse the services named if I had not good reason to re- 
fuse to your incurable one the} beneficent service of a 
murder from motives of compassion ?” 


Even more serious tasks are demanded of phy- 
sicians. Medical science is requested to lend its 
aid for the commission of suicide. 


Only last year, a prominent English journal, led 
thereto by the assertion somewhere made that some 
American physicians had expressed themselves in favor 
of such a course, dared to maintain that doctors every- 
where were equally in favor of it, but dared not openly 
to acknowledge this nor to brave the public prejudice 
against it. Fortunately, the medical fraternity in sev- 
eral countries was aroused by this and clearly demon- 
strated that no fear forthe prejudices of the public, but 
their own well-founded convictions, guide their rule of 
action in this as in all’ other professional matters. 
Napoleon once req@epted: the ##lifary physician Desge- 
nettes to put the soldiers suffer m the plague out 
of their misery by means" ae se painless drug, but 
was met by the answer, “'Phe-task of the doctor is not 
to kill, but to cure.” And more;-than two thousand 
years ago the so-called Hippocratic oath contained the 
clause, ‘‘not to give deadly drugs to any one whatever, 
even when they were requested by the sufferer.” 


Cy 


Taking up the practical difficulties that would 
be encountered in the application of such a prac- 
tice, this Dutch physician inquires, ‘“« What wou!d 
be the judicial ruies for legitimate suicide ?” 


What period shall be chosen to carry out the sen- 
tence? When shall it be said that the patient has al- 
ready suffered enough, when that he has not? As soon 
as it can be reasonably concluded that the disease is in- 
curable, or as soon as the patient no longer desires to 
live? To whom shall be adjudged the right of passing 
the sentence of death? Toacourt of physicians of high 
repute? And this would then, of course, have the right 
to interrogate and examine the patient. And it would 
be necessary for the accused(?) to know that the court 
had no choice between a sentence of death and acquittal. 
And who is to bring the accusation? The patient, the 
family, or the community? Or should the consent of 
all be demanded? This would be desirable, certainly ; 
but the wish would surely arise first by one of these. 
Let us suppose that the family says to its supposedly 
hopeless member, ‘Shall we not ask permission to have 
you put to death?” Or that the local government in- 
forms the family that it finds it desirable, on the ground 
of social order or something of the sort, to cut off the 
useless member! And suppose that those medical men 
of high repute with whom, as we have supposed, is to 
rest the final decision, should make a mistake! Nearly 
a quarter of a century ago one of the strongest argu- 
ments of the late Dutch minister Modderman against 
the reéstablishment of the death penalty was that this 
is irrevocable. This fact, that the act, if mistaken, is 
beyond recall, every one should lay to heart who would 
grant to any one, even to one of the highest repute and 
benevolence, the right‘to decide over the life and death 
of the most afflicted or useless, 
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Such a practice can never be really needed. 


Not for the incurably sick or hopelessly afflicted, for 
his suffering can be alleviated without shortening his 
life. Not for his environment, for his existence is not su- 
perfluous. Many a sufferer, by hisexample of courage in 
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affliction, is more productive of good than a number of 
more fortunate ones; and the lessons furnished by 
affliction, while hard, are beneficent to the family or 
friends of the afflicted. Not for society, for its welfare 
is less disturbed than ever by the comparatively few 
unfortunates for whom it has to care. 





THE FAILURE OF THE EDUCATED AMERICAN INDIAN. 


[* striking contrast with the sane and sensi- 
ble policy of negro education pursued by 
such institutions as Hampton and Tuskegee is 
the mistaken attempt of certain well-meaning 
philanthropists to give the American Indian an 
education of which he can make no possible use 
in actual life. The fallacy and wastefulness of 
this course have been repeatedly exposed, but 
never more clearly or mercilessly than by Mr. 
Francis E. Leupp, the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, in the May number of Appleton’s Book- 
lovers Magazine. Mr. Leupp shows how helpless 
is the Indian professional man -when thrown 
upon his own resources in any of our great cities, 
and how a return to his own people almost in- 
variably results in failure. And yet Mr. Leupp 
cannot find it in his heart to blame the Indian. 
It is usually his unbalanced white friends who 
have deceived him as to the real meaning and 
benefits of: education, and have left him to get 
lus first conception of the practical side of the 
matter from the hard knocks of experience. 

Mr. Leupp once asked a group of Indian school 
graduates, soon after their commencement exer- 
cises, what they expected to do on entering the 
great world. Three-fourths of the number, in- 
cluding both boys and girls, had no definite ex- 
pectations or ambitions. A few thought they 
would like to be missionaries. A rather dull- 
appearing boy believed «the Government ought 
to give him a job.” Another boy had made up 
his mind to be a musician and play in a band. 
Only one in the entire class had decided to go 
back home at once, take off his coat, and help 
his father till their farm. Not one had perfected 
himself in any skilled trade. The question at 
once arises, Why could not these young people 
have been taught the rudiments of book learn- 
ing, and also how to do something useful with 
their hands, and do that well? The Indian has 
fully proved himself capable of succeeding in 
both the mechanical and the esthetic arts, as 
Mr. Leupp clearly shows. 

_ Mr. Leupp’s plea is for a fit training of the 
Indian to compete with the whites. Ask, in the 
first place, what there is for the young man to 
do after he has finished his schooling, and then 


adapt what you teach him to that. First in the 
list of possibilities Mr. Leupp would place the 
various kinds of farming, and in this the dis- 
parities in bent and temperament in the various 
tribes, as well as their geographical distribution, 
must be considered. Thus, the Blackfeet In- 
dians do well with cattle, when they are taught 
how, while the Navajos have a natural taste for 
sheep-herding. The Apaches at Fort Sill are 
clever at vegetable gardening. The Assini- 
boines, in Montana, have for years been good 
hay farmers. The Chippewas of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin are lumbermen by instinct. The frag- 
ments of tribes in southern California furnish 
much of the labor for the fruit ranches. The 
Klamath Indians do general farming, and also 
breed some good horses. The Pueblo Indians 
raise grain and fruit under untoward conditions. 
Why have not the Indian youth who come East 
to get an education been taught how to employ 
their native abilities at home ? 

Mr. Leupp offers several suggestions as to the 
most desirable forms of Indian education. 


In “educating” the Indians our best plan is to take 
them as we find them and build upon that foundation, 
instead of trying to sweep the foundation away and 
build anew from the bottom. This is particularly true 
in dealing with Indians who have hereditary arts of 
their own. The Navajo silversmiths, whose work is 
beautiful as it stands, ought to be encouraged to pre- 
serve and expand it. Whereas now it is occupied only 
with making jewelry and gewgaws, a good teacher 
would start the young people of the tribe to making the 
sort of things which command a market in white com- 
munities,—knives and spoons, salt-cellars, and trays. 
The essential features properly explained to them, the 
artisans might best be left to invent their own designs, 
which give the products just the native touch required 
to make them valuable. The old weaver leaves the di- 
mensions of her blanket largely to accident ; her chil- 
dren should be taught that more study of adaptation 
would add to its attractions for the purchasing public. 
A similar principle would apply in various lines of 
Indian basketry and pottery and beadwork. 

Therefore, the school children who show the keenest 
zesthetic sense should be singled out and specially 
trained for keeping their native arts alive, just as we 
single out a few white children of extraordinary talents 
to educate thoroughly in painting or sculpture. 

The gospel of Indian salvation, if I read it aright, 
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puts industry at the top of the list of human virtues. 
Wherever we find the Indian idle, we find him a pauper 
and unruly. Wherever we find him busy, we find him 
comfortable and docile. He is not slothful by nature. 
In his primitive state he was a hunter, a fisherman, a 
warrior, a tiller of the soil, ina small and hard way. In 
the pursuit of his livelihood he never skirked difficul- 
ties, fatigue, danger, exposure, hunger, or thirst. His 
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adjustment to the changed order of things under our 
sway means simply a diversion of the old energy into 
new channels. It requires sympathy, consideration, 
tact, firm but gentle handling, on the part of his teach- 
ers. With these in full exercise we can make of him a 
useful member of society ; without them we might as 
well admit that there is one undertaking at which the 
white American fails. 


HEREDITY AND: DISEASE. 


der subject of heredity is open to much specu- 
lation, but there is comparatively little re- 
liable information with regard to it. 

In view of the fact that every creature from 
a butterfly to an elephant must develop from a 
mere microscopic mass of living matter, it is 
hard to understand how the dynamic elements 
for even the mere beginnings of the infinite va- 
riety of the structures that make up the body 
can be packed into such small space, and adding 
to these the individual characteristics that may 
appear in successive generations, the difficulty of 
any explanation becomes apparent. A discussion 
of the subject in the last number of the Jahres- 
berichte fir Anatomie und Entwickelungsgeschichte 
gives a résumé of the most recent work in this 
line by leading biologists that is especially in- 
teresting. 

Whether disease is directly transmitted by 
heredity or not has long been questioned, and 
so many diseases that were formerly traced to 
heredity have been found to result from other 


causes that the whole subject has become a mat- 


ter of uncertainty. 

Dr. Ribbert states that the evidence is against 
the hereditary transmission of disease, although 
he admits that it may sometimes occur, but the 
more usual effect of serious disease is to weaken 
the system until there is no possibility of a suc- 
ceeding generation. But although the germ cell 
is resistant, and is not likely to contain any ele- 
ment of disease, it may be affected during its 
development by bacterial infection, by the action 
of poisons in the system of the parent, or by poor 
nutrition, and in cases of this sort the descend- 
ants will not be healthy, but may have a tendency 
to develop either the same disease as the parent 
or an entirely different disease. 

Of 3,329 pathological cases observed, a high 
percentage of the descendants of chronic drunk- 
ards developed the same disease, a smaller num. 
ber were afflicted with different diseases, while 
a few were healthy and showed no unusual tend- 


ency toward any disease. Clinical evidence was 
found to show that acquired abnormalities may 
be inherited. Hyperdactyle, the tendency to 
develop an abnormal number of digits, is a 
deformity which is inherited through successive 
generations, as well as the very striking distor- 
tion and enlargement of skull and brain of the 
Polish hen that is so well known in poultry- 
breeding. 

On the other hand, it has long been known 
that mutilations, fortunately, are never inherited. 
Docked tails do not appear in successive genera- 
tions of horses, nor similar fashionable improve- 
ments upon nature in certain breeds of dogs, nor 
should.we expect to find the child of a one-armed 
man afflicted by the lack of the same member. 

Germ cells seem to be either not at all affected 
by external conditions or at most very slowly 
affected, while some trifling characteristic that 
is innate, like the ruffed feathers of some kinds 
of fowls or the tendency of dancing mice to 
whirl around, will be persistently transmitted 
generation after generation, even when the trait 
appears to be utterly undesirable, as in the tum- 
bling pigeons, which might naturally be suppose 
to prefer a more straightforward mode of pro- 
gression if such were possible. 

According to another scientist’s view, ///e is 
inseparable from mind. Life is asort of activity 
that depends upon mind and is created by its 
action on protoplasm in an undifferentiated and 
protomorphic condition, but possesses the char- 
acteristics of spontaneity and adaptation. Ofall 
the organs of the body, the brain begins to take 
form first, and becomes a directive force that 
controls the development of all other organs and 
determines the formation of new structures. The 
influence of the nervous system is back of all the 
forces acting, and is to be considered as the chief 
source of organic development, which comprises 
a series of changes whose origin and orderly de- 
velopment, one after another, cannot be explained 
on mechanical grounds. 





BRIEFER NOTES ON TOPICS IN THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE POPULAR AMERICAN MONTHLIES. 


Out-of-Door Notes.—There is a marked tendency 
in the May magazines to respond to the quickening in- 
fluences of external nature that come with the advan- 
cing spring. Several more or less out-of-the-way bits of 
European scenery are treated in the May numbers, and 
in the Century there appears a remarkable group of 
articles concerned with gardens, ancient and modern. 
The number opens with an attractive survey of the gar- 
dens of Cornish, N. H., by Miss Frances Duncan. Cor- 
nish has become the center of a considerable group of 
attractive country-places owned and maintained by 
well-known artists and literary men. Judging from 
Miss Duncan’s interesting description, it would seem 
that the place is destined to become the paradise of the 
American landscape gardener. The second installment 
of Mr. William Sharp’s ‘“‘ Route Notes in Sicily” is de- 
voted to ‘“‘ The Garden of the Sun.” There is a capital 
account of ‘‘An Ancient Garden” by Helen Evertson 
Smith, and ‘‘The Old Garden at Mount Vernon” is de- 
scribed by Francis E. Leupp. <A paper full of concrete 
suggestion to amateurs is contributed by George W. 

‘Cable, under the title ‘‘Where to Plant What.”—‘“ A 
Corner of Normandy ” is the title of an article in Scrib- 
ner’s by Madame Waddington, and in the same maga- 
zine there is a good description of the ancient baths of 
Lucca, by Neith Boyce.—The paper on ‘‘The Open-Air 
Theaters of France,” by Arthur S. Stevens, in the Met- 
ropolitan for May, has suggestions for the increasing 
number of Americans who every summer make up the 
delighted audiences at the performances given by Ben 
Greet and his English Players.—Monte Carlo forms a 
magazine subject of perennial interest. A fresh treat- 
ment with excellent illustrations, by Ward Muir, forms 
one of the features of Appleton’s Booklovers for May.— 
‘Polo Made Plain” is the subject.of an article by J. J. 
McNamara in the Cosmopolitan.—Thomas A. Janvier 
writes in Harper’s of ‘A Return to Mexico.”—A well- 
informed essay on “The Paris Garden” is contributed 
tothe Atlantic by Susan S. Wainwright.—Country 
Life in America for May has articles on ‘‘ The Beauti- 
ful Garden at Blair Eyrie,” by I. Howland Jones; 
“Love and War Among the Bluebirds,” by John Bur- 
roughs ; ‘‘ Outdoor Portrait Photography,” by Mathilde 
Weil; ‘Fountains for Home Gardens,” by Dalton 
Wylie; and “‘ Wild Foods of the United States in May,” 
by H. H. Rusby. 


Engineering Problems.—In our department of 
“Leading Articles of the Month” we quote at some 
length from the article by Mr. Pepper on the Pan- 
American Railway in the April number of Scribner's. 
In the May number of the same magazine, Lieut.-Col. 
Sir Percy Girouard treats of the railways of Africa, de- 
scribing some of the remarkable engineering achieve- 
ments that are rapidly opening up the interior of the 
Dark Continent to civilization.—The Panama Canal as 
an engineering proposition is claiming much space in 
the current magazines. Everybody’s for May publishes 


an enthusiastic article by Lindsay Denison, entitled 
‘¢‘ Making Good at Panama.” Mr. Denison declares that, 
in spite of all the minor discouragements in the work, 
the Government’s plans have been made in a broad and 
comprehensive way, and that the canal is actually being 
dug. Mr. Denison has taken into account those instances 
of individual incapacity and stupidity that are well-nigh 
inseparable from great undertakings of this kind, but 
these will not count in the long run against the indom- 
itable spirit that characterizes those in charge of the 
enterprise. Dr. Rowland’s articles in Appleton’s Book- 
lovers, entitled ‘“‘The Truth About Panama,” confirm 
and reénforce in many particulars the conclusions of 
Mr. Denison.—In the Technical World Magazine (Chi- 
cago), the Key West Railroad now being built in the 
ocean is described by Frederick B. Warren. Another 
railroad project described in this magazine is the line 
from Cardécas to La Guayra, Venezuela, which is char- 
acterized by Mr. E. W. Packard as “The World’s 
Most Crooked Railroad.” The great Benguet road, 
running from the seaport town of Dagupan up to the 
mountain village of Baguio, in the interior of Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, is described, with photographs, by 
Edward B. Clark. The building of this road is char- 
acterized as one of the most remarkable engineering 
works of recent years. In the same magazine, Mr. 
Wilbur Bassett gives an account of the project to bring 
streams from the heart of the Sierras across two hun- 
dred and forty miles of mountain, desert, and plain to 
supply the growing city of-Los Angeles with water. 


The Question of Life Insurance.—The insurance 
discussion has occasioned the preparation of several 
magazine articles that are likely to have a permanent 
place in the literature of the subject. We alluded last 
month to the large number of papers on the insurance 
question that were published in the April number of 
the World’s Work. Inthe May number of McClure’s 
appears the first installment of ‘‘The Story of Life In- 
surance,” by Burton J. Hendrick. Mr. Hendrick begins 
with a discussion of the surplus, which he terms the 
basis of corruption. Some of thesub-heads employed in 
his article indicate the line of treatment that he fol- 
lows,—‘‘ No Real Dividends in Life Insurance ;” ‘ Life 
Insurance Merely Indemnity, Not Investment ;” ‘‘ Two 
Scientific Bases of Life Insurance—Mortality Law and 
Interest Rate;” ‘Reserves, Advance Payments for 
Insurance ;” ‘‘How the Agent and the Officers Are 
Paid—A Tax on Every Premium ;” ‘“‘ Why There Is a 
Surplus—Three Sources of Gain ;” ‘‘ First Possible Sav- 
ing—From Mortality;” ‘Second Possible Saving— 
From Interest ;” ‘Third Possible Saving—From Man- 
agement Expenses ;” ‘‘ Profits Merely the Overcharge— 
Dividends Its Repayment ;” ‘Insurance Cost When 
These Overcharges Are Annually Returned ;” ‘ Insur- 
ance When This Overcharge Is Deferred or Accu- 
mulated ;” ‘Poor Discriminated Against in Favor of 
the Rich ;” “Sixty Per Cent. Get No Dividends at All ;” 
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“Deferred Dividends Frequently Exceeded by Annual ;” 
“Surplus Not Strength— Merely Signifies Excessive 
Cost ;” ‘‘A Constant Temptation to Extravagance and 
Dishonesty.”—Prof. Charles J. Bullock, writing in the 
Atlantic for May on ‘“ Life Insurance and Speculation,” 
strongly upholds the recommendations made by the 
Armstrong committee to the New York Legislature, 
and urges that the size of the insurance companies be 
restricted, that forms of policies be standardized, that 
investments in stocks and collateral trust bonds secured 
by stock be restrained, and, finally, that to policyhold- 
ers in a mutual company a reasonable opportunity be 
given to make effective the control they are supposed to 
possess over its affairs. 


Biographical Studies.— A vivacious character 
sketch of M. Falliéres, the new President of France, is 
contributed to Everybody’s for May by Vance Thomp- 
son. Accompanying the text are photographs of Presi- 
dent Falliéres and members of his family, including 
several snapshots recently taken.—The World’s Work 
for May contains ‘‘ A Personal Study of the Japanese 
Emperor,” by Mrs. Mary Crawford Fraser.—D. R. Mar- 
quis writes in the American Magazine (formerly Les- 
lie’s) about Wu Ting Fang, whose personality, he de- 
clares, was behind the recent Chinese boycott. The 
same magazine has the personal story of the Russian 
revolutionist Narodny, as related by Leroy Scott.—In 
Munsey’s for May, Dr. Frederic Austin Ogg writes on 
the new King and Queen of Denmark.—“ The Genius 
of George Westinghouse ” is analyzed by Arthur Warren 
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in the May number of Success.—‘‘ Camping with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt” is the title of a delightful bit of auto- 
biography and reminiscence contributed by John Bur- 
roughs to the May number of the Atlantic. This paper 
relates to the trip to the Yellowstone Park made by Mr. 
Burroughs in company with Mr. Roosevelt in the spring 
of 1903. In the introductory paragraph, Mr. Burroughs 
apologetically states that with the stress and strain of 
his life at ‘‘Slabsides” he has not found time till now 
to write his account of the trip, although the President 
himself, having the absolute leisure and peace of the 
White House, wrote his own account nearly two years 
ago.—“‘ John Bigelow at Kighty-eight” is the title of 
an interesting character sketch of the most eminent 
living citizen of New York, contributed to Mun- 
sey’s magazine by Clifford Smyth.—‘*The Reminis- 
cences of a Long Life,” contributed by the Hon. Carl 
Schurz to McClure’s, have reached the point in the 
narrative at which Schurz, having rescued his friend 
Kinkel from the penitentiary at Spandau, escapes with 
him to England.—A continuation of Joseph Hatton’s 
account of the late Sir Henry Irving’s career on and off 
the stage appears in the May number of the Grand 
Magazine.—An addition to the large number of the 
Lincoln recollections is made this month hy the widow 
of General Pickett, in Lippincott’s Magazine.—Fred- 
erick Trevor Hill continues in the Century his valuable 
analysis of the legal training and abilities of Lincoln.— 
Senator Charles A. Culberson, of Texas, writes enter- 
tainingly in Seribner’s of “General Sam Houston and 
Secession.” 


SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN REVIEWS, 


The “Separation” Issue in France.—One of 
the most important articles in the Contemporary 
(London) for April is the survey of religious events 
in France contributed by ‘‘ Testis.” He says that al- 
though the whole French press pretended that the 
“inventory” riots were unexpected and spontaneous, 
the exact contrary is the case. The incredible anger 
against the separation is more sincere and justifiable 
than might at first be thought, and is exactly analo- 
gous to that felt by a strong, able-bodied workman 
stigmatized as ‘too old at forty,” or by an old govern- 
ess cast adrift when no longer. wanted. Another fact 
the writer mentions is that the Protestants in the 
Cévennes, one of France’s most Protestant districts, 
did not resist the inventories at all; the law fell on 
them exactly as on the Catholics, and sooner or later 
the Catholics will ask why the Protestants could sub- 
mit joyfully to what the Catholics resisted so stub- 
bornly. Even eminent Catholics have been asking why 
they have lost the battle. ‘‘ Testis” replies: ‘‘ Let the 
Catholics of France be under no delusion. The sole 
reason why they have lost their battle on the political 
ground is because they have forgotten the truly holy 
battle, the intellectual, moral, and religious struggle.” 


Great Britain’s Legion of Frontiersmen.—Mr. 
Roger Pocock states in the Fortnightly (London) for 
April that a fresh addition is being made to the armed 
forces of the British Empire in the shape of a legion of 
frontiersmen which Mr. Haldane hassanctioned. ‘The 
legion received the approval of his majesty’s govern- 
ment on February 15, 1906. There are 620,000 qualified 
men in the empire, of whom a twentieth part would 


make a legion of frontiersmen. In return for the bene- 
fits which arise from admittance to the legion, an 
annual subscription has to be paid as follows: mem- 
bers pledged to service, 10s. 6d. ; members qualified but 
not pledged, £1 1s. 0d.; honorary members, £2 2s. 0d. 
Although it is a new kind of tree that we have plant- 
ed, we do not know in which direction its branches 
will spread, or in which direction they will fail to 
grow. Neither do we know what manner of fruit will 
ripen. It may be an intelligence department in the 
field which will render the best service, or the guide 
corps, or the scouts, the squadrons for special service, 
or a whole army corps. All this may fail, and yet the 
legion be justified as a new tie binding the nations of 
the empire.” 


The Patronage Evil in England.—Mr. Henniker 
Heaton pleads in the Nineteenth Century (London) for 
April for the abolition of public patronage in Great 
Britain. He says: ‘This evil was, not many years 
ago, rampant in Australia. It is now unknown there. 
Instead of allowing public servants to prescribe the 
amount of salary each is to receive, to badger ministers 
for appointments, and to threaten conscientious mem- 
bers with defeat at elections, each state parliament has 
transferred the appointment, control, and remunera- 
tion of civil servants to an independent tribunal, con- 
stituted for the purpose, called ‘The Public Service 
Board.” The board is composed of three members, 
irremovable, like our High Court judges, except by the 
vote of both houses. It inquires into the qualifications 
of applicants, determines (like our civil service com- 
mission) the nature of the examinations held for the 
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higher classes, regulates (by comparison with the wages 
paid by private employers for similar work) the re- 
muneration for each class, recommends all appoint- 
ments and promotions, and hears all appeals and com- 


plaints.” 


Draining the Pontinian Marshes.—A reported 
decision of the Italian Government to drain the famous 
Pontinian marshes in the Roman Campagna, which 
would give habitation for upward of half a million 
population, lends special interest to an article in the 
German magazine Prometheus, contributed by Dr. A. 
Serbin. The contract for this work, Dr. Serbin declares, 
has recently been assigned to a Berlin syndicate by the 
principal owner of the land, the Roman Prince Bor- 
ghese. The final plan is that originally suggested by the 
German engineer Colonel von Donath, who has been 
studying the Campagna since 1883. The idea of draining 
the Pontinian marshes dates back as far as 500 B.c. The 
Roman Conquest destroyed the ingenious system of irri- 
gation which the original inhabitants had perfected. 
The land, well cultivated before that time, became deso- 
late, chiefly because of the poisonous air arising from 
the marshes. A few thousands live in this region to- 
day, dragging out a pitiable existence, their average 
age not exceeding twenty-five years. It is a curious 
fact, however, that the air during the day is pure, the 
night only bringing the poisonous exhalations. The soil 
is exceedingly fertile. In summer-time, the whole plain 
is quite dry, but the autumn torrents bring in an im- 
mense quantity of water, which stagnates. There is a 
rank vegetation, sometimes reaching twice the height 
of man, and constituting an excellent pasture for cattle, 
until the early autumn humidity destroys the entire 
vegetation. Von Donath’s scheme is anew one. It con- 
templates carrying away at the same time the old, 
stagnant water and the new water pouring in with the 
autumn freshets. A number of ditches will take this 
directly to the sea. Modern machinery and modern 
sanitary methods for the workingman will be features 
of the plan. The writer of the article quoted predicts 
not only economic and archeological profit from the 
completion of this scheme, but immense sanitary im- 
provement, the effect of which will be felt even in Rome. 


What Sort of Man Is the New French For- 
eign Minister ?—In a ‘character sketch” of the re- 
cently chosen Sarrien cabinet, in the English Review of 
Reviews, Mr. W.'T. Stead outlines the probable for- 
eign policy of M. Léon Bourgeois. It will be preémi- 
nently, he tells us, a policy of peace. M. Bourgeois may 
be said to have sown the seed of the Anglo-French en- 
tente when at The Hague he coiperated so closely with 
Lord Pauncefote and M. de Staal as to secure the 
success of the conference. ‘That tripartite informal 
alliance of peace—to which America was a cordial adhe- 
rent—foreshadowed the foreign policy which M. Bour- 
geois may be expected to pursue.” He will strengthen 
the entente with England, and use his best services as 
honest broker to bring his Russian ally into equally 
close and friendly relations with that country. He will 
not be anti-German. He will, on the contrary, be like 
what he was at The Hague, a diligent “smoother” 
away of points of friction, and a promoter of peace and 
concord all-around. When ‘“C.-B.” uttered his memo- 
rable cry for a League of Peace, last December, he could 
not have foreseen that a beneficent Providence would 
provide him with such a stanch Peace Leaguer as M. 
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Bourgeois at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Cer- 
tainly, as soon as the Morocco trouble is at an end there 
is no task to which M. Bourgeois and Sir Edward Grey 
can more profitably address their attention than the 
arrangement of a general understanding between the 
powers as to the preservation of the status quo, the re 
duction of armaments, and the appropriation every year 
of a definite percentage of the army and navy vote for 
the promotion of that international solidarity the ab- 
sence of which M. Bourgeois long ago declared to be the 
secret of all our woes. j 


What Will British Liberalism Do for In- 
dia ?—That there is really a sure, if slow, awakening to 
national consciousness in British India is evident. 
Many publications edited by Hindus discuss this ques- 
tion with vigor and convincing arguments. Ina recent 
issue of the Indian World (Calcutta) the editor says: 
‘“‘Unification is, in essence, an assertion of race differ- 
ence, and the unity brought about by the use of the 
English language seems doomed to be used against 
those whose native tongue the English language is. . 
The new sentiment of Indian nationality, embracing in 
its scope the Burman and the Mech, the Kol and the 
Santhal, the Naga and the Cossyah, as well as the an- 
cient civilized races of India, is a very remarkable and 
interesting result of the vigor and efficiency of British 
rule in India.” Hecomplains that in the King’s speech 
self-government is relied upon as a means of promoting 
prosperity and loyalty to the crown in the Transvaal, 
and he asks, Why not also in India? ‘May we be per- 
mitted to inquire why two different policies should be 
followed in two different parts of the empire, under the 
same government and at the same time, to insure a 
common end,—‘ the increase of prosperity and loyalty to 
the crown’? If India has not yet been fit for free insti- 
tutions, it is certainly not her fault. If, after one and 
a half centuries of British rule, India remains where 
she was in the Middle Ages, what a sad commentary 
must it be upon the civilizing influences of that rule! 
When the English came to India this country was the 
leader of Asiatic civilization and the undisputed cen- 
ter of light in the Asiatic world ; Japan was then no- 
where. Now, in fifty years, Japan has revolutionized 
her history with the aid of madern arts of progress, and 
India, with a hundred and fifty years of English rule, 
is still condemned to tutelage.” 


The Suggested Union of Holland and Bel- 
gium.—There is an article on this subject in Onze 
Eeuw, in which the advantages and drawbacks are ex- 
amined once more. The present writer does not give 
so rosy a prospect of the rapprochement as others have 
done, but on the whole he thinks that it would be a 
good thing if the two nations were to combine. It 
would be easier to defend their joint territories, and 
would materially aid trade. One point, however, for 
the Belgians to consider is their neutrality as regards 
the great powers, and that is a serious matter. 


How Aristocracy Is Giving Place to Democ- 
racy in Sweden.—In a review of Dr. Fahlbeck’s re- 
cently published work on the Swedish and Finnish 
nobility the editor of Samtiden (Christiania) declares 
that Sweden is becoming rapidly democratized, and that 
the largest factor in this democratization is the slow 
but sure break-up of the aristocracy. This class,—in 
Sweden, at least,—cannot survive in these modern days, 
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The members of the nobility are going, in increasing 
numbers, into democratic occupations, such as trade, 
the army, and the professions. Among the real aristo- 
crats the age of marriage is becoming later and later, 
and, furthermore, the number of children per family is 
decreasing. More and more aristocrats are marrying 
into the lower classes, even into the peasantry. Thus, 
the inevitable end of the Swedish noble class is being 
hastened. The same thing is happening in Finland. 


Long-Distance Warning of Earthquakes.— 
According to UIllustration, a New York newspaper 
recently published a dispatch from Milan announcing 
that the microseismographic instruments in the Floren- 
tine observatory had just registered notable peturba- 
tions, which lasted four hours, announcing the coming 
of a violent earthquake, which was then 9,000 kilometers 
away. The next day a dispatch from New York said 
that the city of Buenaventura, a Colombian port on the 
Pacific Ocean, had been destroyed the night before by a 
tidal wave caused by a submarine volcanic eruption 
between Porto Rico, St. Thomas, Guadeloupe, St. Vin- 
cent, the Trinity Islands, and Barbados, and disastrous 
volcanic eruptions at Santiago (a district of Nicaragua) 
were reported. That the shock should have registered 
at such a distance is a scientific fact worth notice, and 
honor is due to the man who made the registering in- 
strument. 


Alcohol from Sawdust.—A professor of the High 
School of Technology of Aix-la-Chapelle (M. Classen) 
has just succeeded in making absolute alcohol from 
sawdust. The processis simple, according to VIllustra- 
tion. The sawdust is treated with gaseous sulphuric 
acid. About 225 liters of crude alcohol, or 110 liters of 
absolute alcohol, can be made from one ton of sawdust. 


The Number of Medical Doctors in the World, 
—According to an ingenious statistician who writes 
for VIllustration, of Paris, there are, at the present 
day, 228,234 medical doctors in the world. Of these, 
there are in Europe 162,333, distributed as follows: in 
England, 34,967; in Germany, 22,518; in Russia, 21,- 
489 ; in France, 20,348, and in Italy, 18,245. In England, 
the proportion of doctors is 78 to 100,000 of the popula- 
tion. In France, it is 51, and in Turkey, 18. In Brus- 
sels, the proportion is 241 to 100,000 of the population ; 
in Madrid, 209; in Budapest, 198; in Christiania, 181 ; 
in Vienna, 140; in Berlin, 1382; in London, 128; in 
Athens, 123; in Paris, 111; in New York, 74; and in 
Constantinople, 35. ; 


A French View of the “Disease” of Vene- 
zuela.—The well-known French political and economic 
writer, Réné Pinon, writing in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, analyzes the Franco-Venezuelan situation. 
For states as well as for individuals, says the writer, it 
is sometimes a calamity to be born too rich. Nature 
has overwhelmed Venezuela with advantages, which, 
though they may be the measure of her future pros- 
perity, are none the less the source of her present 
troubles. This country possesses such elements of 
wealth as attract emigrants and foreign capital and 
provoke a constant movement of change. Too far from 
Europe to fear a military expedition, the republics of 
South America‘are most favorable centers for ferment 
and revolution. They are spared the necessity of the 
struggle for life which is the stimulus which maintains 
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the moral force of nations and the national cohesion of 
peoples. With regard to the present conflict with 
France, the writer thinks the ideal solution would be 
a revolution that would relieve Venezuela of the tyr- 
anny of President Castro. 


Notes from a Unique International Exposi- 
tion in Milan.—The Nuova Antologia (Rome) pub- 
lishes an interesting account of the exposition about to 
open at Milan. Thisis a notable example of the energy 
and public spirit of the inhabitants of northern Italy, 
since it is entirely a matter of private enterprise. The 
first conception of it was as a means of adequately 
celebrating the completion of the Simplon tunnel 
through the Alps, an event of great importance to in- 
dustrial Italy, and the first idea was to have the expo- 
sition devoted exclusively to means of transportation,— 
on earth, on water, and in the air. Pressure from eager 
exhibitors of other lines of human industry has induced 
the authorities to make it a more general affair, with 
the usual departments of fine arts, agriculture, ma- 
chinery, etc. The transportation exhibit is, however, 
the most interesting and original division. There isan 
exhibit of great ingenuity reproducing very minutely 
the aspect of a part of the Simplon tunnel, and the 
work on it. All the varieties of machinery used in the 
work are shown in actual operation, as well as the de- 
vices for safety against falling rock, underground 
streams, and other dangers of tunneling. In contrast 
to this most modern system is shown an exhibit of 
machinery and methods used in constructing the St. 
Gothard tunnel. There is to be a department of diri- 
gible balloons and aéroplanes, which will be the most 
complete and systematic yet shown. It is worthy of 
note that at least three of these machines are of Italian 
construction. Germany sends a very complete and 
novel display of automobiles devised for military use of 
all kinds. One of the unique exhibits will be the repre- 
sentation of Italians living outside of Italy. This enor- 
mous foreign-Italian population is to present specimens 
of its labors in other countries and exhibits showing the 
sort of life led by these industrial exiles. The best part 
of this division is the section sent by the Italians in the 
Argentine Republic. One feature is a section devoted 
to the proper construction of highways. All varieties 
of methods of road-making are shown in all stages of 
construction, and the best systems of repairing and 
economical maintenance are shown by actual examples. 


An Italian Estimate of President Roosevelt.— 
La Rassegna Nazionale (Florence) gives an interest- 
ing estimate of Mr. Roosevelt. The President is placed 
with Washington and Lincoln as one of the greatest 
Presidents, and it is said that he occupies a place in 
American life not only greater than any other modern 
American statesman, but quite unique, as the only 
great American now living who knows his country as a 
whole. From his youth up, he has consciously and 
definitely set himself to the task of knowing his native 
land in all parts and under all aspects as no other man 
has done. His books,—varied, entertaining, instruc- 
tive, accurate, and learnéd,—show this, as does the 
most cursory glance at his biography. This intimate 
and broad knowledge of all sections has been fused in 
the intelligent fervor of his patriotism into a conception 
of the United States as one unit which he is almost 
alone in really grasping. This ample and inspired 
vision of a country so immensely varied as the United 








States gives him a wisdom in suggesting and directing 
measures for the common weal that is unequaled by 
any other of his colleagues in the work of government. 
Each belongs to one section and fails to fully realize the 
significance which a given action, may have on other 
sections. In the prodigious complication of modern 
American life Theodore Roosevelt is the only patriot 
who still sees his country as one united whole. 


The World’s.Comparative Civil and Military 
Expenses.—The Riforma Sociale publishes a conden- 
sation of an article in the Revue de Science et de Légis- 
lation Financiéres on the increase of public and mili- 
tary expense in Europe and the United States, showing 
that the cost of the armies and navies is not only in- 
creasing steadily, but is constantly greater in propor- 
tion to the other expenses of the state. Thesums in the 
following statements are given in millions of lire. In 
1895, France paid out for total expenditure 3,424 million 
lire, and for military expense, 908; while in 1904 the 
figures stand 3,565 to 989, a slight proportional increase 
only. The total expense of government in Germany, in 
1895, was 1,614, and the cost of the army and navy was 
689 ; in 1904, the proportion was 2,472 to 996, a consider- 
able increase. England, in 1895, paid out 2,518 for gov- 
ernment expense and 1,005 for defense ; in 1903, 3,890 for 
civil expense and 1,983. Russia’s figures are,—in 1895, 
4,056 to 913; and in 1904, 5,810 to 1,265. The United 
States shows the greatest actual and proportionate in- 
crease, as in 1895 total expenses were 2,244, and military 
cost, 430; in 1903, the figures had gone up to 3,317 and 
1,061. Italy alone has been able to reduce this alarming 
proportion. In 1895, her total expense was 1,760 to 490 
for the army and navy ; in 1903, 1,817 to 409,—an actual 
as well as a proportionate decrease. It is to be remem- 
bered, of course, that England and the United States 
have gone through expensive wars between the two dates 
given; and that the centralized system of government 
in France, whereby many expenses fall to the national 
government that in other countries are borne by local 
authorities, brings up the total bill of expense, and thus 
apparently reduces the proportion of cost of mainte- 
nance of the army and navy. 


Is Laughter Disappearing from the Earth ? 
—Signor F. Franceschini, writing in Italia Moderna 
(Rome), makes a careful study of the source and origin 
of laughter, claiming that he has a more complete ex- 
planation than has yet been given. He says that mirth 
is produced by the actual object penetrating to the mind 
in a form distorted grotesquely by the imagination. A 
tall, thin man makes us laugh because he is grotesquely 
represented to us by our imagination as, perhaps, a 
telegraph pole; a long nose is funny because our imag- 
ination, lengthening it, instantly compares it to some 
such object as an elephant’s trunk; large ears rouse 
car risibilities because the imagination, acting like a 
magnifying glass, syows them larger than they really 
are, and makes them seem like a donkey’s. In other 
words, the power to see the funny side of thingsisa 
phase of the imagination as truly as poetry is, and, 
like poetry, is disappearing before the steady and dead- 
ening advance of the use of reason. It has been claimed 
that the sadness of the modern view of life is the reason 
for the gradual disappearance of laughter, but the au- 
thor insists that men may, and do, laugh through tears, 
and that the great prominence given to the reasoning 
faculties is the cause of the noticeable weakening of 
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the capacity for mirth. Laughter is following poetry 
in another way. It is retreating, from the upper edu- 
cated classes, who govern their imagination with highly 
developed powers of reason and rarely do more than 
smile, down to the lower classes, who are still swayed 
by imagination and have not forgotten how to laugh. 


A Spanish View of Recent Commercial Sean- 
dals in the United States.—Sefior Fernando Aranjo, 
in the Espana Moderna (Madrid), writes on ‘‘Corrup- 
tion in the United States,” quoting from the London 
Morning Post. He goes over the long list of scandals, 
which assumes terrifying proportions when assembled 
together in this way,—insurance scandals, investigation 
of trusts, corruption in the Senate and in the postal de- 
partment, ‘‘bossism” in St. Louis, New Orleans, Phila- 
delphia, and New York, forest-stealing in the West, 
etc. The author of the article in the Post seems to feel 
that the lamentable state of things is incurable, and 
that, moreover, it is due to a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, whereby State officials are changed with every 
election, and where the holder of a government office 
gains neither social nor political dignity by virtue of 
his post. Sefior Aranjo, however, quite unexpectedly 
defends the United States, and finishes his article by 
saying that he considersall this agitation and disclosure 
of unsavory matters a most encouraging sign, intimat- 
ing that most European governments would be better 
off if corruption were not accepted by the people witha 
patient resignation. 





An Analysis of Spanish Party Politics.—Com- 
menting on the recent Spanish parliamentary elections, 
the Rivista Contempordnea (Madrid) notes that only 
5 per cent. of the voters exercised their franchise, and 
subtracting the element which is forced to vote, only 
3 per cent. actually contributed to the results. This is, 
perhaps, a mute protest against the governmental 
policy. Spain, the writer thinks, consists of 80 per 
cent. indifferent in politics, awaiting a favorable tend- 
ency ; 10 per cent. republican in ideas, but not depend- 
ent on those that figure as Republicans in politics; 
5 per cent. Socialists; 2 per cent. Monarchic-Liberal- 
Democratic ; another 2 per cent. Monarchic-Liberal- 
Conservative ; and 1 per cent. anarchist and Carlist. 


The Deforestation of Europe.— Nuestro Tiempo 
(Madrid) translates an article from La Revue, in the 
sentiments of which it heartily joins, on the grave peril 
of deforestation in Europe. The problem abroad seems 
to be no less serious than our own, although conditions 
are not wholly similar. The use of wood-pulp in sup- 
plying the enormous modern demand for paper seems 
to be the immediate cause for fear. The author states 
that there are but a few European countries which are 
not already completely denuded of forests, and that the 
process is going on at an alarming rate, with grave 
and far-reaching consequences. Great and destructive 
floods, droughts, difficulty in securing a plentiful sup- 
ply of pure water for cities, the diminution of the gla- 
ciers, and a lack of moisture in the subsoil are some of 
the harmful results enumerated, but the lowering of 
rivers so noticeably as to interfere with navigation is 
particularly emphasized. The upper Rhine and the 
Elbe contain less water than ever before, and the Seine 
and all the rivers of France are shrinking in volume 
steadily. This has gone so far that two congresses have 
been held, one in 1902 and one in 1903, to consider a pro- 
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gramme of forestry reform which should put an end to 
lawless wood-cutting and tend to restore internal navi- 
gation. Theauthor points out that the primeval forests 
of Russia, Finland, and northern Sweden are so diffi- 
cult of access that their supplies will scarcely relieve 
the pressure, which is growing stronger and stronger, 
on the cultivated forests of Spain, France, Switzerland, 
and Germany. He urges that immediate action is ne- 
cessary, and, since the danger is a world-wide one, calls 
for an international congress, with delegates empowered 
by their governments to plan and carry through a dras- 
tic programme of reform. 


The Petroleum Famine in Russia.—The con- 
sequences of the recent fires at Baku are now felt in the 
oil industry in the Caucasus. In 1904, says UIllustra- 
tion (Paris), fifteen million quintals of naphtha were 
produced, while during the first six months of the year 
1905 the production fell short of that figure by six mil- 
lion quintals Since the September riots the public 
has not been informed of the progress of the oil famine, 
but some idea may be formed by scanning the current 
prices. At Bakov, the price of petroleum never ex- 
ceeded 17 kopecks the 16 kilos, and long ago the price 
fell to 7 kopecks. Its price in that section to-day (early 
March) is 21 kopecks, while at Nizhni Novgorod it brings 
30 kopecks. The naval outfitters, ship-owners, and 
manufacturers of the Volga, who use oil as a producer 
of motor force, are now talking of burning coal, and 
certain railroad lines have substituted coal for oil ; but 
the lack of wagons suitable for carrying such quanti- 
ties of coal as would be required make such substitu- 
tion difficult, if not impossible. On the other hand, the 
bureau of statistics of the industries of Baku, while 
it estimates the deficit at twenty-seven millions of 
rubles, thinks that the well-owners have such a enor- 
mous capital that the disastrous effects of the fires may 
be so well remedied that there will be no appreciable 


suffering. 


Automobiles in Italy.—Senator P. Manfrin, in 
the Italia Moderna (Rome), expresses himself very 
strongly as to the unwisdom of the tax on automobiles 
which has just been voted in Italy. He claims that 
there is no country which would be benefited more 
than Italy by an extensive use of self-propelled vehicles, 
both for public and private use, and feels that in taxing 
them the Italian Government has been catering to an 
ignorant and prejudiced dislike for them among the 
lower classes and has killed the goose that might have 
laid a golden egg for the country. He makes the cus- 
tomary claim that the manufacture, care, and repair of 
them would furnish a new industry for Italian work- 
men, but his strongest arguments arise from the pe- 
culiar condition of Italy in regard to means of trans- 
portation. There are few countries which need more 
to be held close together in every way possible in an in- 
timate acquaintance, each region with the other, so 
that an actual and real homogeneity may succeed to 
theoretical political unity. The railroad, usually the 
means for facilitating intercourse, are of comparatively 
little value for this purpose, since they connect great 
centers of population with one another, and leave un- 
touched and deserted multitudes of century-old villages 
that are not near their line. On the one hand, travel- 
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ers and tourists passing from one city to another on a 
rapid train gain an acquaintance with the country of 
little more real value than that obtained by watching 
lantern-slide pictures of the same locality. On the 
other hand, villages &nd small towns off the railroad 
perish of isolation, and have literally no means of regu- 
lar and easy communication with the outer world. 
Native industries die because difficulty of transporta- 
tion makes it impossible for them to compete with 
city factories, and the country populace in remote re- 
gions is lapsing into barbarism. The railroad is re- 
sponsible for this state of things, since it has super- 
seded the stage-coach, which could and did penetrate 
much more widely through the country. Moreover, 
the railroad has drawn off traffic from its old natural 
lines to certain narrow and rigidly fixed routes. Sena- 
tor Manfrin draws a vivid picture of the awakening to 
life that has taken place in some of the deserted and 
sleepy old towns simply by the passage through them 
of touring automobiles, with the various needs and de- 
sires of the tourists, and by the contact with the outer 
world which has come in this way. He points out that 
excellent old-established roads would make it entirely 
possible to organize some system of public service. 
This would counteract the tendency to condense popu- 
lation in the cities, and might revive home and native 
industries of various kinds; but particularly the free 
use of the automobile (now checked by a tax on them) 
might have covered Italy with a flexible network of 
lines of communication, have aroused the desolate dis- 
tricts of ‘‘dead Italy,” have civilized the wild regions of 
‘barbarous Italy,” and have been of incalculable bene- 
fit in breaking down among the common people the 
barriers of provincial ignorance of Italy as a whole. 


A Useful Moroccan Tree.—In La Nature of 
February 10 one of the principal articles is by Louis 
Gentil on the argan tree of Morocco. This tree, which 
is characteristic of southern Morocco, has been a matter 
or interest to both botanists and explorers. It was first 
mentioned by Leo Africanus in 1510. It was later de- 
scribed by Linnzeus, and still later more perfectly 
described by other authors. It is an evergreen tree of 
the general appearance of the olive, reaching a height 
not commonly exceeding six feet. It flowers in May 
and June, and has a greenish-yellow fruit. The tree is 
absolutely unknown outside of southern Morocco, and 
even there its distribution is strictly limited. It is 
closely allied to a tree which is peculiar to the Canaries, 
and both are evidently vestiges of a tropical flora which 
was once widely extended in this latitude. The author 
then gives in detail the distribution of the argan tree, 
and contends that this limited distribution is deter- 
mined by conditions of temperature and moisture. The 
tree is of great importance to the inhabitants of Mo- 
rocco. The wood is hard and compact, but is used by 
the people principally fer fuel. The leaves serve for 
the food of various ruminants, but horses, mules, and 
asses refuse to eat them. The fruit is used for food for 
animals, and for the manufacture of an oil which forms 
one of the chief articles of food for the poorer people. 
The oil is manufactured in the most primitive way, 
and the author, in closing, suggests that it would be a 
useful piece of work to contrive an easier way of manu- 
facturing this valuable product, 




















THE NEW BOOKS. 
NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVELERS’ IMPRESSIONS. 
T isa matter of common observation that the edu- 
cated American frequently knows less about the 
great continent to the south of us than he knows about 
Europe, Asia, or even Africa. If such ignorance has 
been inexcusable in 
the past it is more so 
now, in view of the 
developments sure to 
follow the construc- 
tion of an isthmian 
canal under Ameri- 
can auspices. It is to 
put us all in touch 
with South American 
lands and peoples and 
opportunities that 
Mr. Charles M. Pep- 
per has written his en- 
tertaining and use- 
ful volume entitled 
‘*Panama to Patago- 
nia” (Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co.). His 
specific aim in this work is to describe the effect of 
the canal on the industrial and commercial develop- 
ment of the West Coast countries, so far as it can be 
discerned at the present time. Mr. Pepper is saturated 
with his subject. For years, as a member of the Pan- 
American Railway Committee, he has made it his busi- 
ness to study trade routes and conditions with particu- 
lar reference to the progress of the West Coast. No 
American is better equipped for the task of acquaint- 
ing his countrymen with the essential facts of the pres- 
ent situation in those countries. His book is timely 
and important. : 

Mr. Thomas F. Millard, the war correspondent and 
traveler, has attained a world-wide reputation as per- 
haps the leading ex- 
ponent among Eng- 
lish speaking men of 
the modern critical 
attitude toward Ja- 
pan. Mr. Millard 
voices this criticism 
unreservedly in his 
book on ‘The New 
Far East” (Scrib- 
ners) Americans 
who have read little 
in recent years con- 
cerning Japan that 
has not been eulogis- 
tic, if not flattering, 
in tone will find in 
Mr. Millard’s chap- 
ters an effective pres- 
entation of the other side of the shield. The material 
has been gathered during the past six years, covering 
the entire period of the Russo-Japanese War, of which 
the author was an interested spectator, 
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“The Philippine Experiences of an American 
Teacher,” by William B. Freer (Scribners), is not 
merely what might be expected from its title,—an ac- 
count of the Philippine school system,—but it is even 
more important as a revelation of Filipino character. 
It deals with the familiar, common life in the islands, 
and shows how American educational methods are 
being adapted to native conditions. 

Mr. H. Fielding Hall’s study ‘‘ A People at School” 
(Macmillan) is a monograph on the Burmese, the result 
of a number of years’ residence in Burma. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. 

A very important biography, that of the late Arch- 
bishop Temple, has just appeared in two volumes, im- 
ported from London by the Macmillans. It is en- 
titled ‘‘The Memoirs of Archbishop Temple, by Seven 
Friends,” and is edited by E. G. Sandford, Archdeacon 
of Exeter. Dr. Frederick Temple was one of those char- 
acters which belong, not only to their own generation, 
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but to all time. Not only the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, but the strong, virile, statesman-like personality, 
have left a legacy of character that cannot be spared. 
Dr. Sandford declares that the work is not a memoir in 
reality, but a series of records of a career. The work 
presents Dr. Temple as ‘“‘a man with a conscience like 
steel and with the driving energy of a dynamo.” Al- 
though a virile man, he retained the heart of a child, 
and now, says Dr: Sandford, in conclusion, “the air of 
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perpetual spring blows around the old man’s grave.” 
The volumes are illustrated with several photogravures 
and half-tones. 

“Lincoln, Master of Men” (Boston : Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.), is a character study by Alonzo Rothschild, 
who has made diligent 
use of all the biograph- 
ical materials at hand, 
for the sole purpose of 
presenting the martyr- 
President in this sin- 
gle aspect of individual 
power over his fellows 
in all the relations in 
which his lot was cast, 
from the early back- 
woods days to the final 
scenes of his life in the 
White House. 

Mrs. Henry Faw- 
cett’s “Five Famous 
French Women” (Cas- 
sell) is an illustrated 
study of Joan of Arc; 
Louise of Savoy; Margaret of Angouléme; Jeanne 
d’Albert, Queen of Navarre; and Rénée of France, 
Duchess of Ferrara. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 

This is a day of studies of literature rather (at least, 
so the pessimist would say) than of the production of 
literature. At ariy rate, there is an increasing number 
of volumes coming from the press in which the great 
literary masterpieces of all tongues and ages are ana- 
lyzed and dissected. Dr. Theodore W. Hunt’s ‘“ Litera- 
ture: Its Principlesand Problems” (Funk & Wagnalls), 
is a very careful, analytical study of the foundations, 
problems, spirit, types, and tendencies of literature. 
Dr. Hunt has used his position as professor of English 
at Princeton to write a number of books on English 


literature, and this present one is largely the ‘ precipi- ° 


tate” of his studies. His aim, he declares, is to inter- 
pret literature so that it may take its place among the 
disciplinary studies in our schools and colleges. As may 
be readily inferred, Dr. Hunt leans more toward the in- 
terpretation of literature as a science than as an art. 

Mr. James B. Smiley’s ‘‘ Manual of American Litera- 
ture” (American Book Company) is more of a literary 
primer than Dr. Hunt’s work. The treatment is bio- 
graphical rather than critical, and there are suggestions 
for reading, ‘with bibliographical notes and other help- 
ful supplementary.matter. 

Mr. Leon H. Vincent’s “‘American Literary Masters’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin) is a series of monographs on 
nineteen American authors, covering the period from 
1809 to 1860,—Irving’s ‘‘ Knickerbocker” to Ike Marvel’s 
‘*Reveries of a Bachelor.” Mr. Vincent’s experience as 
a lecturer on literary subjects has given him an insight 
into popular needs, and his style is easy and graceful. 

Two volumes on German literature consider it from 
different standpoints. George Brandes, in his series of 
six volumes on ‘“‘ Main Currents in Nineteenth-Century 
Literature,” considers, in Volume VI., ‘* Young Ger- 
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ground against which the young German writers of the 
past and present century have written. Dr. Otto Heller’s 
“Studies in Modern Literature” (Ginn), on the, other 
hand, is an attempt to aid in making the German and 
American peoples better acquainted each with the lite- 
rature of the other. His aim has been, he says, not to 
construct a general guide-book, but to show, ‘‘in a series 
of unconstrained monographs, the chief aspects of mod- 
ern German literature.” His subjects are three : Suder- 
mann, Hauptmann, and the German women writers of 
the nineteenth century. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. have issued, in an attractive vol- 
ume, the ‘Famous Introductions to Shakespeare's 
Plays,” by the notable editors of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, edited, with introduction and various notes, by 
Dr. Beverley Warner, author of ‘English History in 
Shakespeare’s Plays” and other works of Shakespeare- 
ana. A portrait of Nicholas Rowe, the first Shake- 
speare editor, is used as a frontispiece. 

Two literary biographies of men living at about the 
same time,—one in England and one in this country,— 
add variety to the number of literary studies aforesaid. 
Mr. Albert Henry Smyth’s “Writings of Benjamin 
Franklin” has reached its sixth volume (Macmillan). 
The latest volume includes the period from 1773 to 1776. 
It is illustrated in photogravure. The other work is 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s “‘Sir Walter Scott,” in the series of 
“Literary Lives” (Scribners). Mr. Lang freely admits 
that he has done little more than attempt to compress 
the essence of Lockhart’s great ‘Life of Scott” into 
small space, with a few additions from other sources. 

Two volumes of “‘ Mark Twain’s Library of Humor” 
have been issued by the Harpers. These consist of se- 
lections from American humor written during the past 
quarter of a century, and the two volumes already is- 
sued are under the titles ‘“‘Men and Things” and 
“Women and Things.” They are illustrated. 


ESSAYS IN SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 


One of the timely books of the spring is a volume 
entitled ‘‘The Heart of the Railroad Problem,” by Prof. 
Frank Parsons (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.). This 
is a study of railroad discriminations as they are prac- 
tised in the United States. The author has closely 
followed the revelations recently made before the In- 
terstate Commerce 
Commission, the 
committees of Con- 
gress, and investigat- 
ing committees in 
several of the States, 
and has incorporated 
in his book the salient 
points in this great 
mass of testimony. 
Professor Parsons 
has not confined his 
investigations to the 
United States, how- 
ever, but. has traveled 
much in European 
countries, and his 
book contains not a 
few suggestive hints 
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/ many.” This series, translated from the Danish, is is- 
sued in this country by the Macmillan Company. Dr. from foreign experience as to proposed remedies for 
Brandes treats the subject in its larger aspects, litera- | American evils. So carefully is his book edited up 
ture, in his conception, being an interpretation of na- to the news of the day that it refers to the recent coal- 
tional life. He therefore considers the political back- carrying decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
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and deals with President Hadley’s criticism of the 
Hepburn bill, published in February, last. 

Prof. Hugo Richard Meyer’s treatise on ‘“‘ Municipal 
Ownership in Great Britain” (Macmillan) gives the re- 
sults of the author’s examination of the actual working 
of the public regulation and the government ownership 
and operation of the railway, the telegraph, the street 
railway, the electric light, the electric-power plant, and 
the telephone. Professor Meyer’s conclusions are dis- 
tinctly unfavorable to municipal ownership, and some 
of his observations would go to show that government 
control of the so-called public-service industries forms a 
real obstacle to the progress of such undertakings. 


Dr. Murray S. Wildman’s study of ‘‘ Money Inflation 


in the United States” (Putnams) is mainly an analysis 
of those forces, both psychological and economic, which 
have brought about the cheap-money delusions of past 
years. It is an interesting fact that the success and ex- 
tension of Western development have been in each case 
followed by economic depressions, during whic: there 
have arisen demands for radical changes in our mone- 
tary system. The writer of this work is not primarily 
concerned with the economic fallacies in these periodic 
delusions, but rather with the underlying causes of the 
delusions themselves. He has made an interesting con- 
tribution to our economic history. 

Mr. J. Hampden Dougherty has written a history of 
“The Electoral System of the United States” (Put- 
nams), meaning by electoral system the provisions for 
the election of a President and Vice-President. The 
work contains a full discussion of the constitutional 
provisions, the electoral commission bill of 1877, the 
: cases determined un- 
der it, and the chief 
objections to the sys- 
tem as it stands, and 
the proposed amend- 
ments. Asan histori- 
cal treatise on the sub- 
ject of the electoral 
count this volume has 
a unique value. 

A number of polit- 
ical and sociological 
essays published dur- 
ing the past few years 
by M. Jean Jaurés, 
the famous French 
Socialist, in his organ 
VHumanitie, have 
been collected and 
translated, with an introduction by Mildred Minturn 
(Putnams), under the title “Studies in Socialism.” 
While the essays deal, primarily, with questions of 
method in achieving a socialistic triumph in France, 
their references and general scope are fundamental 
and universal. M. Jaurés is probably the most con- 
spicuous and perhaps the strongest personality in the 
French politics of the present, and the part played 
by socialism in European politics at the present day is 
sufficient justification for the presentation of these 
studies in English. j 

The volume of “Studiesin American TradeUnionism” 
( Holt) edited by Prof. Jacob H. Hollander and Dr. George 
K. Barnett, of the Johns Hopkins University, contains a 
large amount of suggestive material gathered in the 
course of an investigation begun several years ago by the 
Economic Seminary of the Johns Hopkins University. 
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PROFESSOR HUGO DE VRIES. 


SCIENTIFIC TREATISES. 


A second edition of Hugo de Vries’ ‘Species and 
Varieties: Their Origin and Mutation,” corrected and 
revised, has been imported from London by the Open 
Court Publishing Company. This series of lectures, 
originally delivered at the University of California by 
Dr. de Vries (who, it will be remembered, holds the 
chair of botany in the University of Amsterdam), have 
been edited by Dr. D. T. MacDougal, director of the De- 
partment of Botanical Research at the Carnegie Insti- 
tution in Washington. Some months ago (in Septem- 
ber, last), in our “Leading Articles of the Month” 
department, an exposition of Professor de Vries’ views 
was given. This volume elaborates the thesis there laid 
down. The work will 
probably remain a 
monumental contri- 
bution to the modern 
literature on the de- 
velopment of Darwin- 
ism, with particular 
application tothe veg- 
etable kingdom. An 
excellent portrait of 
Professor de Vries is 
the frontispiece of the 
present edition. 

A comprehensive 
study of *‘ Mental and 
Moral Heredity in 
Royalty” (Holt) isthe 
result of Dr. Fred- 
erick Adams Woods’ 
statistical analysis of the “ breeding of kings” in Eu- 
rope. Dr. Woods is lecturer in biology in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. In this study, 
which is largely statistical and diagrammatic, he 
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has considered all the ancestors of the present King 
of England, on both sides, for four generations, their 
descendants, their wives and ancestors in every direc- 
tion, and graded these, according to the opinions of 
historians and biographers, into ten grades of intelli- 
gence and morality. He thus treats 832 persons, con- 
nected with all the royal houses of Europe, considering 
altogether, directly and indirectly, more than 3,000 per- 
sons. His general verdict on the house of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha is that ‘‘it is the cleanest and best pedigree to be 
found in all royalty, and its influence on European his- 
tory has come to be very great, since its very merits have 
entitled it to several thrones.”_ The volume is illus- 
trated with many portraits. 


DISCUSSIONS OF RELIGION. 


Dr. Otto Pfleiderer’s ‘‘Christian Origins,” a series of 
public lectures delivered at the University of Berlin, 
has been translated by Dr. Daniel Huebsch and pub- 
lished in book form by B. W. Huebsch (New York). 
Dr. Pfleiderer is one of the most eminent Protestant 
theologians and philosophers, a publicist and editor of 
wide fame. In these lectures he has endeavored to 
point out to Christian believers how to distinguish be- 
tween the ephemeral and the permanent truth in early 
Christianity. 

A trenchant study of the modern conception of 
Christ (‘The Twentieth Century Christ”) comes from 
the press of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, ascribed to Paul 
Karishka, which the publishers admit is a pseudonym. 
The keynote, the author claims, is “religious justice, 
based on fair-minded research.” 


OTHER NEW BOOKS, 


A book of excellent counsel to mothers is Mrs. 
Margaret E. Sangster’s little volume entitled “Radi 
ant Motherhood” (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill). No 
mother indoctrinated with the ideals set forth by Mrs. 
Sangster can go far 
astray in the rearing 
of a family. There 
are chapters on “‘The 
Maternal Attitude,” 
“The Child and Reli- 
gious Training,” 
*“Qutdoor Life and 
Pets,” ‘*A Mother’s 
Conversation,”’ 
‘“*When the Children 
Marry,” and twenty 
other specific topics 
in which every moth- 
er of children is inter- 
ested. The tone of the 
book is aggressively 
optimistic. 

A scholarly and 
detailed presentation of German universities and uni- 
versity study, written three years ago by Professor 
(Philosophy, University of Berlin) Friedrich Paulsen, 
has been translated (Scribners) by Professor Frank 
Thilly, of Princeton, and Mr. William W. Elwang. 
Professor Paulsen aims to give a systematic account 
of the nature, functions, organization, and historical 
achievement of the German university. He defends 
the German system against the counterclaims of the 
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English and French systems, and elaborates his thesis 
with the thoroughness and detail characteristic of a 
German professor. The translated edition, including 
bibliography and index, fills 450 pages. 

A charmingly written volume descriptive of some 
sports and adventures ‘‘in many seas with spear and 
rod,” is Mr. Charles Frederick Holder’s ‘‘The Log of a 
Sea Angler” (Houghton, Mifflin). Mr. Holder is per- 
haps the best-known living American writer on fishing. 
Not only is he a mas- 
ter of his craft and 
of his art, but he can 
spin a good yarn. He 
vouches for the liter- 
al and artistic truth 
of these “fish sto- 
ries,” and hopes that 
they will be “sugges- 
tive of fair play to 
the sea fishers, . . 
and in one sense a 
plea to the inexperi- 
enced angler never to 
kill a fish that he can- 
not use.” 

A third edition, 
revised and enlarged, 
of ‘The Young Folks’ 
Cyclopedia of Common Things,” by John Denison Cham- 
plin, has just been issued by Henry Holt. Dr. Cham- 
plin’s cyclopedias for young folks have achieved such a 
signal success and are so well known that further com- 
ment on this edition is unnecessary. It ought to be 
said, however, that this has been entirely recast and 
brought down to date. It is satisfactorily illustrated. 

“Black’s Medical Dictionary ” (London: Adam and 
Charles Black ; New York: Macmillan) has just been 
reissued in enlarged and revised form, under the editor- 
ship of Dr. John D. Comrie. There are over three 
hundred and fifty illustrations in the text. 

Another of the exeellent compilations by Esther 
Singleton is ‘“‘ Holland as Seen and Described by Great 
Writers” (Dodd, Mead). The volume is illustrated in 
half-tone. 

It is almost half a century since Cyrus W. Field un- 
dertook the formation of the first Atlantic cable com- 
pany. The record of the early experiments, repeated 
failures, and final triumph of that enterprise is already 
a half-forgotten tale. It is well that the present gen- 
eration should be reminded of the difficult pioneer work 
that was done by Field in America and by Charles Tilson 
Bright in England. The whole story is told in the 
smallest possible compass in a little volume by Charles 
Bright (Appleton), which we commend as an authori- 
tative account of the whole dramatic episode. 

“How to Prepare for Europe” (Dodd, Mead) is a 
useful little manual intended as a ‘‘ guide-book before- 
hand” in an historical, literary, and artistic way, pre- 
pared with maps, illustrations, and chronological tables, 
by H. A. Guerber. Itismeant as an aid for preliminary 
studies and traveling arrangements even before the 
ticket is bought. 

In Heath’s ‘‘ Modern Language Series” there has just 
been issued the ‘Méthode Hénin,” a study in French 
for beginners in private or public schools, prepared by 
Dr. B. L. Hénin, of the University of Paris. 
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